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prjeface 

The objects of the present work are first to describe- 
ajid analyse the. machinery of National Government, 
and th^ motive forces which have ^tuatecf it during 
the present centiiry, secondly to point out the sout«e, 
the direction and the balance of power, at the present 
day, and thirdly to indicate which of the tehdencigs 
of modern constitutional development seem to' leaf! 
to danger, and oughJ therefofe to be resisted, and 
which will probably lead to strengthoprosperity and 
happiness, and^bught therefore to be eacoupaged. •. 

Book i. consists of ft clescriptioji of the main parts 
of the Constitutionefl Machine given ^as bW^^ as 
possible consistent vith ^clearrifess and ac 9 uracj^,Ant 
no attempt has teen made to render it in any sense 
of the word a, full <J: complote ,aecoun“'t of> the' details 
of executive a^d legislative government, ari*^ the 
history of constitutional dev^opment has only been 
introduced where it was absolutely ndcessary to 
rencfer tl^e present cUstpm inteHjgible,. ..The chief 
authorities consulted and quoted ar6 “Tllackstone, 
Stephens, Stubbs, Hallam, .Anson, anS Dicey^ and 
such of the Statutes as deal with the^^tructiy;'® of 
the Constitution, thfe descripticm given beang in- 
tendecf to show the : appearance of«J^e "m^cMne 
af-rest * * *• , a ; " • 

Book''ii. consisfe of description.- ahd analysis 
of the psychological forces which hiive.acd*!ci, upoh 
the machine during t^e century, and |it$empts to 
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Estimate theif relative influence. The plan' adopted 
^as been to state in separate chapters the opinions 
^d actions cf’ the Monarfths, the' Ministers, the 
‘ Patties* in the Houses of F^avliament, the Press a^nd 
Hhe*Pijfelic. ' ‘ c 

' Jn chapter i. the political influerice and acfiorfe 
of George III., George IV., and William IV. are 
described, and . in chapter ii. .suclj political acjs 
of the Queen aejl Prince Consbrt as have ■^already 
become publicly known with a brief description of 
the royal influence as felt at presep.^ The^ char- 
acters of the leading statesmen; Have ireekt been 
sketched,' and an account given of' the intellectual 
calibre of the members ‘qf the H puses of Parliament 
ari4 local councils. 

t The' principles and practice dt the politiral 
parties occupy the> following tw'o chapters and the 
succeeding t.hrce are devoted to an account of 
the influence bf the 'Press ^as .it affected the chief 
legislative measures and executive actions' of the 
Goverhments. The .quotations '^are condensed into 
ak s^rt a t^pace as possible, and only the main 
ideas of the writers dre given, in nearly all cases 
in th^ir oWn*" words. A chapter on the National 
.ReligioB hzis bee^ Sntroduced with the ^ object of 
i showing its'‘cbtme6tion ilvith polities, and of pointing 
out that-.the*^ various ‘interpretations read into the 
doet^in® 'pf^ Ghrist to suit the economic needs of 
the ages have led' to such a hbpeless interniingling 
bf 'Spirithal aicd matbrikl ideas .that there is a great 
‘dunged le^t son^e" trivial detasL of ritual, ''inveEted 
by man, «hpuld receive so'mucb attention ' that the 
main principles' of quir "Lord should be overlooked 
, and forgotten. 
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An attempt has next be*en made to* discover the 
priAciplesi, ■vJhicB actuate the public* and to redurf 
into some rational order the chaos ^of «dmq);ions 
w^iich affect the popular concjepfiorP of political 
4,uty. The ■v^hole concludes viyth an epitome of 
the preceding, arranged so that the predominant 
force or forces which produced any action can 
be at Once discovered, and some idea* deduce'fl 
of the balance of power at the J)resent time and 
in the immec^iate future. 

It mayJbe of" interest to state here that although 
a knowledge of facts may be gained by reading 
histories and biographies, it, is impossible to realise 
accurately the for<?&s which caused events without 
reading the lettprs and documents of^statesmen, and 
the newspapers writjen at the period. It iS possible 
to forget the present and imagine oneself living in 
the early years of the centiiH;j', aftar* reading the 
acccoupts of the Battle* of Waterloo, foi* example, 
written on tlie sppt, but a formal work, compiled 
years afterwaCdf, although^ it ftiay be*more accurate, 
lacks natural feejing,*and savours of philosbphic 
reason. * . • , * 

Iti is undoubtedly true that Ji^storians and philo- 
sophers, being actuated 'by, the ^rdingry emotions, 
cannot deal with very*racent .events without show- 
ing some prejudice, and should therefore oidy write 
after the passions of the period Iwve IdWg subsided ; 
yet thore is eq^ually no doubt that the history of the 
world is. chiefly made ty prejudices* and. passions 
wKfch aj:e only genuinely describedT in accounts 
written at the time. . * • • 

Histories and biographies, indeed, give a.moite 
accurate outline' of the picture, but the. Press of 
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the period j 5 rovides the* intensity of colour which 
'chiefly affected* the public gye. It is therefore of 
iiimpprtsSnce* for students of ^ history to remember 
that the pemsadi of old newspapers is not *o<fly 
a most interesting, and entertaining pastime, bijt 
also gives at realistic colour to the description 
•of events, and infuses real life into long - dead 
(fharaci^ns. ‘ • 

The great difficult)' in writing this work has 
been to compress the enormous amount of material 
into a limited space, and, consequently, no de- 
scription of events has been attempted, and the 
ihain principles only jhave been emphasised, the 
reader being presumed to haVfe a fair acquaint- 
ance with history. , 

The 'vfrorks consulted comprise most of the his- 
tories of the century, the biogrp,phies of the leading 
statesmen < add politicians,* the treatises on political 
economy "and pclitical science, ‘ and the leading re- 
views «and newspapers, but it ^ is Knnecessary to 
enurqerate' them herfe “Since thfe squl-ces of infor- 
mation havO been- in^icated» in |he usual manner 
by footnotes, c , . " 

I take this, opportunity of thanking heartify all 
those who^Jjave Jdelped me with inform&tion and 
advice,' and <am especiallyc gfateful Jo the Colonial 
Office for supplying *■ me with the information 
quoted prP* page.- 32, and ^the tPtiblishers and 
Editorsoof the Edinburgh and Qttarierly Reviews, 
who have given me permission' t© quote largely 
from their artifles, the' Edito*r of the Quart^ly 
having also ffirnished me with the names of the 
writers of the first six articles quoted. 

« I also, wish to thank the Town-Clerks of the 
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larger towns for supplying nie witji j:he data ana- 
lysed In the table on page 203, and ‘the offid^ 
in the reading* ropms*qf the British Museum for 
t^ir promptitude in* supplying ^ogi^s of* artcien? 
newspapers from its priceless Store. •• • ^ 

M. R. P. D. 

9 Norfolk Crjescent, 

Hyde Park, W. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CHOW.''? AND CABINET, 

, Section I . — The Prerogative of the Crowii 

We only intend here to give a brief outline of the 
structure of the constitutional machine of the United 
Kin^om, so that we may J)e enabled the more 
easily to appreciate the effects of the various forces • 
to be described in th^ second part of the work, but in 
order to be as complete as possible we will take th^ 
headings under which Blackstone describes the Royal • 
prerogative, and discuss hdw tlie theoretical duties of 
the Sovereign are actucilly aS^re^ent aarried out and 
who are directly responsible for .their clue perform- 
ance. • 

1. The Sovcrei,gn«is prc-cminpnt. , 

The Sovereign is socially the first person in.'the 
realm and takes precedence of ©veryone on all occa- 
sions. ^ * 

2. The fjing can do no wrong! 

If the acts of the- King are contrary tt) law they 
are subject to reversal on thaUgrbund. I'he statute 
(i2 and 13 Will. III. c. 2) states “that tljp laws^af 
England are the Girthrfght of the pebple thereof, and 
all the k*ngs and queens who shall asce»d the throne 
ofjthis realm ought to administer the*goj/ernme*nt of* 
the same according tp the* said laws ; and aJl their ^ 
officers and ministers ought to serve them respec- ^ 
tively according to the same, and therefore all the 
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laws cfnd statutes of the* same now in force are ratified 
and confirmed accordingly.” c ' 

Thp Cdronation oath eXpregses that the duty of 
the Monai^h^to the people is (i) to govern actord- 
ing to law ; (2) to' execute judgment in mercy ; (3) 
to maintain the Established Protestant Religion. 

Professor Dicey maintains that the maxim “ The 
• King qan do no wrong,” as now interpreted by the 
courts, means,- in the first place, that by no proceed- 
ing known to the law can the King be made per- 
sonally responsible for any act done by him ; and 
secondly, that no one can plead the orders of the 
, Crown, or indeed of any superior officer, in defence 
of any act not otherwise justifiable by law.” ^ 

' A subject may petition the King in the High 
Court of Justice. Both Houses of Parliament have 
frequently petitioned y and remonstrated with the 
King, and , during the reigns of Charles I. and 
James II. absolutely neglected their authority. 
Since most of the power of the Sovereign is now 
exercised by the Cabinet, the blaipe for doing wrong 
fall's upon the heads of its rpembers, and is expressed 
by an adverse vote in one or both of the Houses of 
Parliament. If the Commons pass a vote of censure, 
IJtlinisters at onqe resign, and appeal toi the opinion 
of the country by picans of a general election. 

“ One great security for the throne in this country is the maxim 
thiit the SoS/ereign ,can do no wroijg. T];iis does not mean that 
no wrong can be done ; but it means that as the Sovereign accepts 
and acts by tits advice of those^ministers who, for the* time being, 
enjoy the conhdepce of the Crown; it is those Ministers and not 
the Sovereign personally upon whorii must fall the blame or the 
cliticism which any acts of the royal prerogative may produce.” ^ 

^ Dicey : “ The Law of the Constitution,” p. 24. 

2 Letter from Lord PalmervSton to Sir Charles Phipps. 
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Seltion //. — ^he Powers of the Sovereign * 

• « 

1. ^Thc power of sftnding ambassadors^ to, foreign 
states and receiving ambassadors ^t hown*. ^ * 

This power now exercised on the advice of 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the Prime 
Minister. The manner in which it is exercised 
will' therefore be ‘discussed in the section •orl the* 
Foreign Office. * * 

2. It is the King’s prerogative to make treaties, 
leagues and alliances with foreign states artd 
princes. 

This prerogative is exercised on the advice of the 
Prime Minister but since the Cabinet is always sup- 
posed to be unanimous, if the action of the Foreign 
Office was condemned, tbe Ministry would resign. 
Lord Palmerston’s habit of^upplementing official 
despatches by private letters and Indiscrctft Reedies 
to Ministers at home and abroad caused much fric- 
tion and led to* his^ dismissal from office, by the 
Queen in 1851. •The letter written to ^Lord John 
Russell by the Queen iir the year previously, shows 
clearly that the* Sovereign expects to have foreign 
despatches laid before* her in .sufficient time to 
make hersefi acquainted with ,theit\ contents befofe 
they must be sent off? .Also* that the foreign 
secretary will distinctly state what he proj^oses 
in a given case,* in ©rder that the Queen inay 
knoA^ aa distinctly to wjiat she has ^ given her 
sanction.^ • ^ ^ . 

The Crown upholds the action of tRe ambassador, 
envoy or plenipotentiary, and never* enters into 
private negotiations with monarchs. In answer to 

^ Martin : “ Life of the JPnnce Consort,” vol. ii. p. 365. 
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the King- of •Prussia before the ^Crimean War the 

Queen writes : — 

^•Osborne, March \^th, 1S54. 

\ 4 ( 3 ur Majesty’s enVoy has taken part in this Conference and 
its decision and when' your Majesty says ' vi'^iere the vocation of 
diplomacy end^ there that of the Sovereign may with propriety 
begin ^ I cannot concur in any such line of demarcation, for what 
• my antbe^ssador does he does in my name, and consequently I^fecl 
myself not only hgund in honour, but also constrained by an 
imperative obligation to accept^the consequences, whatever they ■' 
may be, of the line which he hRs been directed to adopt.’^^ < • 

The Queen never .writes to a foreign monarch 

• without submitting her letters to the Minister. ' 

• 

“ Where a treaty involves either a dharge c n the people or a 
dhange in the law of the land, it may be made, but cannot be 

carried into effect without the sanction of Parliament.^' 

• 

Regarding cession t^jf territory the extent of the 
royal prerogative is unsettled.' In 1890, on the 
cession of Heligofand to* Germany, the Queen was 
advised by her Ministers to 'make the cession condi- 
tional on the approval of Parliament. 

o* The Crown can make^war and peace acting on 
the advice « of Ministers. The jxjace after the 
Crimean War was signed on the advice pf the 
Cabinet, although thqrc is evidence thait the terms 
were not altogether approved by the Queen and 
Prince Consort. On March 21st, 1856, the Prince 
writes — ^ 

“ J he Peace^is to be signed on Monday. It is not^such'as we 
could' have wished; still inhnitely, to be preferred to the pro- 
secution of the war, with the present complication of getTeral 
pa,icy. ^ < 

^ Martin : “ Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iii. p. 43. 

^ Customs o^the Constitution,” vol. ii. p. ^79. 

“ The Life of the Prince Consort*,” vol. iii. p. 470. 
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The Queen also wrote to theEmperor pn April3rd-^ 

• * 

“Although sharing* in the feeling of the majority of my people 
wh<jUiink this Peace is perhaps little premature, Ifeei bound to 
tell you that I approve highly of tne terms in whieft it is oouched 
as a result not imw^jrthy of the sacrifices yiade by us in common 
during this just war and as insuring, so far as this is possible, the 
stability and the equilibrium of Europe.” ^ 

Whfin the Crown and Cabinet decide tiia’t war 
...shall be declared, the 'Crown in cbuncil proclaims 
“ tl^ declaration of war andljthe Foreign Office recalls 
the ambassadors. The House of Commons dan 
refuse supplies but has no more power. In 1857,^ 
when the House condemned, the China war, Loi^^l 
Palmerston appealed to the country. 

4. Letters of marque and reprisal have been long^ 

disused. • 

5. Safe conducts to subje^jls travelling in foreign 
lands arid to foreign subjects ''at homfe tire now 
granted by meansrof passports under^the Sovereign’s 
sign manual, or fronj liis ambassadors abroad. 

6. The right of a veto on legislation.^ • • 

This right has not been us^d since 1707, in *the 

reign of Oueert Anne, but the Monarch may inform 
his M«inisters that the measure which they intend^to 
propose isMietasteful to him. aiuH that he will rfot 
entertain it. If they insist J^e cem dismiss them, and 
if Parliament will not support the new Ministers he 
can dissolve it and so appeal to the> country. Smee 
the •Reform Bill was thrown out by the Lords in 
1831, and the Cabinet. forced the Kjng^ to dissolve^ 
Parliament, it has pr^tctically been settled that the 
King must give effect to the advice of the Cabiftet* 
when supported^.by the nation, 

^ lUk, p. 473- 
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, 7. The King is first in military command. ^ 

{a) This applies to fleets^ armies* and forts. 

The pavy is governed the! Admiralty and^ the 
ar,my J^y thti War Office. • 

{b) Right of appointing Ports and*Havens. 

These are' now governed by various local author- 
ities controlled chiefly by the Local Gox^ernment 
Tioard, Irhe Board of Trade and the'Home SecretaVy. 
(c) The erection of beacons, lighthouses and sea 
marks. 

These are now erected and controlled by the 
^Trinity House and I^oard of Trade in England, 
Wales and the Channel Islands, and by the Light- 
house Commissioners in Scotlancl and Ireland. 

^ (</)'The Crown can prohibit by order in council 

or proclamation (39 and 40 Viet. c. 36) the 
importa^tions of ^ms, rtn'in^unition, gunpowder 
oV bther goods, or the exportation of the 
same or' any military stores! , 

8. The Crown is the fountain of justice. 

The whoje judicial power is now delegated to 
the* Courts of Jilstic^e, Thlj Sovereign, on the re- 
commendation of the Lord Chancell6r, appoints the 
Judges of the High Cou/t, and the Chancellor 
ajipoints the Justices of tfhe Peace for tiie counties 
on the recotnmendalion (?f the Lord-lieutenants, and 
the liprous^h J iistices on the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary ; the prerogative* of pardoning is 
exercised onjy on the advipe of the Home S&cretary. 
,ln 1822 the King wished to respite four punish- 
ments, but Sir Robert Peel an'd the Cabinet opposed 
*it hnd the sentences were carried out. 

9. As Parens Patriae the Sovereign is the guardian 
of Infants, Idiots and Ldnatics. This power is 
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delegated to the Lord Chancellor^ and pauper 
lunatics are«provi^d fjr under the administration 
of^tjie County Councils. ^ • 

10. The Crown is the fountain of hongur, of 
office and of • privilege. The »Crown confers all 
dignities and honours ; selects the PiMine Minister, 
who lays the names of his colleagues before the 
eVown for approval; may create an unlimited Ifumbe^ 
of peers of the United Kingdom* but the Scotch 
and Irish peerage is limited by the Acts of Union ; 
may create new offices and new titles, provided that 
they do not levy a tax on the subject ; but cannot 
alter the law of precedence *of peers or officers of 
state ; may grant pensions on the Civil list to the 
extent of 1 200 per annum. 

11. The Crown ' is the Arbiter of Commerce. 
Establishments o^^iharkets/and regulations of rail- 
ways, merchant seamen, piers and harbours, trading 
companies and bankruptcy now constitute the func- 
tions of the Board pf Trade. The (joinage is 
regulated by the iTeasury' and Mint autharitiesr 
and has been under thVi control of Parliament \^ince 
the Revokiti( 5 n. Corn returns for tithe purposes 
are now controlled by the Board of Agriculture. 

12. The Crown is the' Head of the*Establislied 

Church. * I • * 

The doctrine and ritual cannot be altered ex- 
cept by Act of Parliament, and the appointment of 
Bi.^hops is exercised oij the advice ^of the Prime 
Minister. Geesrge 1 ^ 1 . in 1806 refused to appoint 
as Archbishop of Canterbury the Bishop of Lincoln, 
who ha'd been nominated by Pitt, ‘and wished fo 
appoint the Bishop of Norwich instead. Pitt wa 5 
very angry and wrote* “Your Majesty’s .refusal td' 
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comply with liLs request can hardl^^ he understood 
by himself, and will certainly not be uiiderstood by 
the puJ)lic in any other li^ht •than as a decisive 
mark'pf yefuft Majesty's irot honouring him with 
that degree of copfidence which hi® predecessors 
have enjoyedr” ^ 

Nevertheless the King carried his [)oint. There 
has bden no instance since of a Monarch refusing 
to ratify the nomination of his Minister. 

The Queen’s pleasure is expressed for administra- 
tive i)urposcs in one of three ways : — 

(1) 13 y order in Council when the Privy Council 
are parties to the transaction. 

(2) liy order, commission or warrant under the 

sign manual, which is countersigned by one or more 
Ministers. « 

Except instructions t\Colonial Governors, which 
arc sealed* With the signet but not countersigned. 

(3) Writs; Letters Patent or*oth(;r document 
under the, Great Seal ; wherein ^responsibility rests 
with die Chancellor.^* 

when the Queen, ^acting 'bn the advice of Mr 
Gladstone, abolished the purchase system in the 
army, after the HilU- had bed^i thrown out by" the 
Hcjfuse of Lords, ^he used the royal warrant under 
the provisiohs of Qeo. ^III. c. 126). This is 
the most striking instance in this reign of the use 
of tfie royal prerogative by a "Minister to overrule 
the decision of one of the bjouses of Parliament. '' 

The use of the Royal prerogative with the advice 
of Ministers possesses several 'advantages of which 
perhaps the chief are, the quickness of action which 

^ “ Life of Pitt,” by Lord Ashburton,- p. 353. 

^ Anson : ‘SLavv and Customs of the 'Constitution, ”p. 43, 44. 
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would be impossible if each measure had to be 
first debated in^t^arlianient, the possibility of taking 
action wiiich allhdifbh essential would probably not 
be sanctioned at once by the country, and ;:he re-, 
strainjag effect on undesirable action clamoured for 
during some wzivc of popular emotion. It is thus 
of the greatest importance to resist stoutly any 
a 1 :tcmpt to further curtail the Royal prerogative, 
more especially since this country is not protected 
by a written constitution. 

Section III. — The Cabinet 

(a) The Prime ‘Minister. 

The Sovereign chooses the Prime Minister, who 
then proceeds to form a. Ministry, and submits the 
names of those who are wUling to serve under him 
for the Sovereign’s approval. The office of Prime; 
Ministcu" dates *froni tlie time when the Monarch 
no longer attended Cabinet meetings and Walpole 
is usually regarded as the first to hold it, Queen 
Anne being the last" Sovereign who presided at 
a Cabinet meeting. In the eighteenth century 
the -Sovereign created anyone he wished Prime 
Minister, and the choice ^of Pitt inust be - re- 
garded simply as a " dan^^erous experiment, l^ut 
one which, fortunately, Avas entirely successful. In 
this century, George III. could uiake^^r mar the 
foftunes of any statesman but nevertheless, since 
1807, there has been only one instance in which a 
King dismissed his Prime Minister, and^ even in 
that case Lord Melbourne had practically oflbrdd 
to resign; ’^In 1834, after Lord Althorp, the leadet 
of the House of Commons, had succeeded to the' 
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peerage, Melbourne wrote to the King that the 
strength’ of the* government, “mainl,y feJunded upon 
the personal weight and influence possessed by Earl 
SpencTejr in tke^I louse of Commons,” was now with- 
drawn! Viscount Melbourne earnestly entreats 
that no personal consideration for liim may prevent 
your Majesty from taking any measures, or seeking 
asiy otrliQr advice which your Majesty may thiitk 
more likely to 'conduce to your Majesty’s service, 
and to the advantage of the country ; ” and William 
IV.* answered that, under tliese circumstances, he 
“ does not think it would be acting fairly or honour- 
aUy l)y his lordship to call upon the Viscount for 
the continuance of his services iiici position of which 
thd tcnjLire appears to the King so precarious.” ^ 

In the' last century the resignation of the Prime 
Minister was as often ^lue to a personal dispute 
with the flving as with the majority of the House 
of Commons aKd Pitt rej^igned in 1800 because 
George III. would not consent to allow the question 
of Ci^tholic Emanc;p 5 .tTon to be* brought up in the 
Conrifions. fiince^then, witl> the exception of the 
case of Melbaurne quoted above, and^the dismissal 
of Lord Grenville in, 1807, Ministers have only re- 
signed wheq, they/ found k impossible ©to* carry on 
the Goveimment, or •wheil„ a 'majority was returned 
against them to the House of Commons. Formerly 
they^ waited* for a„vote of censure, but Disraeli in- 
troduced the custom of retiring at once whifn the 
result of the election was knoyv^n. At the present 
time, the leader of the party wWch has a majority in 
the ♦House of Commons is sent* for by the Queen 
&nd commanded to form a Government but on 
^ “ Peel l^'ipers,” edited by J. Parker, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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some occasions the Primd IVfinister * linds iiimself 
in a minority. « ■ ^ 

This was the* fa^p of Disraeli in 1868, who was 
Minister for nine months with a liberal majority of 
one hundred and twenty ag-ainst him, but such an 
anomalous condition of affairs can only happen when 
for some reason or other a Government is defeated, 
ajid it is not desirable to appeal at once to the country. 
The acceptance of office by the Prime Minister is 
conditional on his ability to find competent associates 
willin^fj to serve with him. Althoiig-h usually, the 
choice is thus made easy for the Queen, there have 
been cases where the rival claimants have been so 
equally matched, ,or when certain statesmen have 
refused to act with others, that a great amount^ of 
discretion has been left to Her Majesty, but this point 
Avill be discussed later. The leader of the party, 
and thus the prospective Prime Minister, is chosen 
by the House of Commons, but) lately we have had 
signs that this important function is likely to be in- 
terfered with by tkc Political Associations outsidp 
Parliament, which point we will also ^discuss^ later. 

( 6 ) The Cabinet vary in'* number, but always 
include the High Chancellor, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
p^irst Lord of the Council, and t\ie principal Secre- 
taries of State. The members of the Cabinet are 
always Privy Councillors. The evolution' of ■^the 
Cabinet, as, indeed, that of the whole of our con- 
stitutional machine, has been gradual, and it is 
^fficult to say when the Committee of Council 
definitely became known as the Cabinet ; but ai:)o\it 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the term 
was used to denote that group of Privy Councillors'- 
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with whom the Kmg "took counsel on 'kfifairs of 
State. . t r 

Mr Gladstone sums up th?E ajpgument* against the 
King’3 pV'esence at Cabinet^mectings in the follow- 
ing tehns : — ‘'‘'The presence of the King at the 
Cabinet either means personal government-- that is 
to say, the reservation to him of all final decisions 
^vliich^ie may think fit to appropriate — or else the 
forfeiture of dignity by his entering upon equal 
terms into the arena of general, searching and some- 
times warm discussions ; nay, and even of voting, 
too, and of being out-yoted ; for, in Cabinets, and 
even in the Cabinets reputed best, important . 
questions have sometimes been /ound to admit of 
no other form of decision.'’ ^ 

‘ The" Cabinet is practically responsible for the 
whole government of the^ country, although most 
important Executive acts may be done by the 
various administrative dep/irtments without calling 
a meeting. When the Prime Minister thinks it 
.^desirable lo call togc'tfier the members, he, or one 
of hi'J:- private secretaries^ issues a notice, request- 
ing the attendance of Her Majesty’s servants, and 
this is entirely a private note, and has not the 
ancient formality of the ^ summons to ,<^he Privy 
Council. B^lls ii/trodiiced by the Government in 
the House of Commons, ate distinguished in several 
impQ'rtant uespects from the private Bills introduced 
by members of "Parliament who are not in the 
Cabinet. * 

“ The Ministers orihc Crown are eniitled to its fuil confidentfe, 
aad J:his nieans, first, that the Sovereign shall not seek or take 
^advice from others in matters of State unknown to them ; next, 

’ 1 “ Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. i. p. 85. 
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that he shall not give public expression \o opinions on njatters of 
State, unadvised byj;hem; and, lastly, that he shall give them 
proof of his c<Jnfid^nce by the acceptance of their advice, not 
only as to the measures government, but in other ways, 
anti especially as to the persons who shall fill offices ifi the Royal 
gift.'i ^ ^ 

The Ministers are responsible to P^irliaincnt and 
the people as advisers ^of the Crown. Any one of 
them may advise the Crown, and whoever does so is 
responsible to the country for th,e .advice he has 
given. 

In a criticism of a letter of the Prince Cons^prt, 
in which he states that he regarded himself as 
the Queen's confidential adviser and permanent 
Minister, Mr GlcVilstone says: “Minister to the 
Queen he could not be, because his conduct 
was not within the reach and control of Parlia^ 
ment.” ^ 

If the Prime Minister differs fron^i ^ ^colleague 
in the Cabinet,^ he 'cannot dismisjj him, but can 
say that he will not serve with him, and then 
it becomes a question who shall resign* and the 
answer depends entirely'- upon jthe Strength", and 
popularity of^the dissentient Member. 

11^1783, Pitt, the soft, organised a Tory Govern- 
ment which was at first .opposed^ by tlie House* of 
Commons, but afterwards was^ supported, and the 
confidence of the Common*^ was in the year follow- 
ing ratified by the country. Again in *1834, «PeeI 
and Wellington were called to power by the King, 
against the wishes of the^' House, d'li^ doctrine has 
since grown up, thaCeven if Ministers do possess 
the confidence of tJie hhouse of Commons’ but ^nat, 

^ Anson : “ Law and Customs of the Constitution,’’ p. 125. 

Gladstone’s “ Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. i. p. 37. 
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that ofc the nation, \t ia the duty ol the •Crown to 
appeal to the country. 

“ Tlie essential point to notice *is that these contests each in 
effect ;idn5U' the principle that il^s the verdict of thr* pofiifcal 
Sovereign which* ultimately determines the right, or (what in 
politics is much the si*me thing) the powef of a Cabinet to 
retain office, nanlely, the nation.” ' 

The ultimate letral action of the House of 
Commons which disapproves of a Ministry is the 
refusal to pass the Army Acts, or to grant Supplies, 
but it has never been necessary to resort to either 
measure. ^ 

» The Prime Minister is the usual mouth-piece of 
the Cabinet to the Sovereign, but any Minister has 
a. right to communicate directly with him. All com- 
onunichtions, whether home or foreign, must be sent 
to the Minister responsible, and despatches from 
abroad must always be sent to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, ancf not* the If, rime Minii^ter, unless, of course, 
both offices are held by one individual. 

The pK)cdedings qf^^the Cabitu^ot are secret, and no 
miniVes of any kind are now kept. Sir Robert Peel 
writes to Sir James ^(jraham in 1848: “Can you 
give me any* information with regard to a practice 
which certainly used'' to prevail in the earjier annals 
of "Cabinet Councils, n^picly, the recording formally 
the opinions of the "'Minister present, either simply 
by jyay of ^record for their own satisfaction, or for 
the information o'f the Sovereign ? ' I think I have 
heard you say. that during Lord Grey’s Govehmient, 
tminutes of Cabinet deliberations and decisions w^re 
pccasioi\ally made. The nearest approach to any- 
^ thing of the kind which I recollect was in 1829. I 

^ Dicey : “ The L.'iw of the Constitution,” p. 361. 
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prepared a memorandum, assigning my reasolis for 
advising the Kin^to permit the consideration of the 
Catholic question by#his ^Government, with a view 
to settlement. The K^ing desired th^t ^11 tliose 
of his Ministers who had Uieretofore resisted the 
Catholic claims should see this memoj'andum, and 
inform him whether they concurred in the advice 
givjsn in it. But the communication took ^olace. 
individually, and not in the Cabinet.” 

Sir James Graham answers that during the dis- 
cussion in the Cabinet, before the Reform Bill, 
minutes were often prepared by Lord Grey for 
the consideration of the King. Apparently in the ‘ 
Administration of L^Drd Grenville and Fox in 1805, 
this practice was very usual. After reading Sir 
James’ letters, Prince Albjert writes in Not^ember, ' 
1848, that "'the revival of such minutes upon 
important questions of the day, wotiljl ,b^ of the 
greatest use to the Crcnvnn I have f^lways felt it to 
be a source of great weakness for the Sovereign not 
to be allowed to foHow the arguments winch may 
have decided the Cabinet hi coming to 5 conclusion 
upon the advice; which they may^give.”^^ 

The action of the f)abinet is now unanimous, 
but formcHy ^ the individual mernbers were onjj^^ 
independent heads of the departments. / 

111 1802 Pelham protestW in writing against 
the minute of the Cabinet for signing die dSfimt^ 
Tre?ity of Amiens. " Dissentient, because I think 
it necessary, for^ the seciJrity and interest of the 
Dominions, that before^ any definite treaty is signed, 
a satisfactory explangition should be required, both 
as to the objects of the different expeditions which 
. ^ “Sir Robert Peel,” Jj»S. Parker, vol. iii. p. 499., 
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have been fitted out for France without previous 
cbmmuiiicatioh with this countr^^ ai\d as the 
genergil views of the Freribh Republic/' ^ 

. Now,*evAiry action takeij^by the Government ftn- 
plies* that each individual member approves of it, 
and if one of the Ministers dissents, it is his duty 
to retire from office. In some cases Ministers retire 
•because^ they are unwilling to be a member of the 
Government which introduces a measure but will 
yet support it in the House of Commons. Mr 
Gladstone’s resignation from the Cabinet during the 
Maynooth Bill was si«.ch an instance. As a rule, 

' l^owever, when Ministers resign, they either actively 
oppose the measure or remain neutral, and some 
iTiay refuse office because, although willing to support 
*a Govcirmnent, they are , unwilling to be members 
of it. 

The Cabipei gives no orders but it settles what 
orders shall be given, and tfhe Queen in Council 
converts them into commands, but Ministers do not 
initiate any importarK businesiS^ whether legislative 
or .executive, witjiout previous communication with 
the Sovereign. - . 

Demands for public mojiey are only made by 
IVjinlsters and the Budget is prepared by the Chan- 
cellor of t)?e Exchequer. All the revenue is paid 
into the Consolidated 1 'und at the Banks of England 
jtnd Irela^id, and from this _ fund nothing is paid 
except by Parliamentary Authority. When , the 
authority oE Parliament has been given, the Queen 
" directs issues to be made in ^pursuance of it by an 
0 oiielcr to thaf effect countersigned by two Lords 
of the Treasury. 

, ^ “ Life of Fitt,’* Lord Ashbourne, p. 270. 
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This order empowers the Treasuiy^ to call upon 
the Comptroller .and Auditor General to give to 
the Lords of the Treasury a credit on the Excbequer 
account at the Hank. The Bank tran^fefs tlie^Sums 
to the Paymaster General, who distributes them to 
the departments. The Auditor General sees that 
the sums are so spent and reports the fact to the 
public accounts C'ommittee of Parliament. • 

In this way every halfpenny of tlte*public money 
is rigidly guarded from the possibility of misuse 
and the cycle completed from the time the Hoifse 
of Commons votes the supfflies until it examines 
the manner in which they h§.ve been expended. • 
The Leader of die House of Commons who is 
always a Minister has to satisfy the constant dejnand 
for legislation, to answer questions, and to arrange 
the order of legislation, to see that the Budget and 
the Army Act pass in good time and •generally to 
manage the business oT tht House. • 


Section IV , — The^ Privy Connfil 

• • 

The Privy Council has ceased to be,an advisory 
council of the Crown, ,but it still meets for the 
purpose of^npking Orders, issuing Proclamatioiv;, 
and attending at formal acts S4:ate. • 

The Judicial Committee *bf the Privy Council 
when it gives Judgment “ humbly ad^fiscs* MeT 
Majesty^’' that an appeal should be allowed or 
dismissed or a judgment varied. The members are 
nominated and can be, dismissed by The Sovereign, 
and all lapse at his# death unless rei^ewed %y tke 
new occupant of the throne. 

Orders in Council ar« multifarious in cljaracter. 
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They confirm acts of colonial legislatures, give effect 
to treaties, grant charters to companies or municipal 
bodies, or regulate the Ijysinflss of the executive 
depa'rJ;mentB. • Most of the old duties of the Privy 
Council are now transferred to goivcrnmental de- 
partments, aftd the Council acts as a rule, not on its 
own responsibility, but on that of the departments 
•concerned. 



CHAPYER II 


THE MINISTERS OF THE CROWN 

' Scciio/i I, — The Chief Executive Officers* 

• • 

I. The Chancellor. 

This office dates back to the reign of Edward the 
Confessord but the almost fabulous British King 
Arthur is said to have appointed a Chancellor.-' 
His powers and duties are brielly : — 

1. Keeper of the Great Seal. 

From the art of writing- being little known the' 
use of seals became common, but Edward the Con- 
fessor was the first to use one formaUy. instead of 
signing documents. * * ‘ . 

As keeper of the Great Seal and as Head of the 
Crown Office in CHianccry \n?lieiyi the Seal is for 
most purposes affixed, the* Chancellor is respon'sible 
for its use, and thus directly ebnveys^the ultimate 
expression of the will of. the Sovcireign to the j^eople. 

2 . Legal Puties. 

The King in very early^trmes appoiiTted a secre- 
tary to help him decide controversies and remedy 
wrongs, and to fcame writs and write letters *in*the 
King’s*name to the Jut^e by which means suits 
were instituted* This secretary was called the 
Chancellor, and the office in which he ’presided was* 
the Chancery. At* first *he was a priest *and 4h<* 

^ Stubbs : “ Constitutional History.” 

- Campbell ; “ Live^of Chancellors,” vol. i. j). 2. 
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office* rose into importance from the energy of 
A’Becket anci others, but it was not until the reign 
of Ecjward I. that its supremac 5 y was established. 

, T-he bquit^ble jurisdiction of the Chaitcellor dates 
back to the reign^of Richard II., and he is now a 
Lord Justice: of the Court of Appeal, a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
r onci ©f ^the Peers who sits in judgment in cases of 
appeal to the «Housc of Lords. 

He is entrusted by sign manual warrant with the 
care of lunatics and the wardship of infants, and the 
care of their estates m’s rescirved to the Chancery 
].)ivision of the High Court by the Judicature Act, 
187*^. His jurisdiction in bankruptcy is now dele- 
gated to the High Court and (a)imty Court. 

3. Patronage. 

He is responsible for the appointment of the 
Judges of .the' High Court, of Justices of the Peace 
for the counties and boroughs’ acting on l)chalf of the 
Sovereign, .but he appoints County Court Judges 
and presents to CroWn livings o'f the value of .,^20 or 
lesirindepehdently of the' Crown. 

4. Speaker in House of Lords. 

“ He certainly is ex officio ProloCalor or Speaker of the House 
of, Lords, whether lie^be a peer or not. Without any commission 
or express auMiority fof the purpose, he always i)rcsides there 
when present.’'^ 

3. He is always a member of the Privy Council, 
and as such has the right to advise the Crown in 
matters of state, and he is always in the Cabinet. 
He is thus k political officer and is appointed and 
I rct^ires with the Government. 

6. He is Chancellor of Great Britain and there is 

} Campbell : “Lives of Chancellors,” vol. i. p. 14. 
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only one Great Seal for Engbuid and Scotland. 
There* is a Chanqellor for Ireland, but the Gre'at Seal, 
although it exists ift dimlicate for Irish usc„is the 
Great Seal of the United? Kingdom. , , * • 

II. The Lard Privy Seal is, a member oT the 
Cabinet, but the duties in connection with the office 
of the Privy Seal were abolished in 1884. 

•Before giving* a description of the powier«s and 
duties of the five Secretaries of State,* it is necessary 
to state that, excepting in so far as a Statute gives 
powers to one or other, each may perform any# of 
the functions of the variotfti departments. Here, 
however, we shall only briefly describe the routine* 
•duties which are wsually performed by each. 

III. The Secretary of State for P'oreign Affairs.* 
He is head of the Foreign Office which waS created* 

in 1782, and the members of which now consist of a 
Permanent Under Secretary, Assistartt.Uncler Secre- 
taries, and a PauJiam^utefry Under Secretary with a 
permanent staff of clerks and messengets fo^ foreign 
and home service. * ‘ Herein iTll jlie correspondence - 
with Foreign Powers is cdnductecV the magnitude of 
which is very^Tcat. The F''oi'eign Secretary must 
keep the Sovereign fully informed as to ihe nature of 
despatches rj^ccived and s^ent ^see qjite p.^5) and m^ist 
also be prepared to answer cfiiesJLions and criticism in 
Parliament. In the case of In?; being a i^eer the Under 
Secretary acts qs his# mouthpiece jn the? Hdus^ \y{ 
Commpns. He chiefly determines the foreign policy 
Avhich is to be pursued llut the Cabinet shares tlie 
responsibility, and important decisions ate not arrivecT 
at without consultation A^fith the othet Ministers.* * 
He advises the Crown in the selection of ambas- > 
sadors, charges d’affaiies and plenipotentjaries, or 
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may himself represent the Soverelg^n in international 

congresses. He is kept fully informed by the chan- 
ceries. of the condition of politidfe abroad and receives 
and communicates with fordiign Governments through 
the 'English Ministers abroad and the Foreign 
Ministers credited to England. In a general way it 
is not permissible for a State to refuse to receive a 
'diplomatic agent from another power, which has the 
right to send one when it chooses. If, however, there 
are special reasons against the agent individually, or 
reasons to believe that his reception may be taken to 
imply acquiescence in Claims inconsistent with rights 
belonging to the State, to which he is sent, then he 
may be refused. England w6uld not receive a 
legatq or nuncio from the Pope when he was a 
temporary sovereign. The diplomatic agent is 
furnished with a letter of credence specifying his 
rank and bespeaking credit for what he will com- 
municate in the nahie of hJs Gover.nment. The full 
powers ,s to negotiate and sign treaties on specific 
occasions are conferred by letters patent. Except 
when an internaliional contract is personally con- 
cluded by a sovereigh or other person exercising the 
sole treaty making. power of a State, or when it is 
niade in v^irtue pi power incidental to 'an official 
station and within the fimits of that power, ratifica- 
tion by the supreme poWer of the State is necessary 
t6 iVs validity.^ « ^ 

Ratification may be withheld because the pteni- 
potentiary exceeded his instructions, or because the 
new treaty conflicts with anterior obligations or'^is 
'incompatible with the constitutional la\’^f.^pe of the 
contracting States. 

' Hall : “ Internation 4 > Law,” p. 300’. 
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A State may dismiss a diplomatic agent either 
because it wishes /to break off all friendly relations 
and enter upon a statfe or war or because he i§ per- 
sonally disagreeable. * ^ 

At the present time the public t^kes a Keen interest 
in foreign affairs, and the Opposition iift Parliament 
is always asking for information, so that it is neces- 
sary frequently to* publish Blue Books detailjng the* 
steps which have been taken and the* correspondence 
which has passed. This work of sorting out suitable 
documents for publication and editing them requiiies 
great edre and circumspccticfn, and forms not the 
least of the arduous functions of the Foreign Office^ 
IV. I'he Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

The Home Secretary is the official through whorfi 
communications pass between the Crown and sub- 
jects, both in the cases of private individuals and 
great corporations, and he is also the^iujanssof com- 
munication between tlfe Grown and the Church. In 
most cases where the Sovereign's pleasiye hg-s to be 
expressed under the sign mantial. the Home Secre- 
tary has to countersign it. * , ^ 

He is responsible for the mainteqjancc of the 
Queen's peace, and for. this purpose is entitled to 
demand a ^pgrtion of the* sum av^iilable for secj;et 
service and may control th^ use of the telegraph, 
appoint special constables aiid call out the reserve 
forces. , # ^ • 

He 2^lvises the Crown as to the frequency with 
which assizes should be held, and appoints Recorders 
for' Quarter Sessions, Metropolitan Magistrates, and* 
the Pubjie^jpsecutor ancf his staff. • 

His cm^^uties conferred by Act of Parliament, 
in the performance of ^ which he is aided Ipy a per- 
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manent staff of clerks and inspectors, are shortly as 
follows : — 

1. .Police. 

. He tlra.ws^ up rules fifcm time to tin^e for 'the 
gov’ernment, pay, plothing, accoutrenaents and neces- 
saries of suoli constables as may be appointed under 
Act (2 & 3 Viet. c. 93) which also gives him the 
■ optien.of approving of the person appointed to be 
chief constable.* 

The Watch Committee of Borough Corporations 
bus to send to him a c(jpy of all rules made for the 
regulation and guidance of the borough constables 
((45 & 46 Viet. c. 50).^ 

Separate police in places wit?h more than 1 5,000 
inhabitants are not to be superseded l)y the county 
police without the consent of the Secretary of State 
(19 & 20 Viet. c. 69). 

At present' country police are appointed and 
governed by the County Council and Justices of the 
Peace ponjyintly, and the borough police by the Cor- 
poration, both aefin^' under rules drawn up by the 
Secretary of State. ' 

In the Metropofc the Secretary ©f State has the 
power of doing anything required to be done whether 
apthorised^ by resolution or Act ^of the police 
authority or not (53 &^54 Viet. c. 45), and is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the efficiency and good con- 
&\fct of tlfe metyopolitan police. 

2. Mines. 

All owners, agents and managers of mines have 
' to submit t6 the Secretary of.State the special rilles 
which have been drawn *up for such mines, and he 
has the power to object to the rules and suggest 
others, ^nd if the owner, ag&pt or manager objects to 
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them the matter is referred to arbitration ( & 1; i 
■ Viet, c* 58). • ' ^ * ■ 

He appoints and ifiay remove inspectors of .mines 
anci assigps them their duties, and an}^ prder*made ox 
exemption granted by him under tlje Act (50 & 5 iVict. 
c. 58) may be revoked or altered by him either un- 
conditionally or subject to such conditions as he may 
se« fit, and such orders shall be signed by hiyi^or hy» 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Linder Secretary. 

3. 'Factory Acts. 

The Secretary of State has power to enforce simi- 
tary provisions in workshops and laundries ; to direct 
formal investigation in case of accidents ; to appoinj, * 
with the approval n^f the Treasury as to numbers 
and salaries, such inspectors and clerks and servants 
as he thinks necessary, aiKl to make regulations to ' 
guide the inspectors in appointing a sufficient number 
of surgeons for the purposes of the* Act (41 & 42 
Viet. c. t6), (48 & 59‘Vic?t. c. 37). . 

4. Explosives. , 

The Secretary oTState mayhia,ke, rescind, alter or 
add to byelaws for regulating the. conveyance, load- 
ing or unloading of gunpowdeif and all notices of 
accidents which occur in conneetjon with any factory, 
magazine dr ^^tore either by exploj^ion or fire arc Jto 
be sent to him (38 & 39 Vief. c. *1 7). • 

5. Prisons. 

Her Majesty .may •at any time, on flie fect)iTi- 
mewcUiVon of the Secretary of State, by warrant 
under her sign manual, appoint any number of per- 
sohs, not exceeding five, to be Commissioners for* 
the purpose of aiding the*'Secretary of. State*to carry 
into effect ’the provisions of the Prison Act, 1877. 

The prisons, furniturjs^and effects, and the. appoint- 
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ment * of all’ officers anti control of prisoners are 
vested’ in ancl exercised by the Secrefary of State, 
who jnay make rules reeVlathig tht. visiting com- 
piittccsV)f jusj:ices, appoinUm any county a convenfent 
pris6n or jirisons ii^ which prisoners ajre to be confined 
b(;fore or during their trial, and arrange what class 
of criminals shall be lodged in any prison and may 
* removg them from one to another.. • * 

Sentences involving hard labour may in certain 
cases be relaxed by him, and he can draw up regula- 
tions as regards the ckissifi cation and treatment of 
debtors and prisoner'^ who are not criminals. He 
’ piay visit or authorise the visitation of any prison 
under his jurisdiction. • 

• 6. He .submits for the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council the Ijyelaws jjas^ed by Municipal Corpora- 
tions (/15 & 46 Viet. c. 50) and County Councils 
(Local CilovQrifment Act, 1888). 

7. He recoijimends to *the* L013J Chancellor the 
j usticej of the Peace for the boroughs. 

8. He advises the*Sovereign*as to the exercise of 
the Royal preroj^itive oPmorcy. 

V. The lyrst L^A’d of the Treasusy. 

He is nearly always either the Prime Minister or 
tl;e leader of the I louse o£ Commons, l ife nominates 
the J unior*Lords aud'has a large patronage, but does 
not take i)art in the duties of the 'I'reasury e.xcepting 
when* (jne^tions, arise which jthe (Chancellor of the 
ICxchequer cannot settle. The Treasury, Board, 
which consi.sLs of the First Lord, ijie Chancellor of 
*the P^xcheqfler and the Juniof Lords, does not now 
•meet, alid individuals arc tiow personally responsible 
for business which is transacted under the general 
control qf the Chancellor of .the Excheque?^ 
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VI. The Chancellor of the’Exchequei*. 

He i§ practically the Finance Minister ami- has a 
Board to support him. ^he estimates are super- 
vised in the Treasurj' bef|)re they are pri.‘sented to 
Parliament, anci it is the duty of jthe cfepartmettt to 
see that no more money is asked for than is wanted, 
and that no more money is spent than has been 
audaorised by Pacliament. The Treasury exeucises 
a general control over salaries and, sees that work 
which is paid for is actually done. Proposals to 
raise or remit taxation are always presented by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer <0 Parliament. He is 
assisted by a Permanent Secretary and staff consist; 
ing of skilled experts who are familiar with the vari- 
ous expenditures of the departments of Government 
and who are accustomed tq scrutinise accounts.' He 
still appoints the Sheriffs for the counties. 

VII. The Colonial Secretary. • , ^ 

The first Coloi\ial Secrotary was appointed in 1801 
and was definitely described as the Secretary of 
State for War and tiie Colonies, but was relieved of 
his duties in the department of war in 1S54. 

The staff of^ the Colonial Oi^icc at tlie present 
time consists of the Secretary of State and the 
Parliamenttiry Under Secretary who are politicians 
and change with the Goyernme*nt, and tliQ^Permanent 
Under Secretary, four Assisfunt Under Secretaries, 
a Legal Assistant, an/i a staff of clerks* an(> ni^ci- 
senger^who do not change with the Ministry.^ 

The British Qolonial Empire has afi area of 9J 
million square miles, ^which is about six times as« 
large as was the Ropian Empire during the pcrioc},of. 
its greatest prosperity. The population is, however, 

^ Colonia^Office List, 1899. 
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only fwenty-foiir millions, but is rapidly increasing, 
and there are'no less than forty distinct^goverfiments, 
all of which are more or le^s u»der the direct control 
of the Solpnial Office and^ may be classified under 
four^distinct fieadings — / 

(a) Self-gpverning Colonies with elected Legis- 
lative Councils and Ministers who ^re not only 
P'esponsible to the Crown but also to their legislatures. 
There are eU^v^m such colonies, Canada, Cape of 
Good Mope, Natal, Newfoundland, New South 
WJales, New Zealand, Oueensland, South Australia, 
Tasmania, Victoria »nd Western Australia, and 
their total area is seven million square miles, while 
their total population is about twelve millions. 

^ (^) In nine colonies the Legislative Council is 
partly elected — ^ 

The Crown has reserved power of legislating 
by ord^r ii) '‘Council in British ' Guiana, Malta, 
Mauritius (including Seychelles). 

The C'rown has no general power of legislating 
by order in CouncH in the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, Lcewvird Islands. 

Cyprus has a sy^iilar Legislative , Council but is 
not a British Possession. 

(c) In sixteen colonies the Legislative Council 
is nominated by the" CroAv.n, and the Crown has 
reserved the ]:)Ower of legislating by order in Council 
-r -British cNcw Guinea, Ceylon, Falklands, P'iji, 
Ganibia, Gold C!oast, Grenada, Hong Kong,^ Ltigos, 
St Lucia, St Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
'Trinidad and Tobago, Turks Islands. 

, lei) Four colonies havenno Council, and the legis- 
lative powers are delegated to the officer adminis- 
trating the Government. TJie Crown has reserved 
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the power of legislating by order in* Council in 
Gibraltar, Labuan and St Helena, but in Basutoland 
there is no such reserved ^ower.^ 

Besides these there a^ a number of^ scattered 
dependencies w^iich do not possess regularly formed 
administrations and vast territories cgntrollcd by 
High Commissioners or Chartered Companies, or 
which are otherwise in a position of depend^:^ncy , 
to the British Empire. Such are Jh:itish Central 
Africa, and the territories controlled by the North 
Borneo Company, and the Royal Niger Company. 
The Somali (North East Africa) Protectorate, Zan- 
zibar, the East Africa Protectorate and Uganda are^ 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Stale 
for Foreign Affairs. Aden, Perim, Socotra, the* 
Laccadive, Nicobas and A/idaman are administered 
by the Secretary of State for India, and Ascension 
and Wei-hai-wei are under the Admiralty/'. 

The main principles, however, apply to all, that 
the Crown in Parliament can make laws which are 
binding on any part* of the Queen's dominions, and 
that no colony can make a4aw intended Ito bind tjie 
colony which is,repugnant to any^^ct of Parliament. 
The Crown in Council or the Crown acting through 
the Coloniifl Governor cart veto all Colonial legis- 
lation, and even if the^ GovdVnpr assciits to any 
Bill he must at once repoff*it to the Secretary of 
State for the colonies, who may advise the Grown 
to disayow it. The Colonial Secretary in some 
cag^s has carried on negotiations with Foreign 
States regarding their relationships with the colonies. 
Through the courtesy of Mr Secretary^ Chan^berlain 
I am permitted to give the following authoritative 

^ Colonial Office kist Introduction, 1899. 
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statement as^ to the present practice, “with the ex- 
ception of l?he Transvaal and the Orangti Free 
State^ communications with wlirich are made through 
the Colonial Secretary an(f the High Commissioner 
for S()uth Africa, negotiations with Foreign Countries 
in regard to, their relations with the Colonies, as in 
regard to other matters, are generally conducted by 
, the Secretary of State for b'oreign. Affairs, though in 
one or two ra;'e^ instances, as in the case of the State 
of J ohore, an agreement has been made on behalf of 
ITcr Majesty by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and in others negotiations have been carried on with 
the consent of Her Majesty’s Ciovernment directly 
between Colonies and Foreign^ States without the 
intervention of either the Foreign or the Colonial 
Secretary,”^ 

The Colonial Governor. 

1 le is apppinted by commission and is limited as to 
his powers by letters patent ^and instructions. He 
convokes and prorogues legislative assemblies and 
his assent is necessary to Bills passed by the Colonial 
legislatures; He initiaCes legislation in colonies 
which have no e^’cted legislature, ^issues warrants 
for the expenditure of public money, and appoints 
and dismisses all public servants, absolutely or pro- 
visionally on the‘appi‘oval of the Crown, according to 
his instructions or the terms of the local law, but in 
Golonies v/hich possess responsible government he 
acts with the advice of his Council. He can pardon 
or respite criminals convicted in colonial courts. 

VIII. The Secretary of State for India, 
i , He is appointed by tb£ Crown on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and himself appoints the fifteen 

^ Letter dated Apnl 19th, 1S99. 
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members of the Council of India, nine of whom* must 
have s(?!rved or resided in India for ten* years -within 
ten years of their appointment, and they hold pfiicc 
for ten years subject to r^iioval by addrq^ss •of both 
Houses pf Parliament. The Council meets onCe a 
week, but the Secretary of State may sunamon it when 
and as often as he pleases. Orders or communica- 
tioQs proposed to be sent to India, and orders made in , 
the United Kingdom under the Act, which provides 
for tlie better government of India, must either be 
brought before the Council at a meeting, or laid on 
iis table for seven days for perusal, but the Secretary 
of State may, in many cases, override his Council, and, 
need not submit to k secret or urgent orders. 

The Secretary of State in Council appoints, pro-' 
motes, or removes membe5,s of the India Oflice on 
his own discretion, but he cannot grant or appro- 
priate any part of the Indian revenUfc^ or jDorrow 
money without the consent of a niajority of the 
Council. In certain matters, such as the expendi- 
ture of Indian revenues for mil itfiry purposes* teyond 
the frontier, the action of the Secretary oT State and 
the Council is npt valid unless it i^^sancUoned by the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The Ouften appoints, ynder the sign manuaf, 
the Governor-General of Indi^, ,the Gewernors of 
Madras and of Bombay, wifH“the members of their 
Councils, and the Jucjges of the High Coui'ts^o#' 
Calcytta^ Madras, Bombay, and the North-West 
Pre^inces, and aU other Indian appointments, un- 
less otherwise provided for, are vested innhe Queen, 
acting on the advice of tho» Secretary of State? 

The Governor-General of India. 

He can make war ,and peace, but an order 
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to cflmmente hostilifies must be made known 
to Parliament within three months^; he may in 
Council constitute new pi^oviaces by. proclamation, 
but his or^lers cannot be Enforced until the sanction 
of the Queen has been conveyed^ to him by the 
Secretary of State, whose orders he mu^t always 
obey. . " 

ladian legislation is effected by Gaverpor- 

General and. lys Council, but he may refuse his 
assent to a measure passed by the majority, or 
reserve it until the Queen has signified her assent, 
<'ind any law may bcc disallowed by the Crown, or 
can be reversed by the Imperial Parliament. 

IX. The Secretary^ for War. . 

• In r888 the l)usiness of the War Office was 
grouped by order in Council into two depart- 
ments -(i) Military, under the Commander - in - 
Chief ,* ^^(2) .,Finance, under a P^inancial Secretary, 
both under the ultimate control of the Secretary 
of State, who is responsible for everything in 
connection with the army, and its uses in war 
aivl peace.^ He lias to acpoimt to Parliament for 
the maintenance discipline and good conduct, for 
the methods of conducting war, both from a political, 
and from a military stai\dpoint, for the state of the 
forts, ordmyice and^ cCiwimissariat, and for the finance 
of the army. In i89jJ*a Government was defeated 
because the Secretary of Sta.te for War had allowed 
the store of ammunition to fall below a certain Jevel, 
and this proves that, legally, he can be called to 
account for^any trivial error of administration. t 
^ In practice he is assisted by a Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, a Pdnancial Secretary, and the Commander- 
in-Chief. The functions of the Commander-in-Chief 
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relate to tlie command, discipline, and distribution 
of the •Jinny, the enlistment, education,* trainino-. and 
discharge of soldicrs,«feind» the appointment and pro- 
motion of officers. Formerly he was responsible also 
for the commisif^ariat, clothing, ordnance, biiildhigs, 
and transport, while the Financial Sccrefciry proposed 
expenditure in the annual estimates, audited accounts, 
issyed warrants for payment of money, and contBolled^ 
the manufacturing departments and i^oytracts. 

In 1895 the responsibility for supplying the army 
with warlike stores was imposed upon the Director 
of Artillery, although the control of the factories by 
which the stores were mainly produced, remained in 
the hands of the Financial Secretary. This anomaly 
was rectified in 1899, when the Director-Ciencral of 
Ordnance was charged witlj supplying the arfny with 
Avarlike stores, equipment and clothing, and was in- 
vested also with the direction of the •nianufg.cturing 
departments of the army.* To the Financial Secre- 
tary now remains “ financial control only. 

The organisations of the W^ir Office undergoes 
more changes than any other (ipverniiient office, 
and shows sigqs of still developing. 

X. The First Lord of the Admiralty. 

He is responsible to tlv^ Crown and Parliamejfit 
for everything conneetjed with^ the navy. I'lie 
Admiralty is a distinct dcf)ftrtment, constituted by 
letters-patent, and is pot, like the War Offic^t, 4 lxi 
concentration in one Minister of tlie responsil)ility 
foi^he exercise of the Kdyal prerogative in respect 
to the army. The Admiralty Board consists of the * 
First Lord, four Naval i^ords, and a CivH Lor^l, • 
and meets once a week, when the technical experts 
advise the First Lord. ^Jts duties comprise the build- 
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ino^, aiming and victualfing of the fleet, the giving all 
orders,- the conferring of offices and appointments, 
the superintending of arsenals, tiockyards, and naval 
hospitals, qnd the making of all contracts. 

Irr'iSgo a Committee of the Cabii^et was formed, 
consisting of, the Prime Minister, the Parliamentary 
heads of the two services, the First Lord of the 
^Treasury, and the Colonial Secretary, which settles 
matters in wh;clp a joint naval and military policy is 
required, and such questions as are unsettled be- 
tween the two departments. 

XI. The Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Although in theory the Execu/.ive Government of 
Ireland is conducted by the Lord - Lieutenant in 
Council^ subject to instfuctions from the Home 
Office, the main burden of the work and responsi- 
bility rests op vhe shoulders of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord- Lieutenant. He^^is responsible for the 
Local Government of the country, and performs 
practically similar duties to those of the Home 
Secretary in' England. If a .member of the Cabinet, 
he helps to settle t.he policy to be afiopted for Ire- 
land, and usually brings in the Bills which the 
Government agree iipop. Ireland hats its own 
Chancellor, \.Law*^offic^i?s and Courts, £ut the Chief 
Secretary is ultimately ‘res]3onsible to the Queen 
and country for the mainten^.nce of order and the 
execution of justice. 

XII. The^Secretary for** Scotland. 

Some of '-the powers and duties of the Home 
, Secretary, the Privy Council, the Treasury, the 
Local Government Board, and the Education De- 
partment, were assigned in, 1885 to the Secretary 
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for Scotland. He keeps the Great ^eal of Scot- 
land, fs appointed by warrant under the ’ Royal 
Sign-manual, and is^usp^lly in the Cabinet. 

% 

Section II . — The Administrative D^artments 

These consist of the Post Office, the Local 
Government Board, the Boards of Trade, Aj^ricul-* 
ture, and Works, and the Education* Department. 

The Boards do not meet in any case, and the 
Heads of the Departments are political officers who 
are always Ministers and frecfuently in the Cabinet. 
They are responsible to jParliament for everything 
in connection with their Departments, but are 
assisted by a permanent staff of officials who are 
chosen by competitive examination. It is j^erhaps 
a suitable place here to give a short account of the 
Civil Service, which is composed o!* fnen «of good 
social position and education, who are paid at the 
rate a man of average ability and little capitg^l would 
expect to earn in such a profession as^the law or 
medicine, which is, of course, much higher than the 
pay of an officer in the navy or«army*of the same 
number of years’ standing. 

They must give their whole tim^ to their duties, 
are not allowed to engage jn* any other •occupation, 
and are not eligible for a seat in Parliament. The 
whole of the routined work devolj/es upon th^se 
ofi^alsf and the instinct fj^r a continuity of customs 
is early instilled* into them. But besides the Civi 
Service clerks, the ^ver increasing supervisioi 
exercised by the State ha^ called into- being* classics 
of experts in Public Health, Mines, Factories, 
Engineering, Educatioli, and other technicalities, 
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who perforrq the important' function of injectors 
and advisers to the various Govern^iient Depart- 
ments. ^ 

‘ I. « The 'Post Office. 

T^he Postmaster - General is a apolitical officer 
appointed from time to time by letters - patent 
under the great seal. He has a very extensive 
" patr6n-'\ge at his disposal, but hi^ powers are v'ery 
precisely defined by Statutes, and wherever the 
revenue would be affected by any action of the 
Post Office, the Treasury must be first consulted. 
His power to fix rat 4 s of postage, to arrange con- 
tracts for conveyance o( mails by packet, and to 
regulate the Post Office Savings Banks and money 
orderjs, are subject to the approval of the Treasury, 
and it is as a politician iiV Parliament alone that he 
can introduce new methods for the conduct of his 
business. He is responsible to Parliament for 
everything connected with the carrying of letters 
and gewods. by post, the telegraphs, the savings 
banks, and yinoney orders, and for generally conduct- 
ing* the business of the P6st Office, both with a 
view to the public ^convenience and as an important 
source of revenue to the Crown. 

* c 

HI. The Local Government Board. . 

This B6ard was cpnstituted in 1871 by Act 
(34 & 35 Viet. c. 70), which vests in it certain func- 
fidns of tbe Secretary of Stkte and Privy Council 
concerning ’ the Public Health and Local Go’v^rn- 
ment, together with the powers and duties of the 
Poor Law Board. It consists of a President 
" and a Permanent Staff, and its functions are as 
follows: — 

All the powers and dutie's vested in one of Her 
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Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State and *Privy 
Councif in tha several Acts relating to — 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; 

Public Health ; 

Local Government ; 

Drainage Sanitary Matters : 

Baths and Wash houses ; 

• Public Improvements; 

Towns Improvements ; 

Artizans’ and Labourers* Dwellings ; 

Returns, Local Taxation ; 

Prevention of Diseases ; • 

Vaccination ; 

are transferred and imposed upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board. • 

Generally speaking, the tLocal Government Board 
possesses the power of controlling and limiting 
the actions of the local authorities §l«cted*by the 
popular vote, and alsb nlay supervise and enforce 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Acts re- 
lating to Local Government. The manner m which 
this power is exercised ^may be conveniently stated 
under headings, 

I. Definitions of Areas. 

The LiO*c^ Governmeat Boar^ alter tjle 

boundaries of local gov^nmenf areas oi> the repre- 
sentation of a council of afiy county or borough 
that it is desirable, bu* may not altei; the efrea bf a.try 
borough or county without the consent of Parliament. 

^ Rules for . elections! Guardians * are elected 
unBer rules drawn up by the Local Government * 
Board (Act 94).^ 

^ The figures in brackets refer to the year in which the Local 
Government Act granting the p'bwer was passed. ^ 
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3. TThe riumber of county councillors and the 
boundaries of the electoral divisions ajre determined 
by the Local Government ^Boa^-d (88). 

4. Inspipction of Acco.unts. The Town Clerk 
shalf make a return to the Locfal Government 
Board of the receipts and expenditure of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation for each financial year, and the 

, Local Government Board shall prepare an abstract 
of the return ,anid it shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament (45 & 46 Viet. c. 50). Where any 
return relative to any rate, toll, tax, or due, raised 
in England (other ths^n such as is raised for public 
revenue of the United Kingdom) is required to be 
sent to one of the Secretaries of State, a duplicate 
must be sent to the Local Government Board (34 
& 35 Viet. c. 70). « 

5. Powers to allow money to be borrowed by 
local g,uthoijities. County Councils may borrow 
money with cpnsent of Local* Government Board 
(88), and Parish Councils may borrow money with 
consent '^of County Council and' Local Government 
Board. District .Councils may borrow with consent 
of Local Goy,ernm,f^nt Board (94). 

6. Election of Officials. District Councils may 
appoint Medical^ Officers.- of Health, Surveyors, In- 
spectors of ^Nuisances," clerks, and treasurers subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board. 

t y. Power to ^delegate duties frqm one authority 
to another. The Board can transfer to .County 
Councils such powers of Quarter Sessions, Justices, 
' the Privy Council, the Secretaries of State, the 
*Bqard of Tr^ide, the L6cal Government Board, 
and the Education Department, as appear to be 
within the administration the County. 
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8. Power to form joint committees of Councils for 

special purposes. 

It may constitute* a j{)int committee of County 
Councils through which a. river passes fo enforce the 
River Pollutiorf Prevention Act. , 

9. Respecting the acquisition of land by local 
authorities, Parish Councils may let, sell, or ex- 
change land or buildings, but must obtain the*^ con-" 
sent of the Local Government Board if such land 
has been acquired at the expense of any rate (94). 
The Board can make order under certain circum- 
stances enabling Parish Councils to acquire land for 
purposes of allotments. 

10. The Local Government Board may constitute 
any local authority whose district forms part, of, or 
abuts on, any part of a port in England a ‘‘ port 
sanitary authority.’’ 

1 1. Powers of Inspection. 

The Board may make such inquiries, as directed 
by the Act of 1875, in regard to the public l^ealth of 
any place, or any m&tters with fespect tq^which their 
sanction, approval, or * ednsent is required. The 
Inspectors have similar powers as* regards witnesses, 
accounts, and inspection, as thqse which poor law 
inspectors haye under the Acts, relating tp. the relief 
of the poor for the purposes df* those AcUs. 

12. Provisional Orders ^made by the Local 
Government Boaj*d under the Act gf 187^ must* Be 
confirmed by Parliament before they have any force. 

If a locah authority be at default the Local 
Government Board mqy appoint some person to do ^ 
the neglected duty, and 'tharge the authority wkh^ 
the expense incurred. 

14. “ The Local Government Board may, on the 
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application ojT thji local authority of any district, by 
provisional order, wholly or partially, repeal or amend 
any local Act, other than aji Act for the conservancy 
of riyer*s, which is in force in any area comprising 
the whole or part .of any such district, and not con- 
ferring powers or privileges on any persons or 
person for their or his own pecuniary benefit, which 

• relates- to the same subject matters as this At:t 

( 75 )- • ’ 

All the powers and duties of the Poor Law Board 
are now performed by the Local Government Board, 
who publish the statistics relating to the raising and 
expenditure of the Popr Rate, and the number and 
condition of paupers in the country. 

• III. The Board of Works. 

This was created in 1851, and consists of a P'irst 
Commissioner, the Secretaries of State, and the 
President of^the Board of Trade. The Board never 
meets and the i^'irst Commissioner* thus has charge 
of the r^yal palaces, parks, and some of the public 
buildings. ^ 

iV. The Board of Traclc.* 

This was*founded in 1862 for the purpose of 
performing the duties hitherto belonging to the 
Committee of th^ Council on Trade. Jt consists of 
a President?, a ParHanientany Secretary, and a Per- 
manent Secretary and *St'aff and its chief functions 
ard th*e — ‘ « * . 

1. Collecting and publishing statistics reletting’ to 

trade ; • 

2. Charge of the Standard.weights and measures ; 

* •^3. Supervision of railways ; 

4. Superintendence of merchant seamen, shipping 
and fisheries ; 
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5. Regulation of piers and harbours in conjunc- 
tion with the ©Admiralty and the Treasury ; 

6. Regulation of tradir^ companies ; 

7. Administration of laws relating tg patt*?nt^ and 

copyrights ; ' 

8. Control of the Trinity House ztnd Commis- 
sioners for Lighthouses ; 

9. Control of L-ife Assurance Companies ; • ' 

10. Administration of the Bankruptcy Laws. 

V. The Education Department. 

This consists of the Lord- President of the Council 
as its head, a Vice-President, both of whom are 
political officers, a Committee, of the Privy Council 
and a Permanent Staff. 

Its chief duties are conferred by Statute (33 & 
34 Viet. c. 75) and comprise the formation of School 
Boards where necessary, or in case of default the 
performance of their duties itself, the uniting of 
districts for school board purposes, the appointment 
of inspectors, the examining and if necessary vetoing 
the byelaws made by the School Boards.' Returns 
must be made to the Department containing sOch 
particulars with respect to the elementary schools as 
it may require. 

During tli^e session of '189^ a., Bill ^as passed 
through Parliament croating*'an' Education Depart- 
ment which, in the words of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who introduced the Bill shall, be able to tSke 
co^isanice of, and be copipe^ent to deal with, the 

general progress of seconda^^ education as it may 

• >) * 

occur. 

The general provisions*' of the Bill are the consoli- 
dation of the central control of any local bodies for 
the administration of ('secondary education which 
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may afterwai^ds be formed, the formation of a con- 
sultative committee of general and educational ex- 
perts to discuss the best fo^m of secondary education 
to be adopted, and the inspection of all schools which 
conie under the Bill. ‘ 

VI. The Board of Agriculture. 

This consists of a President who is a political 
officer, a Board which never meets and a permanent 
staff. Its powers are derived from various Acts 
relating to, Inclosures and Copyhold, Metropolitan 
Commons, Public Money, Drainage and Improve- 
ment Acts, Contagious Diseases in’Animals, and the 
Muzzling of Dogs. ^The Commutation of tithe 
forms part of its duties. 

The Board was formed in 1889 and took over the 
duties of a body of Commissioners who were not 
represented in Parliament. It collects and pub- 
lishes valuable statistics relating to the areas of 
land occupied with grazing and crops, the numbers 
of live ^tock, the prices of home and imported corn, 
and meat, ^ind other information relating to agricul- 
ture and forestry.^ ' ‘ 



• CHAPTER III 

li 

THE CHURCH AND THE LAW COURTS 

* * • * 

The machinery for inculcating and ..enforcing rules 

for public and private conduct is comprised in the 
various Churches and Sects and the Law Courts. 
The former are also concerned with spiritualistic 
beliefs which we shall consider in the second part, 
of this work, and me>"ely describe here the framework 
of the Church as established by law. Although* 
the Irish Church, the Free Church of Scotlahci and 
the various Nonconformist bodies are not estab- 
lished churches, and although each tan determine 
its own doctrine,^ ritual and government, any one 
or all of them could, if negessary, be declared 
illegal and suppressed by Act of Parliament. The 
Church of England, onith-e other hand, is a State 
Church, wherein the government, ritual and doctrine 
can not only be suppressed by Law, but have actually 
been created or sanctioned y>y the Legislature. 

The first class of bodies are thus'privaie societies 
making their own laws whfch are not interfered 
with so long as the sense of public decerumf and 
ordejr is^not offended, while the Established Church 
is much a part of the Official State as the Law, 
the Army, or the Navy. * 

The points of simlla.nty indeed between tl\e 
Church and the Law are so marked that it is 
interesting before proc^ding to consider them. 
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1. The Sovereign is Head of the Church and the 

Fountain Head of Justice. ^ 

2. Both Bishops and ^udg-es are appointed by 
the Soyereign, the former on the advice of the 
IPrirxie Minister, and the latter om the advice of 
the Chancellor. 

3. Both Ecclesiastical and Civil Laws, in order to 
be binding on the people, must be accepted or crea>ted 
by the Legislatpre and sanctioned by the Crown. 

4. Both Bishops and Judges are required to 
administer the Law of the Realm and are not 
allowed to depart frotm it. 

5. The object of the Church and the Law is to 
promote right living, the one ,by inculcating high 
ideals of conduct and the other by enforcing the 
carrying out of fair contracts and by punishing acts 
which injure others, either as private individuals 
or as units qf vhe Community. 


^ Section /. — The Church 

ft * • 

I. Territorial Division. 

c , 

The whole of England is divided into two Pro- 
vinces, York and Canterbury, the first containing 
nine bishoprics arid the, Archiepiscopal* diocese of 
York, an(!i^ the Matter, twenty-four bishoprics with 
the Archiepiscopal diocese of Canterbury. Each 
dipcese is divided into arch dcaconries and rural 
deaneries for purposes of administration and judi- 
cature, and 'the smallest 'subdivision is the Palrt'sh, 
the ancient .township of Saxon times. 

I I . Officers of the Church and their functions. 

< 

(a) The Archbishops and Bishops are nominated 
by the Crown and elected by the Dean and Chapter, 
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which election is signified by the King’s letters- 
patent to the Archbishop, or if it be aft Archbishop 
to the other Archbishop, and two or four bishops 
who are required to connrni, invest and consecrate 
the person so fleeted, after which ceremonies . the 
Bishop elect makes oath to the Kii^ and none 
other. If the Dean and Chapter do not elect, or 
the. Bishop refuses to confirm, they shall ineqr all 
the penalties of a praemunire. 

The functions of an Archbishop. 

1. He crowns the Sovereign of the Kingdom. 

2. He inspects the bishops and clergy of his 
province. 

3. He confirms the election of bishops and con- 
secrates them. „ 

4. On receipt of the Icing’s writ, he calis the 

bishops and clergy to convocation, but he cannot 
assemble them without a writ. r 

5. He hears all appeals from inferior ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

6. During the vacancy of any See b^. is the 
guardian of the spiritualiues. 

7. He is entitled to present by lapse to any living 
in the disposal of his bishops which is not filled in 
six months#: 

8. By statute, he has the power of granting dis- 
pensation to a clergyman to* Isold two livings. 

The functions of a Bishop. 

I., He ordains priests and deacons. 

2^' He consecrates churches and inspects the 
manners of the clergy, for which purpose he may 
visit every part of his diocese. , 

3. He directs induction to all livings in his 
dioceses and licenses pejrpetual curacies. 
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4. ‘He is an ecclesiastical judge, and first issues 
a commission of inquiry into the case, and if he finds 
sufficient reason he holds ^ court assisted by three 
assessors. 

(^) The Dean and Chapter, consisrting of canons, 
are the Coqncil of the Bishop, and assist him with 
advice in temporal and spiritual affairs. 

T^ie Dean is elected by the ^Crown and n^^ust 
have been a pripst for six years. .. ‘ 

(c) The Archdeacon has jurisdiction immediately 
subordinate to the Bishop and has a separate Court. 

(d) Rural Deans l\avc a certain limited power of 
inspection of buildings. 

(e) Rectors are those holdiqg non-appropriated 
livings with exclusive title to all emoluments. 

V icars do the spiritual ^y^ork for those appropriators 
who are laymen. 

(/) Curajes are unbeneficed, but they must be in 
orders and licensed by a bishop or archbishop. 

(^) Churchwardens are always lay persons, and 
are the guardians of .the fabric end furniture of the 

churches. » 

• < 

III. Of the Endowments and Provisions of the 
Church. 

• These consist of land,^ advowsons anci tithes, and 
if'any dis*pqtes aVise -b/^tween the societies and the 
tenants they may be referred to arbitration. The 
ipcjunibent must keep his hquse in repair, and in 
rectories, the chancel and the churchyard are^ the 
freehold of the rector, while in vicarages the church- 
yard and the chancel are the freehold of the im- 
propriattor. The disposed 6f pews and seats in 
churches appertains to the churchwardens. 

An advowson is the rig|it of presentation to a 
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rectory, vicarage, or other ecclesiastical benefice, 
and it ‘may he possessed by corporations, Ibrds of 
manor, or private persons, but no alien or Roman 
Catholic can present to 51 living, and if the forniey 
owns a living, the Crown presents, if the latter' the 
Universities present. When the patron fails to 
present, the presentation accrues to the Ordinary, 
and if the Ordinary fails, it accrues to the Metro- • 
, politan, and if he fails, to the Crowm , 

If a corrupt presentation for money, or otherwise, 
is made, it is known as Simony, and both patron 
and presentee are fined, and the presentation lapses 
to the Crown. 

Tithes, which date from a.d. 786, are the tenth 
part of the increase yearly arising upon lands and 
on the personal industry ®f the inhabitants’ of the 
parish, and they may be held by clergy or lay- 
men in the capacity of impropriators. * They^re the 
only general liability enforced by lai/^, and are now 
commuted into a tithe rent charge. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissiori is a which 

manages the Episcopal* and capillar estates, and 
may lease Church or glebe lands, aqd otherwise 
adjust the revenues of the Church to its require- 
ments. * . 

The incumbent may now, whh due notice to the 
Bishop and the patron, anbf* with the approval of 
the Land Commissioi>ers, procure a sale* of ^lebe 
lands. • 

r(f. The Doctrine and kitual of the Church. 

So long as the spiritual supremacy eff the Pope 
was acknowledged, tfie* ecclesiastical authorities ' 
regulated the faith, ceremonies and discipline, of 
the Church. Nevertheless, although appeals from 
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the jurisdictijOn of the Ecclesiastical Courts were 
frequently carried to Rome, the appellate juris- 
diction of the Pope wa5[» not recognised by the 
State, unless it was agreeable to the King and 
authorised by him. At the Reformation it was 
found necessary to resort to the legislature for 
an authoritative exposition of the true Protestant 
faithi so the Articles of Faith. were framed •by 
Cranmer in the reign of Edward VI., and reduced 
to their present form in 1562, and neither the 
Articles nor the Book of Common Prayer can be 
altered, except by th^c Crown in Parliament. The 
.Crown’s supremacy was established during the reign 
of Elizabeth, by Statute, and the Sovereign takes 
hn oath to maintain the National Religion. 

At first the Church ^of England was very in- 
tolerant, and as early as the fifth year of the reign 
of Edward Vt., non-conformity was made a highly 
penal offence, liable to imprisonment, and a fine of 
1 2d was imposed for non-attendance at church, but 
the PurifeAS set this at defiance, and seceded, form- 
ing the Dissenters. During the reign of Charles 
II. an Act qf UnTormity enacted that the Book of 
Common Prayer should be used in every place of 
^wship,. but after the^ Revolution, rilore liberal 
legislation • commanded, and Toleration Acts were 
passed during the ref^ns of William and Mary, 
and fhe Georges. 

At the present time, members of any sect enjoy 
all civil rights, can hold any office, except a few of 
the higher" government appointments, and for the 
‘ Christian oaths can be substituted affirmation. / 

The Convocations are prorogued and dissolved 
by writs issued under the Great Seal, the Bisliops 
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* * • ^ 

forming the Upper House, and the Peans, Arch- 
deacon's, and, Proctors, the Lower House. ‘ 

The legislative powe|s of Convocation are re- 
stricted to the making,, repealing or altering qf 
canons, and thft effect of these canons, unless Pstrlia- 
ment affirms them, is to bind the clergy only, but, in 
any case, the Crown must first give permission to 
amend the canons, and any alterations made •must, 
then be submitted to, and approved •by,, the Crown. 
These Ecclesiastical Laws are enforced by — 

V. The Ecclesiastical Courts. 

{a) The lowest is the Archdeacons' Court, wherein 
matters connected with the repair of church buildings 
are dealt with. • 

{d) The Court of the Bishop or Consistory Court*. 
Here offences against the Ecclesiastical Laws by 
persons in orders are dealt with. The Bishop tries 
the case himself, with three assessorsr or Jie may 
send it on to — , 

{c) The Provincial Court, or Court of the Arch- 
bishop. • ^ 

The Archbishops oT C^nterbui;y and York may 
appoint, subject to the approval, of tier Majesty, 
a barrister of not less than ten years' standing to be 
judge of tffis Court. • • ^ 

It deals with all cases arising from alteration in 
the fabrics, ornaments, or furniture of the Church, 
or from unlawful^ornaments used by^the rftinisfer,* cw 
from fi^lure of the incumbent to observe the rites, 
ceremonials, ancj services* ordered in Ithe Book of 
Common Prayer, either by adding to,* altering, or • 
omitting portions from such services. (37* & 38 • 
c. 85). 

The initiative of allf proceedings must be taken 
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by tlie Arcl^deacon, the churchwarden, or three 
parishioners of the parish in whichi the alleged 
offence has taken place, y The Bishop may stop 
fiirther .proceedings, or hear the case himself, but 
otherwise, it is transmitted to this 'Court. 

The ultimate appeal in all Ecclesiastical cases is 
heard before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


Sech'on II . — The Civil Courts 

The composition apd chief functions of the Courts 
as they now exist, are as follows : — 

I. Courts of Final Appeal. 

* These consist of the Crown in Parliament, or, in 
other A/<^ords, the House of Lords, and the Crown in 
Council, or the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Counci,!. < ' 

1. In the House of Lords, appeals are heard 
before the Lord Chancellor, the four Lords of 
Appeal,''‘-*who are elected by letters - patent, arc 
Bgirons for life, and must either have had fifteen 
years’ practice at; the Bar, or have been a judge 
for two years, and any peer of Parliament who 
has held judicial office. These constitute the Lords 
of Appeal, <and lio appeal may be heard unless three 
of them are present. •‘'’ 

» ^Criminal jurisdiction is practically excluded from 
this Court, and the House of Lords gives judgment 
as part of the business of 'the House. 

2. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
cpnsisto of the Chancellor,’, the Lords of Appeal and 
such members of the Privy Council as hold or have 
held high judicial office. 
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On Ecclesiastical Appeals, such Archbishops and 
Bishops as are Privy Councillors are now Assessors. 

The Judicial Committee does not give judgment, 
but states the reasons which determine them “ to 
humbly advise” the Queen to give effect to their 
decisions. The Court does not deal A^^ith Criminal 
jurisdiction and is chiefly occupied with Indian and 
Colonial cases. 

II. The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court is divided into a High Court 
and a Court of Appeal. The High Court is again 
divided into — 

{a) The Chancery ; 

{b) The Queen ’s'Bench ; 

{c) The Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty.^ , 

The Chancery judges ednsist of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and five judges. 

The Queen’s Bench contains the 'Lord Chief 
Justice of England and fourteen judges. 

The Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty ^,has but 
two judges. * 

The functions and poVeVs of these various courts 
are briefly as follows — 

The Chancery. 

All the ju4icial duties of* the old Courtsi,X)f Equity 
and Chancery except appeals from CoiSnty Courts 
and all causes and matters for any of the following 
purposes — , * 

'j^ie •Administration o(^ the estates of deceased 
persons ; • 

The dissolution of partnerships or the taking of 
partnerships or other accounts ; 

The redemption and foreclosure of mortgages ; 

The raising of porticfis or other charges pn land ; 
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The sale ahd distribution of the proceeds of pro- 
perty subject to any lien or charge ; 

The execution of trusts charitable or private ; 

. The rectification, the setting aside, or caiicellation 
of deeds and other written insfruments ; 

The specific performance of contracts between 
vendors and purchasers of real estate includ- 
ing contracts for leases ; 

The partition' or sale of real estates ; 

The wardship of infants and the care of infants’ 
estates. 

The function of thfe Chancery was to enforce the 
.carrying out of undertakings and to prevent wrong 
being done ; “ where it was desired to enforce the 
perforjnance of a contract, or to set aside a transaction 
induced by fraud, or to cfbmpel one who had under- 
taken the conscientious obligations of a trustee to 
carry out the terms of his trust the Chancery was 
the resort of the suitor.” ® 

The Queen’s Bench. 

In the Courts of Conimon Pleas and the 

Exchequer Division were nlerged into the Queen’s 
Bench. i < 

The Conimon Bench or Pleas took cognizance of 
all action^ between subject and subject^ ''The Court 
of Excheqluer dealt with the rights of the Crown 
against this subject. 

' ‘The Probate, Divorce, and' Admiralty. 

The functions of th^s Court are su^Sci^intly 
indicated by its name. 

By the Act (45 & 47 Vjet. c. 52) the London 
Bankruptcy Court was merged into the Higli Court 

' 36 & 37 Viet. c. 66. 

® Anson » “ Law and Customs of tlfe Constitution,” vol. ii. p. 436. 
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and assigned to such division of the Ijligh Court as 
the Lord Chancellor may from time to time direct. 
A judge is assigned by tjje Lord Chancellor to deal 
with matters in this Court. . 

3. The CouVt of Appeal consists of the Master 
of the Rolls and five Lord Justices. 

It has an appellate jurisdiction in civil cases from 
decisions of the .High Court, and, where eruor of, 
law appears in the record, in criminal cases. It has 
also an appellate jurisdiction in cases .outside the 
High Court in matters of lunacy, and of bankruptcy. 

« 

Assizes 

The judges periodically go on circuit and their 
powers are the same as though they were sitting at 
the High Court. t 

Her Majesty, by commission of assize or by any 
other commission, either general of aspecjal, may 
assign to any ju^ge or judges of the High Court of 
Justice, or other person usually named in commission 
of assize, the duty ®f holding and judging’^at assizes 
(36 & 37 Viet. c. 66). . • ^ 

The Queen by order in Coupcil has power to 
alter circuits in order to group counties conveni- 
ently for the purpose of Winter and Spring Assiztes 
(38 & 39 Viet. c. 77). ^ ’ 

The Queen by order ift* Council on ^e recom- 
mendation of the Chancellor and certain of .the 
judges,has the power to make rules regulating the 
pleadings, practice, and procedure of 'the Supreme 
Court. Rules thus made are laid •before both ■ 
Houses of Parliament and come into forco unlej^s,* 
within forty days, either House requests the Queen 
to annul them. 
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III. Courtis of Inferior Jurisdiction. 

I. County Courts. r. 

The judges are appoint(id and may be dismissed 
by the ^Lord Chancellor who, with the rule com- 
mittee of judges, draws up rules for fheir procedure. 
Her Majesty in Council may alter the place of 
holding of any Court, order the discontinuance of 
. the holding of any Court, consolidate any two or 
more districts, or divide any district, and order by 
what name., and in what towns and places, a court 
shall be held in such district. The function of the 
County Court is to recover debts and demands. An 
appeal lies from their decision to the High Court of 
Justice (51 & 52 Viet. c. 43). „ 

' 2. Criminal Courts. 

The jurisdiction in thednferior criminal courts are 
those of the justices of the peace exercising summary 
jurisdiction oi* trying offences at Quarter Sessions. 
The county Jpstice of the Peac^ must own or 
occupy land or a dwelling worth ;i^ioo a-year, and is 
chosen b'y^t.he Lord Chancellor ®n the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord- {lieutenant « of the County, but the 
borough Justice pf the Peace is chosen on the 
recommendation of the Home Secretary. 

‘^Summary jurisdiction j-ests entirely 6n Statute 
and must Jje exejrcised by two justices sitting 
together. * ‘ 

. i Sofne 6ffences can only be tried at Quarter 
Sessions with a jury, and in other cases the gccused 
must be comfnitted for trial at Assizps. 

• In some •cases an appeal lies from a Cour^ of 
'-si^mmapy jurisdiction to Quarter Sessions or directly 
to the High Court. 
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THE PARI.IAMENT 

Section I. — Historical 

It is impossible to understand the powers and work 
of the- legislative body without some acquaintance 
with its history but here we must confine ourselves 
to a brief epitome of the chief events affecting its 
long lifetime of six hundred years. 

In 1258 the Barons and Clergy assembled Parlia- 
ment, and passed the Provisions of Oxford! which 
required that a Council of Fifteen should aid the 
King in making laws, but owing to the ar?jDgance 
of the Barons, Eflward II. was compelled to call a 
full Parliament to restrain them and laws were 
enacted that matters of Government should there- 
after be conducted only m ‘Parliament. During tJie 
next reign the Parliament was d^vide^ into Lords 
and Commons, and the latter held the first place 
in voting 5 u^plies. Richard II. instituted an iirf- 
portant principle when ^ he required thf Ministers 
to lay down office upon thft? assembling' of Parlia- 
ment, so that the latter could accuse them of'mal* 
feasance in office if they had cause. In order that 
the country should really choose its rejtresentatives, 
laws were passed during the reign of ‘Henry IV. 
preventing the King and Sheriffs simply naming tl^q 
members of Parliament, or interfering with the free 
choice of the County Gourts and the Commons at 

57 
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this time claiming the sole right of controlling all 
money bills, the King yielded to the4m. Henry V. 
promised that “nothing b(f enacted to the petition of 
his Coiiimons that be contrarie of their asking, where- 
by "they should be bound without th^eir assent/' In 
the reign of* Henry VI. Parliament adopted the rule 
of introducing and passing Bills through both Houses 
before presenting them to the King, and by the 
time of Henry VII. Parliamentary procedure had 
assumed ifs present form. During this reign there 
was a rebellion in Cornwall against the attempt to 
collect a subsidy whkh had been regularly voted by 
^ Parliament, and taxation appeared to be the only 
point which the masses considered worth fighting 
"about, although the rich were, in proportion to their 
means' quite as heavily taxed by means of the Star 
Chamber. Henry VIII. ruled with a firm hand, and 
used the Ceriimons to pass laws and to set up courts. 
Although at hrst supporting the^ Pope, who gave 
him the title of Defender of the Faith, the King 
veered round when the people became inundated 
with Lutheranistn, and supported the Reformation. 
The Law Qourts at this time decided that Parlia- 
ment should not condemn a culprit without record- 
ing some offence against^him, and ruled^that an Act 
of Parliament could not be called in question in a 
court of law. The King was made head of the 
Chufeh, Vhich was re-organised^ by Statute, and 
the Doctrine and Ritual were put upoiv a ^legal 
basis. 

During tiie reign of Edward VI. the Parliaments 
were packed for the purpose of supporting Pro- 
testantism, and persecuting those who refused to 
support the new religion. Queen Elizabeth at first 
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found England equally divided into Piptcstant and 
Romanist can^s, but the prejudices against ‘Mary, 
Queen of Scots and the l^rench, the invasion of the 
Armada, the murder of Darnley, and the^rootec^ 
aversion of the English to Papal interference, 'all 
caused a strong wave of Protestant reaction against 
thef policy of Queen Mary. 

Ditring this reigJi, Parliament became very power- 
ful, and the influence of public opinio^, which was 
roused by the knowledge disseminated by printing 
and literature, became a strong feature of Govern- 
ment. All the feudal law had disappeared, and had 
been replaced by law courts, and the old system, 
of land tenure had been superseded by contracts 
between landlord and tenant. 

In 1598, the Court of*Requests, which’ was a 
judicial part of the Privy Council, and tried matters 
referred to it by the Council, was adjudged ta,be “no 
Court that had power of judicature.’,’ The Tudors 
proceeded on the principle of counteracting the power 
of the great lords, by encouraging^ the support of the 
country gentlemen, lawyers and merchants, and they 
were very careful not to offend the, ma^es. 

James I. upheld the doctrine of divine right, which 
shocked the people, and was regarded as implying 
that the King could rule without the J*arliament, 
but the Commons maintaiilM that the Parliament 
consisted of the ,King, Lords, and Com/non^, and 
was^he*sole agency for voting supplies. The result 
was that the Parliament won the dbnfidence of 
the masses, and the King became very unpopular. 
But the Courts maintained that the absolute power 
of the King extended to foreign affairs, and allowed 
him to place a duty on imports of currants,^ but they 
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declared it i illegal to punish anyone in the Star 
Chamber who was not punishable ia the ordinary 
Courts. The people at this period showed a ten- 
dency to divide into Puritans and Churchmen while 
ther Presbyterians maintained that all^men were equal 
before God' and made an elected assembly of the 
clergy the visible expression of God’s Government 
on learth. The Episcopacy, on the other hand, 
supported the Monarchy, because the Bishops, under 
the Tudor, monarchs, were subservient to the Kings. 

In 1628, during the reign of Charles I., the 
Petition of Rights was presented ; this merely up- 
^held the rights of the people not to be taxed or 
imprisoned against the law, and^insisted that the law 
miust be regarded. Nevertheless, Charles reigned 
eleven' years without a ♦Parliament after imprison- 
ing the leaders of the House of Commons. In 
1637 tjie Kifig and Archbishop Laud proposed to 
substitute the English Prayer Book for the Liturgy 
of John Knox in Scotland, which led to war with 
that country and the introductmn of representative 
institutions. Tlyee yeaf^ later a rebellion was pro- 
voked by ttie t£vx, “ship money,” and the King 
called a Parliament which took away all jurisdiction 
from the Court of the Star Chamber, ancl requested 
the King to employ only such councillors and 
Ministers as could obt'ain the confidence of Parlia- 
ment*; The Long Parliament enacted that if the 
King neglected to call a Parliament for throe jjears, 
the peers mfght assemble and issue, writs for electing 
one, or if the peers failed to take action, the electors 
might 'meet and choose rheir own representatives. 
This was repealed by Statute (16 Car. ii. c. i.) which 
provides that “the sitting and holding of Parliament 
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shall not be intermitted or discontinued labove three 
years at the rruDst.” 

Cromwell used the Pufitan feeling to break the 
power of the Cavaliers, and this is the last ipstance, 
in English history of religious prejudices being uSed 
to foment civil war. In 1644 Archbishop Laud was 
executed by the Lords and Commons acting to- 
gether, but in 1649 the King was executed by* the 
Commons acting alone. 

After the Restoration, the Constitution .of Charles 
I. was resumed, and the Corporation Act and Act of 
Uniformity were passed. Tho first excluded non- 
conformists from holding municipal offices, and the, 
second required that every schoolmaster and clergy- 
man should assent to everything in the Prayer Book. * 
In 1650 Shaftesbury and? his friends petitioned 
Charles 11 . to assemble Parliament and were called 
‘‘ petitioners” or whigs,” a term meant to .suggest 
a covenanting rebel and derived fron-j Whigamore a 
name applied to peasants in the West of Scotland. 
The King’s friends on the other hand sent petitions 
expressing abhorrence at such interference and were 
called “abhorrers,” or by their enemjes “ tories,” 
which meant popish land raiders in Ireland. The 
Test Act required all holders of Government offices 
to renounce t&e doctrine of transubstantiadon and to 
take the communion of the English Church, but 
James II. attempted to re-establish Romiinisrh, to 
abolish;* the Test Act by royal prerogative aiijd 
ordered the Declaration 01 Indulgence to be read in 
Churches. This declaration was as follows ; — 

ft 

“ We do declare that it is our**royal will and pleasure tliat froifi 
henceforth the execution of all and all manner of penal laws in 
matters ecclesiastical, for not «oming to church or for not receiv- 
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ing tlie sacrament, or for any other non-conformity to the religion 
or for o,r by tbe reason of the exercise of religion in any manner 
whatsoever, be immediately suspended, and the further execution 
of tbe said penal laws, and ever^ one of them is suspended.” 

When the Bishops refused to readmit he tried them 
for sedition, but they were acquitted by the Courts, 
and when a son was born to James by a Romanist 
mod^er the Whigs, who had supported Monmouth, 
joined with thq. Tories who had supported Mary, the 
wife of . Wifiiam, Prince of Orange, and the two 
parties invited William to deliver them from their 
King. James fled Jo France, and the Lords and 
Assembly called a Parliament which declared that 
James had endeavoured to subyert the constitution, 
had violated the fundamental laws and, having’ with- 
drawn* from the kingdom, had abdicated and left the 
throne vacant. 

In this c^3R2 the Lords and Commons met by their 
own authority and disposed of the throne, crowning 
William and 'Mary — the daughter of James II. — 
jointly, leaving the administration to the former. 
The great Revolution emticely upset the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings and substituted for it the 
extreme power of Parliament. 

• The Bill of Rights,^ passed in i688«' defines the 
position of Kiifg, ^Miqisters, and Hoilses of Parlia- 
ment very clearly, andr<s tfie foundation of our pre- 
,sent* system of government. , It declares the main- 
tenance of a standing army in times of pe^ce .to be 
contrary to Jaw, for although in order to enforce dis- 
cipline, it is necessary that a standing army should 
be maintained and that^ punishments should be 
inflicted in a more summary manner than in an 

^ “ Will, and ilary,” c. 2. 
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ordinary court of law, the Commons | determined 
that the contrql of the force should not pass*out of 
their hands, and hence thp Army Act must still be 
passed every year. The House of Commons took 
over the controt of the Naval and Military expendi- 
ture and placed the King on the Civil list, so that he 
was no longer able to raise money by act of royal 
prerogative without the consent of Parliament. » By 
this means the Plouse of Commonsi also obtained 
control over the actions of Ministers, and at the 
present time the usual method of expressing dissatis- 
faction with one of them is tomiove that his salary 
be reduced. The Bill declares that the pretended 
power of suspending of laws, or the execution of laws, 
by royal authority without the consent of Parliament 
is illegal, and that the elec-tion of members of the 
Commons ought to be free.' Both whigs and tories 
united in the Act of Settlement which was passed a 
year before the death of William.^ In it the King 
is required to be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land and the tenure of judges is made permanent 
during good behaviour .sc that they can only be 
removed by an address to the Crown passed by both 
Houses of Parliament. A clause in this Act stipu- 
lated that, from and after, the time that the further 
limitation by this Act shall take, etfect, all matters 
and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom which are properly cognisable in die Privy 
Coui;icil^ by the laws and customs of this realme 
shall be transacted there *and all resolutions taken 
thereupon shall be signed by such of the Privy 
Council as shall advise and consent to the same.” 

This clause was repealed (4 Sc 5 Anne, c. 20, s. 27) 
1 12 & i3>Will. III. c. ii. 
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but m it wei see the idea expressed of the modern 
cabinet. At this time the whigs had a majority in 
the House of Lords, and the whig ministry although 
repeatedly defeated in the Commons, remained in 
offtcc. Anne was partial to a mixed*^ ministry, but in 
1710 the tories were in power although there was a 
small majority of whig peers in the Lords, and to 
balance them and so avert opposition to the Peace 
of U trecht, twelve new tory peers were created. 
The Queen presided every Sunday at a meeting of 
members of her Privy Council who virtually con- 
stituted the CabineU In 1716 the Septennial Act 
^ was passed limiting the duration of Parliaments to 
seven years, and it is still in force. 

• George L did not understand English, and for 
fifty years from his accession the king did not 
attend Cabinet meetings, which led to so great a 
diminytion'fc ifi the influence of the monarch over 
the action of the Ministers, that .Walpole virtually 
governed the country for over twenty years, during 
the reigns of George 1 . and George II. The whig 
party at this time dommated, and the tories were 
unpopular owing; to their Jacobite tendencies, but 
still held together to support the Church. Wal- 
pole was not particularly scrupulous — According to 
modern ncs'tions of political ethics — by what means 
he obtained power, and* used the prerogative of the 
•Kin^ to reorganise the voting constituencies, gave 
bribes of office and money, and used the J .orris to 
check the j^fctions of the*Common.s if they di^ not 
meet with bis approval, but in 1742, when he could 
yo longer secure the confidence of the country, he 
resigned. 

But although the Communs could control the ex- 
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ecutive by means of voting supplies, the Ministers 
were still chosen entirely by the King, and- when 
they demanded that Pitt apd Chesterfield, who were 
personally disfavoured by George II., shouU be ad- 
mitted into the^abinet, he refused, and called upon 
Granville to form a Ministry. Nevertheless, Pitt’s 
elevation to the office of Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister was largely due to popular deniand, 
and he resigned two years after the ^accession of 
George III., who wished to have top great a 
personal share in the Government. This ended 
the long rule of the whig party, and the tories 
held the reins of government until the Reform . 
Bill of 1832. In ,1775 the English in America 
rebelled against being taxed without being repre- ' 
sen ted, and the rule of th^ King, with North as 
Prime Minister, was almost absolute until 1780, 
when the whigs passed the resolutioh,* “ tlvit the 
power of the Crown has increased,, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” Nevertheless, when 
Pitt, the son, introcfficed a Reform Bill, the King 
said it would not pass, and ^t did hot, showing that 
the power of the Crown to influenep the. Parliament 
was still very great. 

In 1788 the King became temporarily insane, and' 
Pitt proposed that his son ..shoplc? be .appointed 
Regent, without the power creating peers, but 
the King recovering, this was not canned \)ut until- 
his fi,nal^ relapse in 1810. After Pmgland had lost 
her ATmerican Colonies, tlie King was nlore reason- 
able with his Ministers, and in 1800 agreed that the 
Irish Parliament should* be fused with the English., 
But although Pitt had promised to remove the 
political disabilities of jhe Roman Catholics, the 

E 
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King strongfly objected, and the judges stated that 
his Majesty was restrained by his oafh from giving 
his consent to measures^ of relief to Catholics, so 
Pitt resigned. But although the King’s will could 
not be overruled, Pitt liad done k great deal to 
establish the power of Ministers on a sure footing, 
and had re-established the secret meetings of the 
Cabinet, which had been temporarily discontinued. 
The next few years were occupied by the conflicts 
between the King and the Ministers over the re- 
moval of Catholic disabilities, which led to a debate 
on a resolution introduced by Mr Brand, ‘‘that it 
is contrary to the first duties of the confidential 
servants of the Crown to restrain themselves by 
any pledge, expressed or implied, from offering to 
the R^^ing any advice which the course of circum- 
stances may render necessary for the welfare and 
security of- the Empire.” 

At length George IV. was forced against his 
will to sign the Bill for Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829, the Test and Corporation Acts having 
been repealed in the previous year. William IV. 
dismissed his Ministers of his own free will in 
1834, but since then Queen Victoria has always 
dissolved Parliament pnly on the advice of her 
Ministers., 

This brief outline of ‘Constitutional history enables 
.us io appreciate how the customs of to-day have 
gradually evolved, and to understand th^ signifi- 
cance of ‘Parliamentary procedure, and we will 
now shortly state the character, the duties and 
the powers, possessed by the Crown in Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons. ♦. 
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Section //. — The Crown in Parliame^it 

The practical power of the Crown as head of 
the Legislative body may be described conveniently 
under two heads — • • 

I. The power of summoning and dissolving 
Parliament. 

There are three Statutes bearing upon the subject 
of summoning Parliament; (4 Ed. III. c. 14) Enacts* 
that “a Parliament shall be holden evtxy year once, 
and more if need be”; the second is (16 Car. II. c. i) 
(see p. 60) ; and the third is (6 William and Mary 
c. 2) which provides that we shall not be more than 
three years without a Parliament. ' 

However, it is absolutely necessary now for gt 
Parliament to meet every year to pass the* Army 
Act, and to appropriate the supplies for the year. 
The right of the Queen to dissolve. Parliament at 
her pleasure is unquestionable, but she has always 
acted on the advice of her Ministers. 

The UvSual reasons for advising dissolution can be 
classified as follows : — ^ 

1. The existence of a Parliament is limited by a 
Septennial Act to seven years. *Only three Parlia- 
ments — tliiose of 1820, 1859, and 1874 — have existed 
for more thapn six years during this»century. 

2. After a great change: has' been made in the 

electorate, as in ’32, '68, and '85. , 

When the* Government is defeated in the 
Hoflse of Commons whi(?h is the usual, reason. But 
it is the duty of’Ministers to advise dissolution when 
they think their policy*, even if it is acceptable to the . 
House. of Commons is not to the country, and when 
it is not acceptable to l^ie former but is to the latter. 
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Thfe underlying principle is that the House of 
Commons ought, at all times, to represent the 
opinion of the country and give expression to that 
opinion, but nevertheless in practice some of the 
greatest measures have been introduced without first 
appealing to ,the electorate on those particular ques- 
tions. Such are the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland, the Septennial Act, the Reform Bill of 
1885, the Repce^J of the Corn Laws and the Home 
Rule measure of 1886. 

11 . The Royal Assent and the Royal Veto. 

When a Bill has passed through both Houses of 
Parliament the king’s assent has to be given before 
it becomes law. This is usually now given by Royal 
Commission, and the few instances in history when 
the Royal Assent was noUasked occurred during the 
Common-wealth, at the restoration of Charles II., 
and when the Lords and Commons offered the 
Crown to William and Mary. 

The forms of assent differ slightly in the cases of 
public and private bills, and in gr^ants of supply. 

The Veto, as before stated, has not been used 
since Anne refused her assent to the Scotch Militia 
Bill. 

Section ///. — The House of L ords 
( € 

I. Composition. 

The Lords of Parliament consist bf the hereditary 
peers of the United Kingd6m, sixteen representative 
peers of Scotland elected for each parliament, twenty- 
eight representative peers of ‘Ireland elected for life, 
twenty-six spiritual peers, and the Lords of Appeal. 

The right of the Crown tp confer the dignity of 
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peerages of the United Kingdom is unlimited, but 
inasmuch as 1;he Act of Union with Scotland pro- 
vides that the peerage of Scotland shall, after that 
Act, be the peerage of -Great Britain, no* Scotch 
peers are now created. ‘ The Act of Union with 
Ireland allows the Crown to make one peer of Ire- 
land for every three that become extinct after the 
Union until the ntimber falls to one hundred, below* 
which number, excluding those Irisli peers who are 
entitled by the possession of other peefages to an 
hereditary seat in the House of Lords, it shall never 
be allowed to fall.® * 

All Scotch peers enjoy the same privileges as are' 
enjoyed by peers of Great Britain except the right, 
to sit in the House of Lorcas, and the sixteen* repre- 
sentative peers are elected for each Parliament by 
open ballot by the whole peerage of Scotland, each 
peer reading out the list of those for whom h^ wishes 
to vote. 

The twenty-eight representative peers of Ireland 
are elected for life by the whole of the Irish peerage, 
and when a representative peer dies, voting papers 
are sent to all those peers who d^ply’for them and 
after a lap^e of fifty-two days from the day of issue 
of the writ, the poll is closed, » • 

The clerk of the CBOwn,’ theft hands in a copy 
of the writs and voting papers at the §ar of the 
House of Lords with a certificate stating the 
nunfbef of votes for each peer, and wjio has been 
elected. ’ , 

A bishop sits in the .House of Lords in vjrtue of 
his spiritual office and his* writ of summons is diffef- 
ent in form from that ol" a temporal peer. 

1 Act of Union with Scotland. ® Act of Union with Ireland. 
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His. right to a seat dates from the Saxon 
Assembly but there are only twenty-six spiritual 
peers, who are also Lords 'of Parliament, consisting 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, and 
twenty-one other bishops in order of their seniority. 

•The Lords of Appeal consist of the Lord Chan- 
* celloi^ and the four Lords of Appeal in ordinary. 
Each Lord of Appeal is a Baron for life and has a 
salary of ;^‘6ooo a-year. 

11. Powers. 

The House of Lords is for legislative purposes 
^co-ordinate with the House of Commons, and can 
jtself originate Bills, and accept,' reject or amend, all 
those sent from the lowei;. House except those which 
relate to supply. 

Sir RobqrtfPeel thus writes on this point — ‘‘ The 
Commons will reject a Money Bill altered by the 
Lords. When ‘the Lords alter a 'Money Bill they 
do it with the foreknowledge that it is tantamount 
to a rejection. But I doubt whether we could safely 
fight a battle agafnst the Lords on the ground that 
alteration of k Money Bill by the Lords was uncon- 
stitutional. I rather think the Common^, whenever 
a 'conference takes place with the Lords in con- 
sequence of an altered. ^Money Bill, avoid denial of 
the powej" of the Lords, though they refuse to 
acquiesce in the alteration.’’^ 

The Hou^se of Lords ‘has assumed maily v61es 
during its ^^istory, sometimes supporting the King 
against^ the Commons and sometimes the Commons 
against the King, sometimes supporting the Ministry 

1 Letter from Peel to Wellington : “ Peel Papers,” J. S. Parker, vol. i. 
P- 354- 
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at other times opposing it. In 1644 the Lords and 
Commons together executed Archbishop Laiid, and 
in Walpole’s time the Minister frequently used the 
Upper House Jo thwart the wishes of the Lawer. . 

In 1702 the Lords amended a bill against dis- 
senters although it was strongly suppbrted by the 
Court, and it was ultimately dropped. In 1832 the 
Lords only passed the Reform Bill when they .^ere » 
persuaded that the King would crekte, new peers if 
they refused, and in this case they undoabtedly, for 
a time, opposed the clearly stated wishes of the 
country. They did not reject the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws and passed the Irish Church Bill because- 
they were convincoi that the country approved of 
those measures. In 1884 ^he Lords refused ,1;o read’ 
the Franchise Bill a second time unless it were 
accompanied by a Redistribution Bill. 

In the rejection of the Home Rule Tiill th« Lords 
clearly showed that they understood ‘the country did 
not really desire Home Rule, although the bill had 
passed the Com molls. 

We can conclude, then,' that th« main function of 
the House of Lords at the present tin«i is to put a 
brake on hasty legislation, and to allow the con- 
stituencies second chance of expressing their 
opinions ; but when thp country speaks in a clear 
and emphatic manner, the* Lords, although they 
may resist, do not throw out a measure, even if 
dist^tftful to them. 

• 

Section IV . — The Hoiise of Commons 

> 

I. Composition. 

There are 670 members of the House of Commons 
elected by the popular Vote. Any man cap be pre- 
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sented as a * candidate and elected, except infants, 
lunatics, aliens, English and Scotch peers, clergy of 
the Established Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church, ; those who hold, various kpids of offices, 
sudi as Sheriffs, Judges, and members of the Per- 
manent Civil Service ; those who hold pensions 
from the Crown except ex-members of the Civil 
ahd\ Diplomatic Services ; felons, bankrupts, and 
those guilty, of corrupt practices at elections. A 
complete Ust of persons disqualified by Statute is 
given in Anson.^ 

The system of election for the House of Commons 
. is altered periodically by Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Acts, the last of which was the Act of 
'‘1884.,^ Every voter must be a man over twenty- 
one years of age, who possesses a legal qualifica- 
tion for a vote, and who is registered. The 
qualifiaatioAs^of the great majority fall under one 
of three headings — 

{a) Household Qualification. An inhabitant, 
occupier as owngr or tenants of any dwelling- 
house in a . borough, who’ has resided there for 
a year, and *beci\ rated for the poor. 

{b) Lodger Qualification. A lodger in a dwelling- 
fipLise in a boropgh, occupying rooms of the annual 
value, when unfurnished, of ,^10. 

{c) Every man occupying land or tenement in a 
county or^borough, of a clear yearly value of 

The qualification of ow^iers of real propel ty^‘con- 
sists in being seized at law, or in equity of any lands 
or tenemeifts of freehold, copyhold, or any other 
tenure “whatsoever, of the *clear yearly value of not 

“ Law and Customs of the Constitution,*' vol. i. p. 90. 

2 “ Representation of the People Acts for 1867 and 1884.” 
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less than ^£5, over and above all rents ^and charges 
payable out oti or in respect of the same. 

The 1884 Act states that “a man shall not be 
entitled to be registered as a voter in respect; of the 
ownership of any rent charge except the owner of 
the whole of the tithe rent charge of a rectory, 
vicarage, chapelry, or benefice, to which an ap- 
portionment of tithe rent charge shall have been 
made in respect of any portion of tithes,” 

It is the duty of the overseer to ascertain who is 
entitled to be registered as an inhabitant-occupier, 
but the owner must claim once, in order to get 
on the Register, and the lodger voter must claim 
afresh each year. In cases of disputed claims, and 
objections to names already on the Registe^r, the 
Revising Barrister adjudicates, but an appeal lies 
from his decision to the Queen’s Bench. 

Before a General Pdection can take' place, the 
Queen issues a Proclamation, “ with the advice of 
our Privy Council,” ordering the Chancellors of 
Great Britain andf Ireland to, issue writs for 
calling a new Parliamenf. Thege writs are for- 
warded to the Sheriffs, or Returning , Officers, for 
the counties and boroughs, who then give notice of 
the day and ijlace of election, and ol* the poll, if the 

election is to be contested. • '' 

• • 

Each candidate must be •f)roposed and seconded 
by a registered elector for the constituency, and 
eigh^j^ n»ore electors have, to certify on the nomi- 
nation paper that they assent to the election. 

Polling takes place from 8 a.m. to 8 r.M., and is 
conducted by means of the secret ballot, the voter 
marking his paper and placing it in a box. 

II. Powers of the House of Commons!' , 
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(a) The first and greatest power of the House 
of Commons is that of imposing any* tax, or other- 
wise raising public money? and of spending it in the 
service, of the State. . ^ 

But although legislation relating to supply, only 
takes place 'on the recommendation of the Crown, 
it is entirely under the control of the Commons, and 
the\Lords never reject or amend it, although their 
concurrence ^nd the Royal Assent are both needed. 
(See ante, -p. 70). 

Nevertheless, after the Lords threw out the Paper- 
Bill in 1860, a Com^^ittee of the Commons reported 
« that they had not acted unconstitutionally in rejecting 
a Bill which repealed a tax, but*when Mr Gladstone 
* incorpQrated it in the Bydget in the following year, 
the Lords did not reject or amend it. 

(^) Most important Public Bills now originate in 
the Commons in the form of a notice of motion, and 
thereupon an order is made that the Bill be prepared 
and brought in by the mover, and other members 
named by him. When this is* done it is “ read a 
first time,” without amendment or debate, and an 
order is made tha<: it be read a second time on a day 
named. At this stage the general principle is de- 
bated, and if it passes the second reajiing it is then 
fully consklered m et Coijimittcc of the Whole 
House clause by clause? 

When the Bill has passed through the Committee, 
it is again considered ii? the House and' fuTther 
amendments may be made or clauses added. Next 
a motion is*' made that the Bjll be read a third time, 
&,nd ofi this being carried the Bill is sent to the 
Lords for their concurrence.^ The Lords may reject 
it altogether, but if they amend it, it is sent back to 
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the Commons who may afyree with, or refuse to 
accept, the Bilf as amended and again send it to the 
Lords. • 

When disagi^ements between the Houses were* 
not easily settled Conferences were sometimes held 
between members appointed by each of them, 
but this method has not been used since 1836, and 
now reasons for their amendments are usually sub- 
mitted by each and a compromise is arr^inged. 

{c) The House of Commons acts always as a critic 
of the Executive, and any member may, after giving 
due notice, ask the Government any questions 
respecting its action or policy, which is answered 
by the Minister to w'hose department the particular 
matter belongs. If a member seriously disapproves, 
of the policy of the Government he can move that 
the salary of a Minister be reduced, and if the 
majority of the House agree with him, it means 
defeat and resignation of the Government. But 
this subject will be discussed more fully in Book II. 

The whole House resolves itself into either a 
Committee of Supply or a Committee of Ways and 
Means when dealing with the Estimates and dis- 
cusses one i^tagc of every Bill in Committee. There^ 
are also Selecf Committees' to examine whether the 
Standing Orders may be dispensed with fn the case 
of Private Bills and Committees to hear the evi- 
dence for and against all Private Bills, "fhis func- 
tion frf file Houses is semhjudicial, and is to ensure 
that the proposed legislation will be compatible with 
justice both to the individuals and the corporations 
which will be affected. But the further po\^ers o^ 
the Houses arc best considered in a description of 
the powers of Parliament as a whole. 
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. Section V. — The Powers of Parliament 

Parliament, consisting ‘of the King, Lords, and 
•ComniiOns, is a sovereign legislature and can pass 
any Act it pleases, affecting one individual or the 
whole Empire. All other legislatures are sub- 
ordinate and their actions can be overruled by it, in 
thiiJ. respect the Legislative Council of India, the 
Governments of the Colonies, Municipal Corpora- 
tions, County Councils, School Boards, Railway Com- 
panies, and all other bodies possessing the power of 
making laws or byeTlaws, being equal.^ A glance 
at the means by which these non-sovereign law- 
making bodies are checked and limited in their 
legislative powers is the^best method of inculcating 
an idea of the extreme powers of the British 
Parliament. 

The Council of India is bound by a large number 
of Acts and Rules which cannot be changed by itself, 
and the Indian Courts may pronounce upon the 
validity or constitutionality of Ihws made by it. 

Any law mad® by a Colonial Parliament can be 
vetoed by the Governor of the Colony or by the 
Crown, and is itself void and inoperative if it is 
repugnant to the provi^ons of any .^ct of Parlia- 
ment, and "further the'Courfs may be called upon to 
adjudicate upon the validity or constitutionality of 
any Act of a Colonial Parliament. 

Municipal Corporations, County Coundilsv*" and 
School Boards may make and enforce bye-laws 
relating to ‘certain subjects ajod within certain limita- 
tions, but all of these may be annulled and must be 
ratified by the Central Executive. Railway Com- 

• ^ See Dicey : “The Law of the Constitution.” 
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panics may make bye-laws subject to the powers 
conferred upon^them by Statute. 

The Imperial Parliament on the other hand can 
make, confirm, enlarge, restrain, abrogate, repeal, 
revive, and exjJound laws' concerning all kinds of" 
matters whether ecclesiastical, temporal,* civil, mili- 
tary, maritime or criminal. 

Its power is absolute and cannot be overruled, or 
called in question by any person, body of persons or 
Court of Law. 

A few examples will suffice. 

1. The succession to the Crown was varied and 
finally fixed under the Act of Settlement (12 & 13 
William III. c. 2), and the Queen thus occupies the 
throne under a Parliamentary title. 

2. The Acts of Union amalgamate England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, into one Kingdom. 

3. The Triennial and Septennial Acts- limit the 
duration of Parliaments and other Acts render the 
necessity to call together a Parliament every year. 

4. The various Representation of the Peoples 
Acts, and the Registration and Redistribution of 
Seats Acts, regulate the mode in which the House 
of Commons is chosen by the people. 

5. The doctrine, ritual and government of the^ 
Church is ordered, and can, only *be altered by 
Parliament. 

6. The maintenance of the Army and Navy and 
everything connected with them is controlled by 
Parliament. 

7. All Moneys for State purposes are raised and 
spent by Parliament. Any treaties with foreign 
powers which involve .a charge upon the State, 
must be sanctioned by' Parliament — Cessions of 
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Territory to other countries have lately been sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature, but it is doubtful if this 
is necessary to their legality. 

8. Trade, Commerce, Manufacture, Methods of 
’transit by land and water, the weights and measures, 

currency, ip fact everything connected with every 
kind of industry or occupation can be regulated by 
Aqts of Parliament. 

9. All the Qivil and Criminal Laws can be made, 
altered, or.fepealed by this supreme Body. 

10. The private rights of individuals can be 
interfered with in any way, e.g-.y aliens may be 
naturalised, illegitimate children legitimatised, minors 
adjudged of full age. 

In fact, Parliament can do anything which it is 
possible for a human society to do. 

It will perhaps emphasise this fact if we compare 
the Powersoft the British Parliament with other legis- 
lative assemblies. The French Parliament cannot 
alter the ‘‘fundamental laws'' of the constitution, 
except by a special proceeding described under 
Article 8 of the \Vritten ^'onstitution. 

c 

“IwCS chambres auront le droit, par deliberations separees, 
prises dans chacune a la majoite absoluc des voix, soit spontane- 
*ment, soit sur la deniande du President de la ^Republique de 
declarer qu’il y a lipu de revis^ les lois constitptionnelles — Apres 
que chaciint?-des deux. Chambres aura pris cette resolution, elles 
se reiiniront — cn Assemblce rationale pour proceder a la revision 
LesMelib^ations portant revision des lois constitutionnelles en 
tout ou en partie, devrout etre prises la majorite absolue des 
membres composant TAssembltie nationale.” ^ ‘ %* 

The Atnerican Constitution is ’also written, and 
“no jimeiidment can be, even proposed except by 
the vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 

^ Quoted from l/icey, p. 1 17. 
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or by an application from the legislatures of'two- 
thirds of the Several States. 

No amendment of the Federal Constitution can 
become law, unless it is ratified in three-quarters 
of the States, *by both Houses in the local legis- 
latures, or by conventions specially sujnmoned for 
that purpose.” ^ 

The extreme difficulty of amending the consJ;itu- 
tion has never been put to the test since it’ was 
established, but not only has the House of Repre- 
sentatives no power to pass any law contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the Constitution, but it cannot 
even turn out a ministry, and every Bill passed has 
to be examined by the Federal Judges, who deter- 
mine if it is compatible with the constitution, before 
it becomes law. 

The Constitutions of the German Empire and 
Belgium are also written, and can only -be changed 
by special methods. 

The British Parliament on the other hand can 
as easily alter the very foundation of our constitu- 
tion, and reform or abolish the House of Lords or 
Commons, or alter the succession to the throne as it 
can naturalise an alien or pass a Railway Bill. 

The various checks on the excessive action of the 
Legislature by popular opinion affd popular vote 
will be discussed later," and' here we only wish to 
make clear and emphasise the fact that the law- 
making machine is itself capable of making or 
unmaking any law, and is' omnipotent. 

^ Lecky : “Democracy and Liberty,” Vol. i., 54. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

IjoqAL Government is conducted by various bodies 
of individuals ^-lected by popular vote, which have 
certain definite powers conferred upon them by Acts 
of Parliament, and which are controlled to a great 
extent by the Central Government, chiefly by means 
of the Local Governriient Board, the Home Office, 
the Treasury, and the Education Department. Be- 
sides these bodies, various officials arc still elected, 
for thfe* most part by the' Central Government, who 
have certain limited duties and privileges, but have 
lost, practically, all their administrative powers. 
Such are the Lord- Lieutenants of the Counties, 
the Sheriffs, and the Justices of the Peace. The 
elected bodies are the Parish aqd District Councils, 
the Guardians, the School Boards, the Municipal 
Councils, and the County Councils. 

Every County in England and Wales possesses 
at least one Council, and several are divided for 
purposes qf adfhinistration. The toWns are either 
administered by Urbart,,Dis'crict Councils, or Muni- 
cipab Councils, and several of the larger ones are 
considered to be administrative counties, a^d ,their 
Councils have the power of County Councils. * 

London ris divided into the City and several 
Municipal Boroughs whi^h," to a certain limited 
extent, govern themselves, Iput the control of the 
main drainage, theatres, finre brigade, and some 
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tramways, is in the hands of the London County 
Council. ^ 

The modes of election of these various bodies, and 
their powers and duties, are clearly laid down by 
Acts of Parliahient, whose chief provisions* are* as 
follows, commencing with the smaller, and work- 
ing up to the greater bodies. 

. • ^ 

Section /. — Ur baft mid RuraU Councils 

The Local Government Act for England and 
Wales (1894) constructs the following bodies, and 
confers the following powers ; — 

Part I. Parish Meetings and Parish Councils. — 
There shall be a Parish Meeting for every rural* 
parish with a population* of lOO or over,* and a 
Parish Council if the population is 300 or over, 
and every parish in a rural sanitary district shall 
be a rural parish. 

The Parish Meeting shall consist of all persons on 
either the local or p^irliamentary register of electors, 
and each shall have one v®te. 

The Parish Council shall be elected from, and bv 

• • 

the parochial electors, and the number of Coun- 
cillors shall be determined by the County Council, 
not being moVe than 15 or legs than* 5. Jiither sex, 
whether single or married, dre eligible for election, 
and the term of office shall be one year. • * 

Th^^lcction is conducted under rules framed by 
the Local Government Board. 

The Council must hold one meeting a year, at 
least, and shall elect a*chairman. It may assemblg 
in the parish school-ropm. 

Powers and duties oPa Parish Council or Meeting. 
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1. It shall appoint an overseer of the poor, and 
an assistant overseer, and the legal interest in all 
property vested in the overseers shall be vested in 
the Parish Council — except Church property. 

2. It shall take over the powefs, duties, and 
liabilities of the Vestry of the parish, except those 
relating to (a) Church affairs, and ( 6 ) any powers 
transferred to any other authority. 

3. It shall take over the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of. "church- wardens, except so far as they 
relate to the affairs of the church, but shall under- 
take the maintenance and repairing of closed church- 
yards wherever the expenses come out of the Poor 
Rate. 

4. It shall acquire the powers of overseers as 
regards holding parish p/operty, such as the vestry 
room, parish chest, the fire-engine, fire-escape, etc., 
which are not church property. 

5. The Parish Meeting can adopt the Lighting 
and Watching Act (1833), the Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts (1846 to 1882), the Burial Acts (1882- 
1886), the Public Improvement Act (i860), and the 
Public Libraries Act (1892). 

A Parish Council shall have power to provide or 
acquire buildings for public offices and iand, either 
for such buildihgs or for recreation purposes. It 
may utilise a well, spring, or stream, for water, and 
deal' witht .ponds, pools, ditches, drains, etc., so as to 
prevent them being injurious to health. It piay let, 
sell, or exchange, land or buildings, but must Obtain 
the consent of the Local Government Board, if such 
land h^.s been acquired at; the expense of any rate, 
'if it cannot acquire land for. any purpose — such as 
allotments — it shall represent the case to the County 
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Council, and the County Council, after inquiry, can 
put in force the Lands Clauses Act. 

If the County Council refuses to do so, on the 
representation of the l^arish Council, the Local 
Government •Board may make an order, but if. this 
order overrules the County Coilncil, i^ shall be laid 
before Parliament by the Local Government Board. 

The Council shall not, without the consent of .the 
Parish Meeting, "incur expenses 01 ; liabilities Vhicli 
will involve a rate exceeding threepence in the pound, 
or which will involve a loan, and shall not contract a 
loan without the consent of the County Council and 
the Local Government Board. 

Part 11. of the same Act deals with the Guardians 
who administer the Poor Law, and the Rural and 
Urban District Councils Which administer the Laws 
of Public Health. The rural district is conter- 
minous with the poor law union, or group of parishes 
united for the administration of the Poor Law. 

The Guardians must be parochial electors who 
have lived for twelve months in the Union, and are 
elected fbr three years .under 'rules drawn up by 
the Local Government Board. 

They form the Rural District* Codncil, and their 
Chairmai> is a J ustice of tjie Peace unless a woman. 

The urban district is created* by ^the CouYity 
Council or the Local Government Board which 
defines its area, and it is governed by, an Urban 
Council elected by the parochial electors for three 
yea!^ 

It does not administer the Poor Law, and in 
urban districts a seijer^te Board of Guardians is 
elected. 

The whole of Englctnd and Wales, except London 
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and tlie County Boroughs is thus divided into rural 
and urban districts, the latter of which may be 
conterminous with Municipal Boroughs, and they 
are administered by Councils who have taken over 
the ‘duties of the old Urban and Ffural Sanitary 
Authorities conferred by the Public Health Act of 
1875, and the subsequent amending Acts. They 
have,^lso acquired some of the powers of the Justices 
of the Peace out of session in relation to licensing 
pawnbrokersi'gamedealers, gangmasters and others, 
and the power to protect all rights of way. 

Section //. — Municipal Government 

In 1835 the constitutions of the boroughs were 
designed by Act of Parliament, and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882 embraces, and consolidates, 
the substance of this and other amending Acts. 

(<t) Cjonstitution. 

The Borough Councils consist of a Mayor, 
Aldermen and Councillors. The Councillors must 
be Burgesses who live within 15 miles of the 
borough, and who are possessed of real property 
to the extent of p^iooo, or are rated at the annual 
value of £ 2)0 at least, to the poor rate. They are 
disqualified from being fjlected if they '• hold any 
place of prpfit in the gift of the Couhcil, or have 
any share in any contract with the Council with 
certain exceptions. 

The Burgesses, who eleqt the Councillors, n?u^t be 
of age and must have been in occupation of some 
building, and paid all the rates. 

The .Councillors are electfed for three years, and 
t^ey elect Aldermen who se>'ve for six years, and 
who constitute one-third 0/ the number of the 
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Council. The Mayor is elected by the Council, and 
is either one^f their number, or is qualified to be so. 
The officers appointed by the Council are the Town 
Clerk, the Trj^asurer of the Borough and otliers. . 

If the borough has its own Quarter Sessions the 
Council may appoint its Coroner, and if it is ranked 
as an administrative county it may appoint its own 
Sheriff. • .* • 

The borough may be divided into wards by the 
Queen in Council if petitioned by two-thirds of the 
Council. 

{b) Powers of the Council. , 

It may appoint committees to discuss matters of* 
administration. • 

It may make bye-laws regarding the good rule 
and government of the borough, and for the pre- 
vention of nuisances which are not already punish- 
able by any Act in force in the borougli, ^t these 
bye-laws must -be sent sealed with the Corporate 
Seal to the Secretary of State, and they may be 
disallowed by the Queen in Council 
{c) Finance. • 

There are three borough auditors. The Treasurer 
shall make up the accounts half-yearly to such date 
as the Council with the coAsent of the Local Govejrn- 
ment Board shall appoint, a/id the Towrt Clerk shall 

make a return to the Local Government Board of 

• ■* 

the receipts and expenditure for each year. 

A^Wunicipal Council refey contract for the purchase 
of, and hold any land not exceeding five acres, and 
build on it a town hall^ council house, police station, 
justice rooms, or QuarteV or Petty Sessions^housei* 
It may borrow money with the approval of the 
Treasury, but cannot, unless authorised by an Act 
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of Parliament,' sell mortgage or alienate any corpor- 
ate land without the approval of the Treasury. 

If the Council determines to convert any land 
into sites for working men’s dwellings, and obtains 
the approval of the Treasury, it may grant leases for 
999 years or for shorter periods. 

The Borough P'und and Borough Rate. 

' The rents and profits of all corporate land and 
interest, dividends, and all money dues, . chattels, 
fines, etc. shall go to the Borough Fund. The 
Council shall order a rate called the borough rate 
to be levied and shall assess the contribution to 
the borough rate on the several parishes in the 
borough. It also has the powe^ to levy rates for 
special purposes such as lighting or watching. 

(el) Justice. 

The Boropgh Justices consist of the Mayor and 
others, etnd have jurisdiction similar to the County 
Justices (see p. ‘56), but the Queen, on petition to 
the Secretary of State, may appoint barristers of 
seven years’ standing to be Stipendiary Magistrates. 

The Borough Quarter Sessions are held in the 
Borough, and' the Queen appoints the Recorder 
who shall hold a Court of Sessions once , a quarter 
and sit as sole judge. 

The Council appoints' the Clerk of the Peace, and 
the Watcl\ Committee of the Council appoint the 
police and make rules for their guidance, which 
must be approved by the Secretary of State. 

{e) Public Health. 

The Duties which devolve on the District Councils 
and Municipal Corporations concerning the Public 
Health, are laid down in great detail in the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and amending Acts. 
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They may purchase, maintain, make and cleanse 
sewers, and eti force the draining of houses into such 
sewers, and regulate the* provision of the sanitary 
arrangements .within houses, so that they are not ^ 
nuisance or injurious to health. They must clea’nse 
the streets, remove refuse and preveht nuisances. 
They may provide their district with a water supply, 
prevent any person polluting the water and.* deal* 
with polluted wells. They must regulate all Cellar 
Dwellings and Lodging Houses, and* ^■egister all 
Common, Lodging Houses. No offensive trade 
shall be established within the district without the 
consent of the Council in writing. The Medical* 
Officer of Health ‘may inspect any food intended 
for human consumption and, if it is unfit, Jje may 
seize it and a Justice may order it to be destroyed. 
The Council may provide hospitals and mortuaries 
and order the disinfection of houses after ir»fectious 
diseases. • 

The urban authorities survey and maintain their 
own roads and biridges, may lay out parks and 
pleasure grounds, and provide markets and slaughter- 
houses. 

The Councils appoint their Medical Officer of 
Health, Suryeyors, Inspectors of hluisances. Clerks 
and Treasurers, subject to tlJe approval 6f the Local 
Government Board. ** 

Section III. — ^County Councils 

The Local Government Act of 1S88 created 

« 

administrative Counties'and Councils who ’are e:ip- 
trusted with the management of their administrative 
and financial business. Each Council consists of a 
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Chairman, Aldermen and Councillors, the number of 
whom are determined by the Local' Government 
Board. Anyone is qualified to be elected an Alder- 
rnan or Councillor who is registered aij a parliament- 
ary' voter in that county. The electors are burgesses 
enrolled by the Municipal Corporation Act of 1882, 
and the county electors must be in occupation 
, of ' a„ building or land worth ;^Jo a year. The 
duties and pow'ers of these bodies are shortly as 
follows — ' 

They make and assess the county, police and all 
other county rates, apd apply and expend them ; 

• they may borrow money with the consent of the 
Local Government Board ; they grant licenses for 
'music, ,, dancing and race courses; they provide, 
maintain, and manage pauper lunatic asylums, re- 
formatories and industrial schools ; they make and 
repair roads and bridges ; they appoint the Coroner 
and the Medical. Officer of Health— '-who must hold 
a Diploma in Public Health — and settle their salaries 
and the fees of ijispectors, analysts and anyone 
holding office in ,the county except the Clerk of 
the Peace ; they control jointly with the Justices of 
the Peace the county police. The Local Govern- 
rn^nt Board cai^ transfer' to a County Council such 
of the powevs of the Quarter Sessions, Justices of the 
Peace, Privy Council, Secretary of State, Board of 
Trade and' the Education Department, as appear to 
be within the administratioti of that county. CiffOnty 
Councils have similar powers to the Boroughs to 
make bye-liws under the Municipal Corporation 
Act of 'X882 described aboVe. They have powers 
to enforce the Rivers Pollution Act in their own 
district and the Local Government Board may 
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constitute a joint committee of Councils through 
which a river passes to enforce the Act. ' Their 
powers of defining Urban Districts and their con- 
trol over the pistrict Councils have already beeij 
described. 


Section IV. — Education 
% 

The provision and enforcement of education was 
instituted in 1870 by the Elementary .Education 
Act. It follows the general principles of English 
•local government, and creates bodies elected by 
popular vote who are controlled by the central 
Government, in this case by means of the Educa- 
tional Department, which has been described, above 
(p- 43)- 

The local bodies are known as School Boards 
and are elected by the burgesses in boroughs and 
by the ratepayei® in other districts.. Every voter 
has a number of votes equal to the number of 
individuals to be elected, and mjiy distribute them 
in any way he pleases dr give ihem all to one 
person. The number of members qpnstituting a 
School Board is determined by the Education 
Department, and no memBer can be elected who 
holds any office or place of profit under the Board, 
with certain exceptions. ** 

Duties of School Boards. * 

Thfi^ serve a precept on the rating authority to 
levy a rate for purposes of education, and if the 
rating authority makes a default, they inay them- 
selves appoint officers t6 levy a rate ; they may<» 
borrow money with the consent of the Education 
Department ; they may make byelaws nequiring 
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the attendance of children between certain ages, for 
determining the hours of school, and for exacting 
penalties for non-attendanee, but they do not come 
into fgrce until sanctioned by H^r Majesty in 
Council. Children are exempt from attendance if 
they have reached a certain standard of education 
specified by the bye-laws, if they are receiving 
efificfient instruction elsewhere, if they are sick, or 
if there is no ‘ school within three miles of their 
home. The Code of Education is drawn up and 
altered from time to time by the Department, and 
is very full and comprehensive. The children are 
inspected, and a grant made from the Govern- 
ment, which varies according *to the efficiency of 
' the scholars. It is not required that any child 
shall either attend or abstain from attending any 
religious service, observance or form of instruction 
in school or elsewhere against the wishes of the 
parents. All religious observances take place at 
the beginning or end of the time for school 
attendance. « *' 

In Ireland, th<e control of education is in the 
hands of five Commissioners, two of whom shall 
be or have been Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Ireland, and thcee (called Assistant Commissioners) 
shall be peV-sons of expifrience in education.^ 

The School Attendance Committees, who appoint 
and remove the officers, prescribe their duties and 
fix their remuneration — %vith the approval the 
local authorities — consist of 6, 8, or lo persons, half 
of whom are appointed by the Commissioners and 
Sialf by the local authorities, who are the County 
and Borough Councils.^ 

' 48 & ‘49 Viet. c. 78, sect. 4. 


^ 55 & 56 Viet. c. 42. 
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Section V , — The Local Government of London 

In 1855 an Act^ was passed for the better local 
management of the Metropolis in respect to sewer- 
age, drainage, paving, cleansing, lighting and im- 
provements thereof. By this Act the vestries were 
elected by the ratepayers, the number of vestrymen 
being t 8 for every parish with under 1000 inhabi- 
tants, 24 for over 1000, 36 for over, 2000, and'^12 
more for every 1000, but never exceeding 120. 
The incumbent and churchwardens were also mem- 
bers with votes. 

The qualification for election was rating at ;^40 
per annum, and the vestrymen were elected for 
three years, one-third retiring each year. By this 
Act the Metropolitan Board of Works was* also 
created, and was elected by the vestries. 

In 1888 London was given a County Council, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was abolished. 

In 1891 an Act to Consolidate and Amend the 
Laws relating to Public Health in London was 
passed, in which the chief provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 were established in the Metro- 
polis. As in the ’75 Act it was theh laid down that 
“ It shall b© the duty of every sanitary authority to. 
cause to be made from time to time inspection of 
their district, with a view to ^Ascertaining what nuis- 
ances exist calling for abatement under the p/ovisions 
of this Act,” “and to enforce the provision of this 
Act for the purpose of abating the same, and other- 
wise to put in force the powers vesteej in them 
relating to public health find local government, so 
as to secure the proper sanitary condition of all " 
premises within their district.” 

^ 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120. 
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The London Government Act of 1899 provides 
for the division of the whole of London, except the 
City, into areas, some of which were defined by the 
^Act, and others which are to be afterwards defined 
by Order in Council. 

The popTulation of each area must be between 
100,000 and 400,000, or the rateable value of the 
afc*a must exceed ;^500,ooo. 

These areas* are styled boroughs, and each one is 
governed -by a Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors 
elected by the ratepayers. The number of coun- 
cillors, and the number and boundaries of the wards 
are fixed by an Order in Council, but the total 
number of councillors and aldermen in each borough 
shall jriot exceed seventy. 

The councils take over the powers, property 
and liabilities of the vestries. They administer the 
Acts which have been already adopted within the 
boroughs, and, may adopt any of ihe adoptive Acts 
in a similar manner to boroughs outside London. 
Certain powers a\'e transferred • by the Act from the 
County Council to the Bbrough Councils, and others 
may in the ♦futuare be transferred by a provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board, if both the 
'County Councij and the Borough Council agree. The 
chief powers of the Borough Councils, in addition to 
those formerly in the H^inds of the vestries, are — 

1. Such power of promoting and opposing Bills 
in Parliament as are confierred on Borough ^i^uncils 
outside London by the Boroughs Funds Act 1872. 

2. The 'power and duty of maintaining the main 
^roads 'within the borough:^. 

3. The power to close streets without the sanction 
or allowance of the County Council. 
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4. The power to enforce bye-laws witji respect to 
dairies and milk, slaughter-houses, knacker’s yards, 
and offensive businesses. 

It will be noticed that practically the whole system 
of local government has been radically revised during 
the last thirty years. The main principle followed 
has been to substitute locally elected bodies, con- 
trolled by Departments of the Central Governnuijjt, 
for the miscellaneous collection of officials who were 
partly elected and partly nominated. Both the ex- 
pense and the efficiency of local government has 
been enormously increased, but the whole system 
is greatly simplified, and the areas of the various 
districts and the powers of the various councils are 
not so hopelessly chaotic. Although it is necessary 
to employ an ever-increasing army of technical ex- 
perts as inspectors and advisers to the Departments, 
the practice of local government tends to train the 
minds of the public, and to remind them of the 
magnitude of their responsibilities as members of 
the community. 



CHAPTER VI . 


* THE MACHINE AS A WHOLE 

Having described the separate parts of the mechan- 
ism of government and the workshop, the Parlia- 
ment, in ^ 'v^hich they are made, we are now in a 
position to fix them together, and construct the 
whole machine. 

It consists of a curious mixture of elements ; first, 
the Monarch, reigning by hj^reditary right, who 
chooses the Prime Minister, who nominates the 
members of the Cabinet, who in turn appoint 
various officials, all of whom are thus indirectly 
the q.reation of one will ; and secondly, various 
bodies of men, elected by popular vote, who con- 
trol, to a certain extent, and are in turn controlled 
by, the Central Government. 

Thus the local Councils are elected by popular 
vote, and their^ members often join the Political 
Associations, who have a great influence over the 
choice of candidates fof election to the House of 
Commons. The public choose between the rival 
candidates, and the ‘deader of the party which 
possesses a majority is created Prime Minister by 
the Queen. The Prin\p Minister nominates the 
members of the Cabinet, who — in their executive 
capacity to a certain extent, control the actions 
of the local Councils. » ' 

But the parts fit so well into their places that they 
can be I'epresented in a diagram which is so simple 
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that it practically explains itself. In the centre is 
the Monarch, ^ho cannot be removed except, by an 
Act of Parliament, which disturbs the very founda- 
tion of the Constitution, and since any Act, to be 
valid, must be permitted by the Monarch, it can only 
be done with his consent. When the Monarch has 
been dethroned, the Constitution has thus either 
been openly defied, or some fiction has been^jn- 
vented to legalise ‘the procedure. 

Surrounding the Monarch, and protecting him from 
responsibility, comes the Prime Minister, chosen by 
him, and surrounding the Premier, the Cabinet 
Ministers, whom he nominates for the approval of 
the CrQwn. Most of the members of the Cabinet arc 
heads of executive departments, and are responsible 
for the nomination of subordinates, and so the rami 
fications of officials continue until their influence 
pervades the whole world. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs nomi- 
nates the Ambassadors, Ministers, Charges d' Affaires, 
Consuls, Envoys, and others, who conduct business 
with foreign states. 

The Secretary of State for India controls the 
Governor - General of India and his^Council, and 
the Governors of Madras. Bombay, and P"ort St 
George. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies is re- 
sponsible for the appointment and actions of Colonial 
Governors, and exercises control over the Colonial 
Legislatures. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his Chief 
Secretary are responsible for the Gove):nment^ 
of Ireland, and control, to a certain extent, the 
locally elected bodies, such as Municipal and County 
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Councils. The Secretary for Scotland undertakes 
somewhat similar responsibilities for that country. 

The Lord High Chancellor nominates the Judges 
of the High Court and the County Court, and the 
Justicds of the Police for the Counties and Boroughs. 

The Archbishops and Bishops are nominated by 
the Prime Minister, and they are responsible for the 
inf^titution and discipline of the clergy. 

The Postmaster - General is head of the Post 
Office, and 'is responsible for everything in connec- 
tion with that service. 

The President of the Board of Trade is responsible 
for the control of Railways, Trade F'inances, Fish- 
eries, PI arbours, and vaidous tra,des. 

The Lord President of the Council is the Head of 
the Education Department 

The President of the Local Government Boards 
controls, conjointly with the Home Secretary and 
the P'irst Lord of the Treasury, the various bodies 
elected by popular vote for purposes of local govern- 
ment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is responsible 
for the state of the national finances, and still appoints 
the Sheriffs for the Counties. 

The Secretary for Wa^", aided by the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Finance Secretary? governs the 
Army. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, aided by a Civil 
Lord and four Naval Lqrds, governs the Navy. 

We thus see that the individuals who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the country, both ex- 
ternally, in its relationship^i with other states, and 
internally, are bound together by links which extend, 
e.g,, from the youngest recruit in the army, or the 
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scavenger who removes the ashes, to the very centre 
of Government — the Sovereign. To give another 
instance, the Medical Officer of Health is appointed 
by the Munic^al, or County Councils, which are 
elected by the ratepayers, but his appointment' is 
subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board, the President of which is nominated by the 
Prime Minister, wljo is chosen by the Sovereign*''* 

The machine itself, then, regarded simply as a 
static phenomenon, is constructed and « governed, 
apparently, by the will of the Monarch, but when 
we examine the various dynamic forces which 
actuate its movements, we find that the ultimate, 
power is derived chiefly from the will of the people. 

The manner in which the machine ha^ been 
gradually adapted to fulfil one function, while re- 
taining the shape, at first sight, more suitable to 
fulfil another, belongs properly to the domain of 
constitutional history, and here, having drawn a 
rough outline of its main parts, we will pass on at 
once to examine how the power qnters and controls 
its motions. 
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THE MOTIVE POWER 




CHAPTER I 


GEORGE III., GEORGE IV., AND WILLIAM IV. 

• 

In this chapter we intend to analyse the political 
influence only of the three kings who reigned during 
the first thirty-seven years of the century, and not 
to dwell upon their personal and private characters. 
For although the domestic life of the monarch 
interests the public far more than his political 
actions, which indeed at the time are not generally 
known, and although George IV. will be chiefly 
i-emembered for his vicious amours and his weak 
vacillating character, yet a consideration of them 
is clearly not within the province of a work on 
political principles. Nor can the fact that a sove- 
reign leads a dissolute life affect the policy of his 
Government, and although the highest function of 
the king is to inculcate by examnJp a noble and 
pure ideal of living, yet it is not just if he fails to 
do so, to attack the whole "principle of monarchical* 
government. ‘Nevertheless, ^he Radical* Press, in 
the early years of the century, was continually 
drawing attention to the disgraceful escapades of 
the Royal Dukes, and eiTdeavouring to advance 
their own measures by decrying the personal char- 
acters of the Royal Family. Here we will describe 
merely the actions of tlie kings in choosing* their' 
Ministers, and in obstructing or supporting their 
measures. . 


ZOI 
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Section /. — George IIL 

George III. was a king who, with no power of 
foresight, with little political judgment, and with a 
dogged obstinacy, was undoubtedly strictly honest, 
and actuated by a desire to do his duty, as he 
understood it, to the best of his ability. Although 
his intellect did not shine among .the brilliant states- 
men with whom he was always in contact, yet he 
was actuated by a sound common sense patriotism 
and a desire to maintain the Royal Prerogative 
and the Constitution as he found it, and was far 
more virtuous and religious than the average peer 
or gentleman of his time. It is true he acquiesced 
in the foolish measures of taxation without repre- 
sentation which caused the rebellion in the American 
Colonies.^but so did North, the Tory Ministry, and 
the greater number of the commercial classes. But 
after North recognised the injustice and futility of 
the war and wished to discontinue it, the King 
obstinately refused to listen to him and must thus 
be credited with the loss of the American Colonies. 
He opposed all-political concessions to the people,, 
and hated Fox and the Duke of Portland, whom 
he thought wished to destroy the Constitution. 
France appeared to him to be a “ very unprincipled 
nation,” and although hfe did not oppose the attempt 
of Pitt to arrange a peace in 1796, he did not think 
it would be successful. ' In the following year he 
acquiesced in the peace proposals of the Cabinet,, 
but thought that the country had taken “ every 
humiliating step for seeking peace the warmest 
advocate for that object could suggest.” As the 
war continued he distrusted F>ance more and more,. 
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and in 1800 wrote: “No disaster can make me 
think the treating for peace either wise or safe 
whilst the French principles subsist,”^ and actuated 
by this idea, he was always strongly in favour of 
maintaining the army and navy at its full strength. 
He did not trust Bonaparte, whom he •regarded as 
a vulgar usurper, and had no confidence that the 
peace of 1802 would be continued, and with stiJong 
patriotic instincts opposed the acceptance of any 
arrangement which could in the least dligree lower 
the prestige of the country. In 1805 approved 
of the proposal to attempt the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and urged that it should at once be 
put into effect.- 

The chief reason which induced the King to 
support the Act of Union with Ireland was because 
he thought it would strengthen the Government to 
resist any further attempts of the Catholics £6 gain 
political power, • for he feared for the Protestant 
Constitution, in common with the majority of his 
subjects at that time. 

George III. had taken the Coronation Oath to 
maintain the Protestant Constitution, and he honestly 
thought that by giving Catholics political power he 
would violate that oath, and so strong was this con- 
viction that if prevented hirq, understanding that the 
monarch does not take an oath to maintain the s£ahc 
quo at his accession, but to govern according to the 
laws* which are passed by Parliament and come into 
action during his reign. He therefore showed natural 
opposition to a measure which he thouglTt would in- 
jure the Royal prestige afid was unable to understand* 

^ Stanhope : “ Life of Pitt.” 

^ Jesse : “ Memoirs of the reign of George III.,” vol. iiup. 442. 
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either the ethical justice of granting the Catholics 
freedom, or the absolute political necessity of the 
measure. So strongly indeed did he feel on this 
point that it acted upon his mind with all the force 
or monomania, and probably accentuated his malady, 
so that although Pitt was scarcely justified as a 
Minister in promising not to attempt to bring in the 
measure again, as a man he only showed a due 
consideration f6r the fancies of his Royal Master. 
After the death of Pitt in 1806 the King was com- 
pelled to accept the Grenville- Fox Ministry of “all 
the talents,” but he was so afraid of the Whig prin- 
ciples that he required Grenville to sign a paper in 
which he claimed the right of revising or accepting 
any plan of the Cabinet The Ministers at once 
stated that this was unnecessary since such a right 
was constitutional. 

Thd .first step which displeased the King was the 
attempt to gain the control of the discipline of the 
army which he insisted rested entirely with him 
through the Commander-in-Chief. The Ministers 
next wished to introduce a Measure which would 
remove some ol^the Catholic disabilities and enable 
Catholics to serve in the .army and navy, but the 
King demanded that they should promise not to 
discuss the. question at ^all in the Cabinet, and when 
they refused to do so hd disiiiissed them. After this 
dangerous Ministry had been deposed, the King 
appears to have been -free from serious worries for 
two or three years until the succession of troubles 
occurred, which finally overpowered his tottering 
intelleot. The retreat at 'Corunna and the death 
of Sir John Moore greatly affected him and the 
quarrel of Castlereagh and Canning, and the retire- 
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ment of the Duke of Portland in 1809, opened up 
the possibility of the return of Grenville and the 
hated Catholic question. 

The foolish action of the House of Commons in 
examining the accusations of corruption against the 
Duke of York, and one of his mistresses,* Mrs Clarke, 
in full committee of the House, and the resignation 
of his appointment as Commander-in-Chief wece'a 
source of the greatest anguish to the virtuous hon- 
ourable old monarch who was now seventy years 
old and half blind, and after this he appears to have 
taken little interest in political questions. 

In the next year the illness of his beloved daughter, 
the Princess Amelia, completely bowed him to the 
•earth, and his old malady finally conquering him, on 
February 5th, 1811, he assented to the Regency 
Bill, and gradually relapsed into a form of dementia 
•characterised by religious and other delusions.,* After 
nine years of increasing deafness, blindness, and loss 
of mental power, with occasional glimpses of reason, 
George III. died in. 1820, at the ripe age of eighty- 
one years. 


Section II.— ^George IV. 

• 

George IV.*was born and created Piince of Wales 
in 1762, and his early political opinions were imbibed 
from P'ox and the Whigs, but he appear.^ to have 
been, more influenced by personal friendships than 
by definite principles. In 1797, the Prince wrote 
to Pitt a long letter on the situationT in which 
he argued that France *\fould consider no "expense* 
too great and no risk sufficient to deter her from the 
prosecution of the plan she had formed for, the pur- 
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pose of depriving Great Britain of the aid, support, 
and advantages derived from Ireland. He pro- 
ceeded to recommend that Catholic emancipation 
should be granted before it was demanded, since 
otherwise it would appear as though it were ex- 
torted through fear. “ I feel myself called upon to 
declare my decided opinion that no time ought to 
be lost in repealing every exclusive restriction and 
disqualification on the Irish Roman Catholics.”^ 
After war had been declared with France, the 
Prince worried the King with a series of letters re- 
questing a more important command in the army than 
that of a colonel, but the Prime Minister answered 
that there was no situation suitable for the Prince of 
Wale?. , In 1803 he communicated in a circuitous 
manner to Pitt, who had then returned to power, that 
he had not the slightest disinclination towards him, 
and tK?.t when he ascended the throne, although he 
had at first thought of Lord Moira and then Mr 
P'ox, he had eventually decided to employ him as 
first Minister. Pi^t took little pains to conceal the 
contempt he always felt for the Prince of Wales, and 
Fox, although he joined with and humoured him in 
his dissipations and follies, regarded his political 
opinions merely with an 'easy good natured tolera- 
tion. In 1*805 the first pymptom of chdnge appeared 
in ^he political opinions‘of the Prince of Wales and 
Fox bega'n to doubt his royal friend, and after the 
death of Pitt in the follosving year the old warmth 
of friendship soon abated. The Prince, however, 
diligently touted for his friends, and after the death 
'of Fo:f’ gained many offices' for them. At this time 
his opinions on the Catholic question had undergone 

* “ Life of George IV.” : Percy Fitzgerald, vol. i. p. 298. 
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a great change, and he opposed all concessions 
vigorously and was almost as relieved as was his 
father when the Ministry of all the talents had dis- 
appeared. During the next year or two he professed 
to be allied to no party, but when the King became 
insane he had not won the confidence of*Mr Perceval 
who was then Prime Minister, and the Queen was 
strongly op230sed to giving him a free hand. Tfie 
Regency question had been debatedT before in 1 788 
when the King was temporarily insane?, and it was 
decided by Pitt and the Tories that should the King’s 
malady continue, the Prince of Wales shovild be 
made Regent and exercise the Royal Prerogative 
with certain restriotions. 

This principle was adopted by Perceval jit this' 
date and the Prince was restricted from creating 
Peers, from granting offices in reversions or pen- 
sions, from touching the King’s property, wbf'ch was 
to remain with 6lie trustees, and from the care of the 
King’s person, which was entrusted to the Queen 
and a Council. The Prince stfongly objected to 
these restrictions and all of his brothers, the Royal 
Dukes, wrote to Perceval “ to enter our solemn pro- 
test against measures that we consider as perfectly 
unconstitutional, as they are contrary to, and sub- 
versive of, the jprinciples w,Iiich seated »our family 
upon the throne of these realms.” On January^ist, 
18 1 1, the proposal of the Opposition in file House 
of Commons that there should be no restrictions was 
defeated by only twenty-four votes, and on the ques- 
tion of entrusting the household to the* Queen the 
Government was defeated, the Opposition* being 
willing to concede to her only the direction of the 
officials necessary for the care of the King’s person. 
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At this time Sheridan was the secret adviser of 
the Prince, and Lords Grey and Grenville were 
greatly annoyed at his conduct in acting behind 
their backs. At first the Regent intended to dis- 
miss Perceval and the Government, but the Queen 
wrote and baid the King might recover at any 
moment and pressed him to wait, and his lady 
friends, Mrs Fitzherbert and I^ady Hertford, to 
whom he spoke openly on most important affairs 
of State, al^o assured him that he ought to retain 
his Ministers. He therefore wrote to Perceval on 
February 4th that it was ‘'his intention not to 
remove from their stations those whom he finds 
there as His Majesty’s official servants,” at the same 
time Sjtating that “ the irresistible impulse of filial 
duty and affection to his beloved and afflicted father 
leads him to dread that any act of the Regent might 
in the ^smallest degree have the effect of interfering 
with the progress of his Sovereign’s^recovery. This 
consideration alone dictates the decision now com- 
municated to Mr P.erceval.” 

In the following year, when the restrictions had 
lapsed, and the Regent exercised the full regal 
prerogative, he wrote to the Duke of York stating 
that he should feel gratified if some of those persons 
with whonr the early hg.bits of his life* were formed 
wo\ild strengthen his hands and form a part of his 
Government. At this time Grenville again tried 
to force on the question 6f Catholic grievances,* and 
the Regent, hoping to silence the Whig leaders and 
the Morning Chronicle, which at this time strongly 
abused' him, proposed to Lords Grenville and Grey 
that they should join Perceval, and when they 
naturally,, refused to do so, he dropped them alto- 
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gether, and henceforth supported the*purely Tory 
Government ; the Regent next adopted the 'unpre- 
cedented principle of commanding the Ministers 
to choose the]r own leader, and in this manner 
Lord Liverpool became Premier, and remained so 
until his death fifteen years afterwards. * 

In 1814 great rejoicings were occasioned by the 
downfall of Napol^n, and the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia visited the Regent, who 
received them in great State, and on this, as on all 
other occasions of ceremonial and pageantry, dis- 
played his most fascinating theatrical display of 
courteous manners and kindly consideration. But 
in spite of the r-ejoicings after Waterloo, great 
discontent and distress existed in the country, and 
it was an inopportune moment to bring before 
Parliament the question of the Regent’s debts, 
which were contracted on luxurious palac-es and 
mistresses. This request for a settlement of his 
debts made the Regent very unpopular in the 
country, nor did the fact that he was opposed tO' 
the Corn Bill of 1815 allay the fury of the populace 
against him. 

After the Treaty of Vienna had settled the affairs 
of the Continent, and the Bourbons had been restored 
to France, the continental monarchs joined in a 
treaty known as the ‘Holy Alliance, which yas 
directed against all republican principles generally, 
and was fashioned with tire idea of bolstering up- 
the old principle of the divine right of kings by 
force of arms if necessary. When ask'ed to join 
it, the Regent, advised* by his Ministers, * wrote* 
that he concurred in the principles, but that “ the 
forms of the British Constitution which I am called 
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upon to maintain in the name and in the place of 
the King my father, prevent me from acceding to 
the treaty in the form in which it is laid before 
me. 

The Regent had in reality very little weight in the 
councils of the nation, and his early friends, Grey, 
Grenville, and Fox, speedily discovered his true 
worth, and attached no importance to his opinion. 
H is boon comp‘anions were men of pleasure, such as 
Sheridan, and Lords Moira and Yarmouth, needy 
officers, and scheming women, who chiefly influenced 
his actions. During the next few years the discon- 
tent and distress in the country led to serious 
rioting, which the Government suppressed by stern 
repressive measures, and by the celebrated Acts 
of 1819, all of which met with the Regent’s 
approval. 

In t820 the King died, and the Regent ascended 
the throne, and at once endeavoured to divorce his 
Queen, partly because he wished for an heir, and 
partly because he hated her, but it is necessary 
to glance back ^t the history of this unfortunate 
marriage. At the age of twenty-three he had gone 
through the ceremony of, marriage with Mrs Fitz- 
'herbert, but in 1795 he was urged by the King 
to contract a marriagje with Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. The vicious, false, weak, changeable 
mind of ' the Prince was little adapted, either to 
control by firmness or i:o win by admiratioi>i the 
obstinate, fascinating, jealous shrew who was chosen 
for his bride, and after the birth of one daughter 
' they separated. 

Ten years after a serious scandal was bruited 
abroad that the Princess had given birth to a child 
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at Blackheath, but no proof of this was forth- 
coming. Nevertheless, the Prince, after he had be- 
come Regent, restricted the intercourse between his 
wife and daughter, and refused to see the former or 
allow her to come to Court. Eventuall)' she left 
England in 1814, and remained abroad'until she re- 
turned to claim her position as Queen in 1820. 
Although neither of this ill-assorted couple was 
deserving of pity' the action of the Prince was 
regarded by the public as undignified, unmanly, 
and cruel, and the Princess posed as a martyr, so 
that when the action for divorce was instituted 
by the Government, the country was loud in its 
clamour against the measure, and the Radical 
Press seized the opportunity of attacking the 
Ministers. 

The Queen at first consented to comply with the 
desires of the House, and a motion was prbposed 
and carried, but when four delegated members waited 
upon her, she stated that she would decide by her 
own feelings and conscience whether she wpuld 
accept any proposed measure. Brougham, who was 
the Queen’s advocate, spoke with the greatest con- 
tempt of the tribunal of the House of Lords, and on 
the third reading of the Divorce Bill, the majority 
in favour of it sank to nine, and since the action 
was very unpopular the Ministers withdrew the 
measure, and the multitude lustily cheered." During 
the next year the Government made an allowance 
to the Queen, which she regarded as “ the first act 
of justice of His Majesty towards her.” 

This trial was used Canning as a pretext to* 
retire from the Government, but there is no doubt 
that the chief cause was the impossibility, of con- 
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tinuing to act in harmony with the other Ministers, 
and especially with Castlereagh.^ 

During the next few years the King affected to 
give his whole confidence to the Duke of Wellington, 
and disliked Canning intensely, because of his action 
during the trial of the Queen, and his ideas regarding 
the independence of the Spanish Colonies, and in 
r^ation to trade and navigation. In 1825 he wrote 
an account of His views for the consideration of the 
Cabinet. In this document he stated that the foreign 
policy should be conducted on the principle of una- 
nimity of co-operation with the Powers ; that the 
“active firebrands of Ireland” were making danger- 
ous attempts, “under the deaeptive pretence of 
Cathqlic Emancipation,” and that since he had 
long ago withdrawn from the liberalism of his 
early friends, which was “ the bane which threat- 
ened Our happy constitution,” “ can the present 
Government suppose that the King will permit 
any individual to force upon him at this time 
a line of policy of which he so entirely dis- 
approves ? ” r 

At this time the King had frequent interviews 
with the representatives, of foreign Powers, the 
‘Metternichs, Esterhazys; and Madame de Lieven, 
who apparently were qiore interested in the internal 
goyernment of England thah in the consideration of 
their duties to their own countries. The King 
next demanded that each member of the Cabinet 
should send him a separate minute stating his opinion 

on the policy of the Government,^ which course 

% *■ 

1 Stapleton : “ Some Official Correspondence of George Canning,” 
vol. i. p. 12. 

2 “ Life pf George IV.” : Percy Fitzgerald, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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was a deliberate attempt to upset the principle of 
the conjoint responsibility of the Cabinet. 

In 1827, after the death of Lord Liverpool, the 
King wished the Cabinet to elect for its head a 
Peer with sim^ilar views, but eventually he sent for 
Canning and intrusted him with the task of forming 
a Government. The Duke of Wellington then 
became offended, although there is no evidence to 
suppose he expected or wished to succeed Liverpool 
himself, and resigned his office of Commander-in- 
Chief, whereupon the King himself wished to fill it 
because he already signed commissions, but he 
was dissuaded from this project by Canning who 
induced him to reinstate the Duke. The demand 
for Catholic Emancipation now became very strong, * 
both in the House of Commons and in Ireland, 
and after O’Connell was elected for Clare, both 
Peel and Wellington, who sensibly followed the 
politician in alj his actions, recognised that the 
time had come when it would be dangerous to 
refuse concessions.^ Nevertheless the King wrote 
in August 1828, “The sentiments of the King upon 
Catholic Emancipation are those of his revered and 
excellent father. P'rom these sentiments the King 
never can'and never will deviate.” 

On March 3rd, 1829, the Wellington Cabinet 
resigned because the King obstinately refused to 
allow them to bring in a measure relieving the 
Catholics, but since it was impossible to find 
Ministers not pledged to the measure, the King 
at last yielded and wrote two days later: “As I 
find the country would •be left without an adminis- 
tration, I have decided to yield my opinion to that 
which is considered by the Cabinet to be for the 
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immediate interests of the country. Under these 
circumstances you have my consent to proceed as 
you propose with the measure.’* 

A few weeks before he died in 1830, the King 
wished to exercise the prerogative of pardoning 
in the case ^of an Irish gentleman convicted of a 
capital offence, but was not permitted to do so by 
the. Cabinet 

George IV. \tas always unpopular, and everything 
united to reader him contemptible and odious. “ It 
may therefore be said that from the beginning of 
his Regency in 1811 to the close of his reign in 
1830, the regal influence was limited to the strict 
exercise of the prerogative. George IV. had no 
personal influence, and instead of his popularity 
supporting the Ministry, the difficulty was for the 
Ministry to support his unpopularity and to uphold 
the respect for the Crown when it encircled the 
head of such a Sovereign. 

Section III , — William IV^ 

The third son of George III. was born in 1765, 
and entered the navy as a midshipman at the age 
,pf fourteen. He early took an interest, in politics 
and made many ridiculous speeches in the House 
of Lords, but his heart was always that of a sailor, 
and his bosom friends were usually admirals. 

In 1800 he expressed the extraordinary views 
that an adulterer was ‘^an insidious and designing 
villain who would ever be held in disgrace and 
abhorrence by an enlightened and civilised society,” 

1 “Administration of Great Britain, 1783 to 1830,” Sir G. C. Lewis, 
p. 421. 

^ “ Life ^nd Times of William IV.," by Percy Fitzgerald. 
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and that the husband who obtained, a pecuniary 
reward was not a very honourable man if; when 
he received it, he put it in his own pocket instead 
of returning it to the purse of tlie defendant. He 
married Mrs Jordan by whom he had a large family 
of illegitimate children, and lived a far Itfss dissipated 
and vicious life than his elder brother. He de- 
fended the slave owners in the House of Lcirds, 
and argued that “ none but fanaticfs or hypocrites 
were for the abolition.” Lord Grenville merely 
respectfully censured the language of the Royal 
Duke, but he was mercilessly ridiculed and carica- 
tured by the public. 

Just before the autbreak of the war with France 
he wrote to Nelson : “ I much doubt whether any 
fleet will be equipped, and still less do I see any 
chance of a rupture between this country and France. 
At the same time, this pernicious and fallacious 
system of equality and universal liberty must be 
checked, or else we shall here have the most dread- 
ful consequences.” , 

In 1793 he was promoted to be, Rear Admiral of 
the Red, and in the next year defended the war, and 
being convinced that it was popular, volunteered to 
serve in it, “so that when my gallant countrymen* 
are fighting the cause of t|;ieir country* and their 
sovereign, I may not have *the imputation thrown 
upon me of living a life of inglorious dkse when 
I ought to be in the front ci danger.” In i799 he 
wrote : “As for politics, you never heard me say I 
thought the present administration efficieril, but I see 
no likelihood of a chadge . . . the Crown, the* 
Union with Ireland, and above all the dread of the 
times will, in my opinion, prevent a change ,of men.” 
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On the death of the Duke of York in 1827 he 
became heir to the throne, and Canning, foolishly as 
it proved, revived and conferred upon him the office 
of Lord High Admiral. At this tipie the Powers 
were allied to wrest the Greeks from the Ottoman 
rule and to establish an independent kingdom, and 
the newly created Lord High Admiral wrote to 
Admiral Codrington, who commanded the English 
Fleet, that he "was not to permit himself “to be 
commanded by the Admirals of either of the other 
Powers.” After the battle of Navarino, in which 
there is little doubt the Admiral exceeded his 
instructions, the Duke at once sent his congratu- 
lations and a sword, and stalled that he would 
uphold him although “ Ministers would gladly 
shelter themselves from the odium of the nation 
by throwing the blame on Codrington.” But the 
Lord 'High Admiral speedily showed that he had 
mistaken the nature of his office, and attempted 
to act in an autocratic manner without consulting 
his Council. This was strongly censured by the 
Duke of Wellington, and drew from the King the 
statement that “The Lord High Admiral shall 
strictly obey the laws enacted by Parliament as 
attached to his present * station, or I desire immedi- 
ately to receive his resignation.” 

cThe Duke therefore resigned, but wrote excusing 
the King for his conduct, because he understood “ he 
could not do otherwise lhan support his Ministers.” 
Like his brother he was a consistent Whig until he 
ascended the throne, but unlike him steadily sup- 
ported Catholic Emancipation, and made a sound 
sensible speech in the final debate. “He wished 
to God that His Majesty’s Ministers had been 
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unanimous on that question long ago ;• or he rather 
wished that a united administration could have been 
formed in 1804 for the purpose of carrying this 
measure, for from that hour to the present his 
opinion had invariably been, that what was falsely 
called concession ought to have been re*sorted to.” 

After his accession in 1830, William IV, was 
worried by his large illegitimate family for titles 
and honours, and several of his’ children were 
ennobled without arousing much comment or op- 
position in the country. At first he was strongly 
opposed to Reform, and regarded universal suffrage 
as “one of the wild projects which have sprung 
from revolutionary Speculation.” 

When the Mini.sters advised a dissolution in. 1831, 
the King sent a long exposition of his sentiments. 
He considered “ this perilous measure as an experi- 
ment. As a fearful experiment,” and contini/ed, “It 
is impossible not to view with alarm the character 
of the attempts which have for some time past been 
making to invade property and tp destroy the grada- 
tions and the links of society, and the success which 
has attended those attempts in their effects upon the 
lower orders, not a little aided by the poisonous 
influence of a licentious ^nd unobstructed press.* 
The King in* person next prorogued and dissolved 
Parliament, with the result 'that a great majority of 
reformers were returned at the General* Election. 
Ther King then wishing “ nbt to detach himself from 
the great badge of the aristocracy, therefore urged 
modifications,” but Lord Grey replied that he would 
not allow any alterations* that would satisfy enemies; 
and complained that the King was not attempting to 
reconcile persons to the measure. This communi- 
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cation drew the following reply : “ The King is per- 
fectly sensible of the necessity of giving a positive 
and unequivocal support to his Government, and he 
had flattered himself that the whole cof his conduct 
had been calculated to satisfy his Government and 
the country.” After the Reform Bill had been 
thrown out by the Lords, the King wrote to Earl 
Grey stating that he had anticipated such a result, 
and hoped that neither resignation nor the dangerous 
suggestion of creating peers would be considered, to 
which Lord Grey replied that “ The amount of the 
majority puts all notion of an attempt to counteract 
it by a further creation of Peers quite out of the 
question.” The King then agreed that “a measure 
substantially the same should be introduced,” and 
Lord Grey pointing out the absolute necessity of 
creating Peers unless the Lords yielded, he sug- 
gested ‘that the addition should be made “ exclu- 
sively by calling up eldest sons, of collateral heirs 
to Peerages, where no direct heirs are likely ta; 
succeed.” - ' 

Meanwhile, efforts were still being made to per- 
suade the King to refuse his assent, and eventually 
he yielded to the Tories and asked the Duke of 
Wellington to form a Government in May 1832, 
with the o'bject of passing a Reform ' Bill ; but the 
Du.ke failed to form an administration, and on May 
1 7th “ The King grants permission to Earl Grey, 
and to his Chancellor Lord Brougham, to create 
such a number of Peers as will be sufficient to 
insure the passing of the Reform Bill — first calling 
Peers’ 'eldest sons.” When this permission was 
made known the Lords no longer opposed the 
Measure,' and it was passed by a large majority. 
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But the new Parliament which assembled in 1833, 
although it contained a large majority composed of 
Whigs, Radicals, and repealers of the Irish Union, was 
divided in its opinions, and Lord Grey retired in the 
next year and was followed by Lord Melbourne, 
who, after Lord Althorp, the Leader df the House 
of Commons had succeeded to the peerage, tendered 
a semi-resignation^ which was promptly taken by the , 
King (see p. 12), and Sir Robert Peel became Prime 
Minister for a few months. But the Whig and Radi- 
cal majority constantly defeated the Tory Government, 
and Melbourne returned to power in 1835 re- 
mained in office for over six years, with Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary and Russell at the Home 
Office. 

On January 14th, 1835, the King drew up a 
statement of the principles by which he was guided 
from 1830-1835 for the consideration of the £ 3 abinet. 
In Foreign Affairs he earnestly endeavoured to pre- 
,vail “ upon his Government, and more especially 
upon the individual intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the P'oreign Affairs, to ch^ck the disposition 
which had been shown by the PTench Government 
to toleratf, if not to coyntenance and encourage a 
system of propagandisnr tending to distort and 
agitate the rteighbouring States.” His*]V[ajesty at 
all times felt solicitous *to maintain the most friendly 
relations with Austria and Prussia, and tredits the 
late* administration with pursuing a course in accord- 
ance with his wishes. “ He is sensible, indeed, that 
too great a disposition was manifesteU on some 
occasions to interfere in the internal arrangements 
and regulations of other States ; and this disposition 
may possibly be attributed to a predilection for 
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Liberal institutions and constitutional innovations 
which it might be considered advisable or necessary 
to manifest in deference to popular opinion and 
support.” His Majesty concurred wit,h his Govern- 
ment in supporting the Queen of Portugal, because 
he considered the continued sovereignty of Don 
Miguel a great evil, and not because he desired 
, to encourage the introduction of a constitutional 
form of Government, which he thought the great 
majority of "the Portuguese rejected. The King, 
however, approved of non-intervention in the affairs 
of Spain. 

Concerning Russian affairs, the King was sorry 
that his Government had not istrengthened their 
‘material force in the Mediterranean, because the 
Porte had been so much crippled in her naval 
resources that Russia simply dictated the treaty of 
July 8tb, 1833, “obviously extorted with a view 
to secure to herself advantages of navigation from 
which other powers should be excluded,” and he 
still considers that," Russia had- never abandoned, 
and will never lo^e sight of her ambitious projects 
in that quarter, and suggests that a strong squadron 
should be established in the Mediterranean to pre- 
sent further encroachments of Mehemet Ali, and 
' against theceventual designs of Russia.” 

William IV. was undoubtedly by nature an honest 
man, who ‘genuinely did his best to fulfil his duty, 
and, although he did not* possess a strong intellect, 
■ was not easily led by courtiers, and seems to have 
recognised ‘the true value of back-stair influence. 
He resisted Reform until He was assured that no 
Government could be found which would oppose 
it, just as his brother and predecessor had resisted 
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Catholic Emancipation, but neither Monarch can 
be blamed for using their prerogative to prohibit 
the introduction of measures which their consciences 
could not approve. 

In judging their characters also, we must take 
into consideration the general lax moVality of all 
classes at the beginning of the century, and while 
not attempting to. excuse profligacy and vice, ’we 
must not sentence them as severely as we should 
if their lives had been exceptionally evil for the 
period in which they reigned. 



CHAPTER II 


THE QUEEN 

We have already discussed the, actual power pos- 
sessed at the present day by the Crown, and now 
we propose to study the much more interesting 
subject of the influence which the Sovereign exerts 
on the course of public affairs. The power of the 
Queen is an actual determinable quantity, defined 
and limited by statute and cii’stom law, but her 
influence is very great, and has extended over most 
of the globe for the greater part of a century. But 
although great and far reaching, the royal influence 
is an «' ill-defined psychological force, difficult to 
detect, either in its application or‘ its results, and 
impossible therefore clearly to demonstrate. We 
do not intend here to comment upon the immense 
influence for good which has been exerted by Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort in the higher arts 
and education and by domestic example, but to 
'confine ourselves entirely to a consideration of the 
Royal influence on political affairs, a'nd we intend 
carefully only to narrate facts which have become 
public property, either during the course of events 
or which have been published in the various his- 
tories of the reign and the biographies of those who 

were in close association with the Court. For con- 

* * 

veniertce of description, the subject will be divided 
into (i) influence over foreign affairs, (2) influence 
over Ministers, and (3) influence over the people. 
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Section I. — Influence over Foreign Monarchs 

The political intercourse between the British 
Sovereigns and foreign Monarchs is always con- 
ducted with the advice of Ministers, and the Queen 
never writes to, or receives a letter from any one of 
them without submitting it to the Foreign Secretary 
or the Prime Minister. Nevertheless^ a letter written 
by the Queen would have a greater effect on another 
Monarch than a communication through the usual 
diplomatic channels, and personal friendship un- 
doubtedly affected, to a great extent, the actions 
of those rulers, such as Napoleon and the Kings 
of Prussia, who exerted a great influence over their 
Governments. Again, the brilliant ceremonials at- 
tending the visit of a foreign potentate affect the 
minds of the people, and give rise to an impression 
that good feeling exists between his country and 
ours. It will be,* therefore, of interest briefly to note 
the important results arising from the personal friend- 
ships of the Queen and Princo Consort with the 
Monarchs of Europe, and their bearing on the foreign 
policy pursued by Ministers. 

{a) Fresch Monarchs. » 

I n the early period of 'the reign, the friendship 
between En^and and Frajlce was increased and 
cemented by the visits of the Queen ^to Louis 
Philippe, and both nations expressed the hope 
that ‘they would long remain on terms of peace 
and amity. Nevertheless, although Aberdeen and 
Guizot were reassuring ,e^ch other as to the peace- 
ful intentions of their respective nations, the* rapid 
and excessive increase of French armaments 
caused Sir Rob,ert Peel to adopt defensive pre- 
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cautions. At this time the Duke of Wellington 
was Commander-in-Chief, and the warlike Earl of 
Ellenborough was First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
the Queen wrote : “ The only fear .the Queen has 
about Lord Ellenborough is that if he and the Duke 
of Wellington get together, the warlike preparations 
by sea and land may be urged a little too strongly.”^ 
But the friendly feeling of th,e two nations was 
unfortunately neutralised to a great extent by the 
action of the King and Guizot in marrying the Duke 
of Montpensier to the sister of the Queen of Spain, 
and the Queen herself to her cousin, Don Francisco 
d’Assis, with the idea of bringing France and Spain 
eventually under one dynasty.. *' 

It <s difficult to understand how these Spanish 
marriages could have affected England, but there 
is little doubt that the active opposition of Lord 
Palmefeton was an important factor in bringing them 
about so suddenly and hastily, and the fierce news- 
paper warfare inflamed the minds of both countries. 

After the fall of Louis Philippe in 1848, the 
hospitality of thei English Court was freely extended 
to him and his family; but the Queen expressed her 
views on the duty of this eountry not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Fi‘ance, and wrote as follows 
to the Kilig of Belgium : “We do Everything we 
can for the poor family, who are, indeed, sorely to be 
pitied, but you will naturally understand that we 
cannot take a hostile position to the new state of 
things in France. We leave them alone, but if 
a Government which has the approbation of the 
country be formed, we shall feel it necessary to 
recognise it, in order to pin them down to main- 

^ “ Life of Sir Robert Peel,” J. S. Parker, vol. iii. p. 412. 
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tain peace and the existing treaties, which is of the 
greatest importance." ’ 

Again after the coup cT dtat of 1851, Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to the British Ambassador in Paris, “ I 
am commanded by Her Majesty to instruct your 
Excellency to make no change in your relations 
with the French Government. It is Her Majesty’s 
desire that nothing should be done by her 
bassador in Paris which could wear •the appearance 
of an interference of any kind in the internal affairs 
of P" ranee.” These instances show that any form of 
Government a country adopts is at once recognised 
and that no consideration of |)ersonal friendship is 
allowed to alter this rule. 

The friendship between the Queen and Napoleon 
influenced the policy of the two countries to a great 
extent, and, if the Emperor had possessed a more 
stable mind, and had not intrigued in such a feeble 
manner with Germany and Italy, the fate of the 
Bonaparte dynasty might have been very different. 
Although Napoleon entered into the Crimean War 
with the double purpose of cementing his friendship 
with the English, and of establishing him.self firmly 
on the throne by satisfying the martial instincts of 
the French nation, the French people were only 
roused, as were their allies across the Channel, by 
the affair of Sinope ; and ‘Napoleon wrote to the 
Czar that “ the sound of the cannon shot* at Sinope 
reverberated painfully in « the hearts of all those 
who in England and in France respect national 
dignity.” 

This letter drew batk the retort from the Czar 
that “Russia will prove herself in 1854 what she 

' “ Life of Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 27. , 
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was in 1812^” which naturally roused the greatest 
indignation. 

In 1854 the Prince Consort paid a visit to the 
Emperor to inspect his camp near Boulogne, and 
in the beginning of the next year the latter wrote 
to Lord Palmerston that he intended to go himself 
to the Crimea. Lord Clarendon crossed the Channel 
to discuss the subject, and strongly disadvised such 
a step, suggesting instead that the Emperor should 
visit the Queen. The promised visit took place 
in April, and the Emperor was then finally dis- 
suaded from his project by the Prince Consort, 
and was thus prevented from interfering with the 
actions of the Generals during tlje campaign. 

After the Crimean War, Napoleon again visited 
the ^ueen during the negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the Principalities. The Emperor was in 
favour. of their union, and believed that the election 
for the Divan of Moldavia, which had been con- 
voked by the Sultan in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Paris, had been effected by tampering with the 
electoral lists, and France, Russia and Sardinia 
threatened to withdraw their Ambassadors from 
Constantinople unless the elections were annulled. 
•Affected by the skilful .arguments of file Prince 
Consort, ^he Emperor yielded on the question of 
union, and England agreed to make the Porte 
annul the elections. Unfortunately the Emperor 
did not keep his word,* and the settlement of the 
Principalities under Prince Courya took place in 
1861. 

But, the affection and admiration of the Emperor 
for the Queen and her consort did not prevent him 
constantly intriguing, and at the very moment when 
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they were his guests at the opening of Cherbourg 
Harbour, he was concluding arrangements with 
Count Cavour for supporting Sardinia and Pied- 
mont in the war between Austria and Italy, and for 
the marriage of“ Prince Napoleon with the daughter 
of Victor Emanuel. , 

The Queen was strongly opposed to this proposed 
war, and wrote in the following forcible language to 
the Emperor : “ Ybur Majesty has 4iow an oppor- 
tunity, either by listening to the dictates pf humanity 
and justice, and by showing to the world your in- 
tention to strictly adhere to the faithful observance 
of treaties, of calming the apprehensions of Europe, 
and of restoring its confidence in the pacific policy of 
your Majesty, or, on the other hand, by lending an 
ear to those who have an interest in creating con- 
fusion, of involving Europe in a war whose extent 
and duration it is scarcely possible to foresee, and 
which, whatever glory it may add to the arms of 
France, cannot but interfere materially with her 
internal prosperity and financial credit.” 

On the same date the Prince Consort wrote to the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, advising him to “ hold 
stoutly by the maintenance of existing treaties, 
and in Germany to urge , the organisation of the. 
Confederate fprces.” 

The Queen also wrote to the Emperor of Austria 
offering to mediate between the Powers. Neverthe- 
less, the war took place, an(j after the unsatisfactory 
Peace of Villafrance, the Emperor demanded of 
Cavour the cession of Savoy and Nice, which at 
once proved that the true object of Napolegn was 
to acquire territory, and not to aid in liberating 
Italy from Austria. This transaction naturally 
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roused the , greatest indignation in England and 
the Press indulged in the bitterest of attacks, so 
that, at this time, the danger of a rupture between 
France and England was very great, but it was 
averted by the firm but conciliatory attitude of Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston, and there can 
be no doubt that Napoleon, who reigned practically 
as an autocrat, elected periodically by a carefully 
engineered plebiscite, was very averse to breaking 
his friendship with the English Court. But from 
this date he never regained the complete confidence 
of the Queen or the country, and after losing 
the respect of the French by failing to recognise 
the growing demand at home, for a Constitutional 
Government, and by being made the tool of Bis- 
marck abroad, his final fall at Sedan was but little 
regretted by anyone. 

(d) .Russian Monarchs. 

The interests of Russia have always been opposed 
to those of England, and the repeated attempts of 
the former to acquire the European territories of 
the Sultan have always been resisted by the latter. 
Nevertheless, the personal friendship of the Emperor 
Nicholas and the Queen and Prince Consort was 
manifested in 1 844 by visit to this cbuntry, and 
he appears to have created a favourable impression 
at the Court. During the. visit a secret document 
was siga-ed by Wellington, Peel and Aberdeen, to 
the effect that should a crisis occur in Turkey, 
England and Russia were to come to an under- 
standing iwith each other. 

Thjs was apparently raisunderstood by the Em- 
peror, who imagined — or pretended he imagined — 
that England would not resist his advance on Turkey, 
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and a fortnight before the engagement at Sinope, he 
wrote to the Queen that he was full of surprise that 
there should be any misunderstanding between Her 
Majesty’s Government and his own as to the affairs 
of Turkey, and that he appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Gfood faith ” and wisdom to decide between them. 
The Government replied to this that Russia’s in- 
terpretation of her treaty obligations was, in their 
opinion, “ not susceptible of the extdiided meaning” 
put upon it. 

The opinion of the Prince Consort, written for the 
consideration of the Cabinet at this time was as 
follows : ‘‘ It will be said that "England and Europe 
have a strong interest, setting all Turkish considera- 
tions aside, that Constantinople and the Turkish 
territory should not fall into the hands of Russia, 
and that they should, in the last extremity, even 
go to war to prevent such an overthrow /of the 
balance of power. This must be admitted, and 
such a war may be right and wise.” 

On the death of the Emperor Nicholas during the 
war, his successor carried on the s^me policy, but in 
1857, after the Treaty of Paris, he made flattering 
advances Jto wards Napo^pon, and sent the Grand 
Duke Constantine to Paris. This action was noted* 
by the Prince* Consort, who wrote warning the Em- 
peror of the self-seeking object of Russia. Thirteen 
years after, during the Franco- Prussian Russia, 

acting on the advice of Bismarck, re-established her 
fleet in the Black Sea, and thus renounced the 
Treaty of Paris. 

In 1878 Russia once more endeavoured to* reach 
Constantinople, but, after a terrible and disastrous 
war, only succeeded in acquiring Kars and 3 atoum, 
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and some authority over the Principalities, which 
has been of no particular benefit to her. Since 
then, Russia has steadily advanced into Asia, 
towards the Afghan frontier, with the hope of in- 
vading India, but Lord Curzon sums up her policy 
in this direction as follows : “The Russian advances, 
fighting, with his mind turned in the same direction, 
llis object is not Calcutta, but Constantinople ; not 
the Ganges, but the Golden Horn. He believes 
that the Keys of the Bosphorus are more likely to 
be won on the banks of the Helmund than on the 
heights of Plevna. To keep England quiet in 
Europe, by keeping ' her employed in Asia, that, 
briefly put, is the sum and substance of the Russian 
policy.” ^ 

The present Emperor is married to the grand- 
daughter of the Queen, and is of a pacific nature, 
but Russian policy cannot be altered or arrested 
even by the most autocratic of all rulers, and at 
the very time when he astonished the world by 
proposing a congress for 1899 to discuss the ad- 
visability of arresting the armaments of Europe, 
his energetic statesmen and generals were arming 
with feverish haste the newly-acquired Port Arthur 
in China. 

(c) Prussian and German Monarchs: 

The relationship between England and Germany 
ought to'^be always of the most friendly nature, 
for in no part of the world do our interests clash, 
we are distant cousins, and our Royal families are 
closely related. It is therefore of the greatest 
interest to study the history of the period during 
which the influence of the Queen has, directly 

^•'“Russia in Central Asia,” Lord Curzon, p. 321. 
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and indirectly, afifected the welfare of* the German 
Empire. 

The Prince Consort s power of foresight was well 
illustrated in ^849. Greville relates: “Aberdeen 
spoke much of the Queen and Prince, of course 
Avith great praise. He said the Prince’^s views were 
generally sound and wise, with one exception, which 
was his violent and incorrigible German Unionism. 
He goes all lengths with Prussia T will not hear 
of the moderate plan of a species of federalism 
based on the Treaty of Vienna, and the old relation 
with Germany ; and insists upon a new German 
Empire, with the King of Prussia for its head.”^ 
Unfortunately, neither the Prince nor Lord Aber- 
deen lived to see this plan actually carried out. 
In 1850 the Prince Consort, speaking to Lord 
Palmerston, stated that the Queen had objected to 
the London Protocol, stating that the Great ;Powers 
desired to see the integrity of the Danish Monarchy 
l)rcserved, but that her opinion was overruled.- 
She realised that the possession of the Duchies 
by Germany was very important ^as affording her 
an outlet to the sea, and that if Holstein were 
attacked, ^as well as Scjileswig, by the King of 
Denmark, nothing could -prevent Germany going^ 
to her assistance. Prussia# refused tho Protocol, 
but peace was fortunately maintained by the Con- 
vention of Olmutz between Austria and Prussia, 
which disarmed Holstein. • 

The Queen and the Prince were very indignant 
with the King of Prussia, because he dill not join 
with the Powers in endeavouring to suppress the 

' Greville’s “ Memoirs,” vol. iii. p. 298. 

“ “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 309. • 
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actions of Rnssia which led to the Crimean War, 
and the Queen wrote as follows : “Up to the 
present hour I have regarded Prussia as one of 
the five Great Powers which, since the Peace of 
1815, have been the guarantors of treaties, the 
guardians of civilisation, the champions of right, 
and ultimate arbitrators of the nations ; and I have 
for- my part felt the holy duty to which they were 
thus divinely called, being at the same time per- 
fectly alive 'to the obligations, serious as these are 
and fraught with danger which it imposes. Re- 
nounce these obligations, my dear brother, and in 
doing so you renounce for Prussia the status she has 
hitherto held.” ^ But even such a strongly worded 
reproach failed to rouse the King to action, and 
eventually Prussia declared that should Austria 
enter the field against Russia, she would consider 
herself^-absolved from the conditions of the offensive 
and defensive alliance which existed between her 
and the Emperor. 

But soon after the war, the countries were drawn 
more closely tog/^ther by the announcement of the 
projected marriage of the Princess Victoria to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, find in 1858 the marriage 
took place, while in the same year the Prince of 
Prussia was appointed Regent on ' the breaking 
down of the health of the King. Both of these 
events undoubtedly greatly affected the subsequent 
course of affairs in Germany and the advice which 
the Prince Consort frequently gave to the Regent 
was usually acted upon. 

¥ot example, in May before the elections, he 
wrote : “ The way the Manteuffel Ministry abused 
• ^ “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. iii. p. 44. 
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their influence at the last election roused in the 
minds of all patriotic and thinking men a feeling of 
disgust so deep and well founded, that you are not 
only justified, but bound as a sacred duty, to forbid 
and to prevent any repetition of these shameful pro- 
ceedings under the sanction of your name. That 
people will try to make political capital of the 
popularity of your name is, of course, to be. ex- 
pected. But to prevent this, and tS restore to the 
people the unrestricted exercise of the political 
right which the King solemnly assured to them by 
the Constitution, will be an office replete with 
blessings to yourself and to Prussia.”^ 

This advice strengthened the Regent in the 
liberal policy he had adopted, and “ the vojee of 
the country for the first time since Prussia had 
possessed a Parliament, was allowed to be heard 
and a Chamber was brought together which re- 
presented the .country, and was not merely as 
heretofore a convenient tool for the purposes of 
an administration by whom it had been packed.” ^ 
But not only was the advice ^of the Prince of 
great use to the Regent, but the letters of the latter 
were of mmiense servicp to Lord John Russell’s 
Government, and in i860, after the Regent met 
the Emperor* of Austria, lie wrote a full account 
of the transactions to the Prince. 

Space, however, compels us to pass fapidly on 
to the effect on Germany* of the training of the 
Princess, now Empress Frederick and mother of 
the present Emperor. She had been elxrly taught 
to study politics, and after her marriage the. letters 
of the Prince constantly dealt with subjects of State 

' “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol iv. p. 326. . 
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interest. The following extracts are very pregnant : — 
March 7th, i860: The lowering of import duties, 
according to all practical experience, increases con- 
sumption so that larger imports are rr\ade than under 
the higher tariff.” March 14th : ‘‘ Prussia’s position 
is a weak one, and will continue to be so, as long as 
she docs not morally dominate Germany ; and to be 
herself German is the secret to bring this about.” 
The Crown Prince, who appears to have imbibed 
some of the highest constitutional principles from 
his wife, could not reconcile many of the actions 
of Bismarck to his conscience, and wrote to him 
on June 30th, 1863, complaining that he had not 
communicated officially to the* Ministry of State 
his p^rotest respecting the rescript restricting the 
liberty of the press. “ A loyal administration of 
the laws and of the constitution, respect and good- 
will towards an easily led, intelligent and capable 
people, these are the principles which, in my opinion, 
should guide every Government in the treatment of 
the country.” ^ 

He complaine 4 - that he could not bring Bismarck’s 
policy into harmony with these principles, and a little 
later declared himself in public to be opposed to the 
policy of his father. Bismarck thought that this was 
due to the influence of the Crown Princess on her 
husband, and when we contrast the Chancellor’s 
methods 6f government with the strictly honourable 
constitutional principles** with which she had been 
imbued, it seems very probable that his surmise was 
correct. 

During a lull in the siege of Paris, on November 

^ “ Bismarck : some secret pages of his history,” Dr Moritz Busch, 
vol. iii. p. 255. 
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T9th, 1870, Bismarck proposed that the bombard- 
ment should proceed and the King had no objection, 
but the Generals said they were not ready. Dr Busch, 
relating this instance, thus proceeds : “It appeared 
from some further remarks of the Minister that, in 
his opinion, first Queen Victoria, and ‘then, at her 
instance, the Crown Princess, and finally the Crown 
Prince persuaded by his consort, will not have Pjarts 
bombarded, while the Generals canrfbt bombard the 
city out of consideration for the views of the Crown 
Prince, who will, of course, be the future King, and 
will have the appointment of Ministers of War, 
commandants of army corps, atid field marshals.” '■ 

Now, although rthe after dinner confidences of 
Prince Bismarck to his friend Dr Busch ^fe by 
no means official statements, yet, if on several 
different occasions the same sentiments afe ex- 
pressed, we may reasonably infer that iJiey re- 
presented the real thoughts of the Chancellor. In 
the official version of Bismarck’s life the following 
account occurs: “ lit the Council of War, Roon 
was the only supporter of my opinion that we 
should lose no time about ending the war, if we 
wanted to make sure of stopping interferences from 
the neutrals and their congress ; he advocated the 
necessity of* pressing forward the atteg^k against 
Paris with heavy guns, in o*pposition to the method 
of famine which in the circles where exalted ladies 
met was regarded as more humane.*’ - 

Both Queen Augusta and the Crown Princess 
were undoubtedly opposed to much of ’ Bismarck’s 

' “ J 3 ismarck : some secret pages of his history,” Dr Moritz Busch, 
vol. i. p. 315. 

“ Ihsmarck : Written and Dictated by Himself,’* translated by 
A. J. Butler. * 
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policy, and the former was decidedly in favour of 
the Ultramontanes, and this caused the famous 
friction articles of 1877, which directly attacked a 
certain “exalted lady,” and hinted that the Chan- 
cellor would retire, because he was embarrassed by 
Ultramontartism. Bismarck also accused the Em- 
press of writing letters to the Queen of England, 
which she afterwards mentioned to her consort, 
who, however,* 'said nothing about them to him. 
The Chancellor spoke of the “ English self conceit ” 
of the Crown Princess, but that the Queen “on 
the whole has been favourable to us.” ^ 

On other occasions he said that the Crown 
Princess “ is a Liberal Englishwoman, a follower 
of Gladstone,” and that “ she has more influence 
upon her consort than is desirable.” ^ “ He further 

observed that the Crown Prince would be influenced 
in his lijcing for England by consideration for Queen 
Victoria.” ^ We can, therefore, justly infer that the 
training of the son of the Crown Prince, the present 
Emperor, would cause him to appreciate and admire 
the English methods of government, and to dis- 
like many of those adopted by his grandfather’s 
Chancellor. 

« _ t 

' We have only space h^ere to give two examples 
of those methods, both ,of which are already popular 
history. Before the Franco-Prussian war, Bismarck 
did not sc'ruple to so alter the famous telegram from 
Ems, that, without substituting new words, an en- 
tirely different and exaggerated meaning was worked 
into it. But in 1879 he surpassed this by negotiat- 

^ “ BisTiarck : some secret pages Vf his history,” Dr Moritz Busch, 
vol. iii. p. 95. 

^ /did, vol. iii. p. iii. 

3 /did. vgI. iii. p. 140. 
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ing a defensive alliance with Austria against Russia, 
when already Prussia had a convention with Russia 
against Austria. The Emperor could not reconcile 
this at all with Jiis conscience, and wrote on October 
2nd to Bismarck : “After again extending the hand 
in friendship to the Emperor Alexander, after the 
removal of misunderstandings (at Alcxandroso), am 
I now to conclude an alliance against him, even of a 
defensive character, in which he alone is referred to, 
as the presumable aggressor and keep this intention 
a secret from him ? I cannot be guilty of such an 
act of disloyalty.”^ In order to gain his end 
Bismarck was, against his wfll, compelled to use 
the Cabinet in oilier to persuade the Emperor, 
who although he was not convinced by the <irgu- 
inents of policy, gave the promise to ratify the 
treaty only because he was averse to ministerial 
changes. 

In 1888, botii the Emperors William I. and 
Frederick died and the present Emperor succeeded, 
and one of the first measures of the new Kaiser was 
to issue an Imperial Rescript on th§ labour question, 
which elicited the remark from Bucher that “ he 
imagined Jthe Emperor was going further in this 
matter than the Chancellor' could approve of.”- 

The Liberal reform of the* Communal Regulation 
was also greatly opposed by Bismarck, but the 
ultimate cause of his resignation appears to have 
been the insistence of the Emperor that the Minis- 
ters should be able to address him or receive orders 
from him direct, and ^not through the Minister 
President as had been ordered in 1852. 

^ “ Bismarck,” Busch, vol. iii. p. 266. 

“ 15ismarck,” vol. ii. p. 268. 
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We may now hope that both family affection and 
the desire for the peace of Europe will strengthen 
the bonds between England and Germany, and 
further cement the goodwill felt by all educated 
Englishmen for the outspoken and sincere Emperor. 


' Section II. — Influence over Ministers 

[a) Choice of Ministers. 

The Queen has a constitutional right to choose 
whomsoever she pleases for her Ministers, and to 
dismiss them when she wishes. In practice, on the 
fall of a Ministry, she sends for the leader of the 
other party, or if a dissolution ‘and a new election 
has >rtaken place, she sends for the leader of the 
party which has secured a majority in the House of 
Commons. But as a Minister must find colleagues 
willing to work with him, it is not always that the 
statesman first sent for becomes • Prime Minister, 
and it occasionally happens that the dej^osed party 
is reinstated in po\ver. 

In 1845, for , instance, after Sir Robert Peel re- 
signed, the Queen sent for Lord John Russell, but 
he was unable to form Ministry, ancj the Con- 
servative statesman therefore returned to power. 
Ten years later, after* the defeat of ‘the Aberdeen 
Ministry, Her Majesty first requested Lord Lans- 
downe td undertake the formation of a Government, 
and, on his failing to do so, Lord John Russell was 
summoned, but he being also unsuccessful, the duty 
ultimately devolved on Lord Palmerston. When 
Lord* Palmerston was defeated in 1858, the Queen 
sent for Lord Derby, and “ when Derby set before 
her all the difficulties of his situation and entreated 
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her again to reflect upon it, a word from her would 
have induced him (without having anything to com- 
plain of) to throw it back into Palmerston’s hands. 
But the word ^she did speak was decisive as to 
his going on.” ^ 

At times, therefore, considerable difficulties lie in 
the way of the Sovereign, and a great knowledge 
of men and politics is required in order to ensure 
the formation of a strong Cabinet coniposed of men 
who. while individually strong, are nevertheless will- 
ing and able to work together in harmony. 

Although the Queen only chooses the Prime 
Minister, the names of the other Ministers have 
to be submitted for her approval. There is no 
authenticated instance of Her Majesty objecting 
to anyone whom the Prime Minister had chosen 
to act as one of his colleagues, but in 1892 Mr 
Labouchere, the proprietor of the celebrated journal 
Truth, caused it*to be made public that he ascribed 
his exclusion from Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet to the 
direct intervention of Her Majesty. The Prime 
Minister wrote and said that he alpne was respon- 
sible for the recommendations submitted to Her 
Majesty, apd proceeded, “.there are incidents which 
appeared to me to render'it unfit that I should ask ' 
your leave to* submit your name to Hei* Majesty 
for a political office, whicli would involve your 
becoming a servant of the Crown.” ' 

No doubt, if the Common?: wished that any par- 
ticular man should be in the Cabinet, and the Queen 
objected, it would cause practical inconvenience, but 
in the instance quoted there is no evidence what- 
ever either that the Commons wi.shed for Mr 

^ Greville*s “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 211. ^ 
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Labouchere’s promotion, or that Mr Gladstone 
yearned for him as a colleague. 

( 6 ) Dismissal of Ministers. 

Ministers resign when their actions have been 
condemned by a vote of the House of Commons, 
or when th'ey think the country ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on their policy. 
William IV. dismissed the Ministry in 1834, and the 
only individual Minister who has been dismissed this 
reign was ‘Lord Palmerston in 1851, when Lord 
John Russell asked Lord Granville to take the seals 
of the Foreign Office. 

(c) Conferences with Ministers. 

A Minister is always in attendance on Her 
Majesty, and rarely a week passes without some 
of the members of the Cabinet being summoned 
to wait on the Queen to discuss matters of State, 
and when an important crisis occurs, every detail is 
at once laid before Her Majesty. Besides this, 
when Parliament is sitting, an account is sent by 
the Prime Minister, or the Leader of the House 
of Commons, eyery day of the business which has 
been transacted. The Prince Consort used to send 
memoranda on nearly eyery subject of , importance 
for the consideration of*-the Cabinet, which proved 
of the greatest use to the Ministers. • 

We cannot do better than quote from Greville’s 
Memoirs ” a description by Lord Clarendon of the 
way in which the Queeti fulfils her duties. He said, 
“that the manner in which the Queen, in her own 
name, but with the assistance of the Prince, e.xercised 
her functions, was exceedingly good, and well be- 
came her position, and was eminently useful. She 
held each Minister to the discharge of his duty, and 
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his responsibility to her, and constantly desired to 
be furnished with accurate and detailed information 
about all important matters, keeping a record of all 
the reports that were made to her, and constantly 
recurring to them, — e.g. she would desire to know 
what the state of the navy was, and what ships were 
in readiness for active service, and generally the 
state of each, ordering returns to be submitted. to 
her from all the arsenals and dockyards, and again, 
weeks or months afterwards, referring to these re- 
turns, and desiring to have everything relating to 
them explained and accounted for, and so through- 
out every Department.” ^ 

{d) A Constitutional Monarch. 

We will not presume to define the position .of a 
Constitutional Monarch of the British Empire dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century, but the 
following short extracts exemplify the action, taken 
by the Queen on? several momentous occasions. In 
1839, after Sir Robert Peel had requested that the 
Queen should dismiss some of ^ her leading Bed- 
chamber women, she writes that she “cannot con- 
sent to adopt a course which she conceives to be 
contrary tp usage, and which is repugnant to her 
feelings.” Two years later the Queen sends Mr* 
Anson to see. Sir Robert Peel, who suggests that 
“ on the present occasion, supposing Her Majesty 
should be under the necessity of requiring my 
services, I thought it would be much better that 
Her Majesty should be enabled to inform me that 
the offices held by the ladies in question’ (Duchess 
of Sutherland, Duchess of Bedford, and Lady Nor- 
mandy), were actually vacant, having been resigned 

^ Greville’s “Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 127. , 
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by them, than that I would require the resignation of 
them.” ^ The plan since adopted is that the Mistress 
of the Robes changes with the Ministry, but the 
Ladies - in - Waiting do not. Before visiting Scot- 
land in 1842, the Queen writes : “ If Sir Robert 
Peel still s'ees no objection, the Prince and the 
Queen are very anxious to make this little trip to 
Scotland.” - 

There is no evidence that the Queen has ever 
objected to the persons nominated for official ap- 
pointments by her Ministers, and in 1844 she agreeil 
with Sir Robert Peel’s nomination of a successor to 
Lord Ellenborough ih India. 

The following letters show imire clearly than any 
other published ones, that although the Queen does 
not hesitate to state clearly her own opinion, she 
only advises action if they agree with those held by 
her Ministers. 

Regarding the Maynooth Grant} she writes : “ It 
is not honourable to Protestantism to see the bad, 
and violent, and b,igoted passions displayed at this 
moment. The importance Lord Heytesbury states 
the success of the Bill is of in Ireland, shows how 
fatal its failure would be.. Indeed, we cqnnot think 
of its failing.” April 15th, 1845.=’ 

Regarding the repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
Queen writes on November 28th, 1845 : 

“ The ‘Queen thinks that the time is come when a 
removal of the restrictions upon the importation of 
food cannot be successfully restricted. Should this 

be Sir Robert’s own opinion, the Queen very much 

* • 

1 “Sir Robert Peel,” J. S. Parker, vol. ii. p. 458. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 538. 

\lbid. vol. iii. 176. 
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hopes that none of his colleagues will prevent him 
from doing what it is right to do.” ^ 

On January 12th, 1846, after Sir Robert had 
informed the Queen that he had brought the 
general plan before his colleagues for the adjust- 
ment of the Corn Laws, she replied • expressing 
“great satisfaction, feeling certain that what was 
so just and wise must succeed,” ® and with grtjaf 
prescience writes on February 4th,**that “she is 
sure Sir Robert will be rewarded in the end by 
the gratitude of the country. This will make up 
for the abuse he has to endure from so many of 
his party.” But the Queen, • although she may 
try and dissuade the Ministers from any action, 
and persuade them to adopt some other policy, 
never attempts in any way to thwart the action 
of the Cabinet, even if she does not agree with 
it, but when we remember that for over, sixty 
years Her Majesty has been constantly in the 
very centre of political life, and that the whole 
of the members of the present Cabinet were either in 
the nursery or had not been born when she ascended 
the throne, and when we know tfiat she has no 
party bias ^at all, and has^ the advantage of being 
able to express an opinion without fear of losing 
supporters in J:he House of. Commons, ,,we must 
admit that her advice on pblitical questions pos- 
sesses an almost ideal value. • 

# 

Section III. — The Queen and the Public 

By the Public we mean, in this connection, all 
those people who do not take an active interest 

1 “Sir Robert Peel,” J. S. Parker, vol. iii. p. 238. 

- IbuL p. 326. . ^ IbUL p. 338. , 
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in politics, and who know very little constitutional 
history, law or sociology. Such persons only follow 
superficially the course of affairs, and as a rule, 
think that the influence which the Queen exerts 
on politics is very little. But nevertheless so great 
is the respectful admiration for the Queen that all 
classes of the community are interested in her ap- 
pearance and doings. In order, therefore, to 
satisfy this appetite, an ever - increasing number 
of so-called society journals are published, which 
describe with minute details the place of abode, 
the journeys, the appearance and speeches of the 
Queen, and those acts of kindness and courtesy 
to all classes for which the . Royal Family are 
justly famous. While, therefore. Foreign Mon- 
archs and Ministers at home and abroad, respect 
and admire the Queen as a constitutional Sove- 
reign,' actuated by the highest principles, the 
people respect and love her as the first and most 
gracious lady in the country. But there is a 
fundamental and ingrained idea among all classes, 
which no amount of socialistic reasoning will ever 
eradicate, that an hereditary King is superior to 
any head of a Republic, however elected, and this 
idea is brought into strong relief when we contrast 
the social position of an English .Monarch with 
that of the Presidents of the French and American 
Republics. 

In England, one of the ambitions of the members 
of the aristocratic families is to serve for a time at 
Court, arid the middle classes consider it an honour 
and distinction to be presented at a drawing-room 
or a levee, whereas the old aristocratic families in 
France, regard the President merely as the political 
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head of the State, and consider themselves far 
superior in social rank. 

Again, all professional men and tradesmen con- 
sider it an honour to serve the Royal family or 
supply them with goods, but here commercial 
principles also arise, and it is considered a good 
advertisement, the inference which is aroused 
being that as the Royal family are presumed to 
have the best of ’everything, the possessors of a 
Royal warrant must supply the best goods. 

It thus becomes an object of ambition to possess 
it, even although in many cases no goods are 
actually ever supplied. Among all classes of work- 
ing men the greatcigt loyalty exists, and wherever 
the name of the Queen is mentioned at theatres, 
music halls, public meetings, dinners, or elsewhere, 
it is always received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and the reason for this is that the Queen is regarded 
not only as the .Sovereign, but also as a gracious 
lady, and a model wife and mother. The fact that 
the Queen is the first Constitutional Monarch is 
also universally known, and although it would 
puzzle 999 in every thousand members of the 
crowd who cheered the Queen on the Diamond 
Jubilee day to define the .term, yet it conveys to* 
all an idea of a Monarch w,ho abides b^ and up- 
holds the institutions of the country arid occupies 
a position far above and yet in actual touch 
with all her subjects in every grade of life. We 
cannot close this chapter with more fitting words 
than those spoken by the Prince Consort at the un- 
veiling of a statue to the’Queen at Salford in ,185 7, 
when he trusted that the inhabitants would find in 
the contemplation of that statue, “an assurance 
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that where loyalty and attachment to the sovereign, 
as the representative of the institutions of the coun- 
try, are linked to an ardent love of progress, 
founded lapon self-reliance and self-improvement, 
a country cannot fail to prosper under favour of the 
Almighty.” 



. CHAPTER III 


THE CHARACTERS OF MINISTER^ 

Although the balances and checks in our consti-* 
tutional machine effectually prevent tiny individual 
or body of individuals exerting an undue influence 
on the government of the country, nevertheless the 
minds of those who are destined to convert the will 
of the people into working forces must largely affect 
the ultimate direction in which those forces proceed 
and the shape which the resulting actions assyme. 
A study of the characters of the leading statesmen 
of the century is therefore a matter of the utmost 
interest and consequence. But here we only pro- 
pose to deal with those politicians who were in- 
terested and worked in the whole field of scientific 
statescraft — statesmen proper — and not with those 
who were occupied entirely in endeavouring to pass 
one great measure. Although for actual results 
such men^as Messrs Cobden, Parnell, O’Connell, 
and other agitators, are often more instrumental ■ 
in forcing on a measure th^n the state^an who 
eventually introduces it, nefvertheless they ought 
not to be studied as specimens of statesraen. 

Nor is it proposed to analyse the characters of 
politicians as shown by their private lives or their 
personal peculiarities, which, although of interest, 
cannot be legitimately irfcluded in a work oji the 
Mind of the Nation. It is only intended indeed 
to show the general trend of their principles as 
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evinced by their words on public occasions, and 
their actions in the capacity of statesmen, and al- 
though we must allow for opportunism and pressure 
from without, yet, in a life time, the accumulation 
of words and deeds, if carefully examined and 
judged, gives us a true picture of the actual char- 
acter of the public man. But since space must be 
■considered, I think that the simplest method will 
be to describe- the nature of their early training and 
education,, and then their chief mental character- 
istics, as shown by their opinions on the leading 
questions of their day. 

Section I. — Birth anti Training 

f 

Nearly all great statesmen have been born and 
trained in an atmosphere of politics. Pitt, the second 
son of Lord Chatham, was born in 1759, and was 
educated at home by a private tutpr and his father, 
who trained him especially in oratory. At the early 
age of fourteen he entered Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, but passed no examinations, and took 
his degree as a nobleman’s son in 1776. 

George Canning was born in 1770, and educated 
, at Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, where he showed 
some signs of distinction in the Classics. He after- 
wards entered Lincolns Inn, but speedily gave up 
the study of the law and devoted himself to politics, 
and early deciding not, to connect himself with the 
Whig party, he supported Pitt. 

Lord Melbourne was descended from a family 
famed for the political Jjrowess of its members. 
His mother, although a well-known lady in court 
and political society, does not appear to have trained 
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her son especially for a political career, but the 
opinions he imbibed when young were largely those 
of Fox, and the Whig school of the period, with 
whom he came. much into contact. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and Trinity, Cambridge, and was 
a great reader and student of philosophy. 

Lord Aberdeen was brought up by his guardians,, 
Pitt and Henry Pundas, and was^, educated ^t 
Harrow and St John’s College, where he early 
showed a great love of the Classics, reading Greek, 
Latin and Italian, and founding a collection of 
books, which afterwards grew into a fine library. 
To complete his education he travelled extensively 
on the Continent, aifd visited Italy and Asia Minor. 

Sir Robert Peel was the son of a successful 
cotton spinner, a Member of Parliament who was 
an ardent supporter of Pitt. He was from an early 
age trained for a political career, and was a very 
hard worker at Harrow and Christchurch, where he 
took a double first. 

Lord John Russell was brought up among poli- 
ticians, and came of an old governing family. He 
did not distinguish himself as a scholar when young, 
but took some interest in speculative sciences at 
Edinburgh under the tuition of Professor Playfair. 

Lord Derby was a descendant of a fadiily who 
were most powerful during the Tudor regime, and 
was educated at Eton and Christchurch. 

Lord Palmerston also came from a historic poli- 
tical stock, and was educated at Harrow, Edinburgh 
and Cambridge. Althov^h not a great scholar or 
oratoV, his speeches were well thought out,* and 
showed considerable method and order, and he was 
very cynical and^quick at repartee. 
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Lord Beaconsfield was the only Prime Minister 
of this reign who was not either born of powerful, 
influential parents, or trained for a political career. 
He was educated at a private school, and articled 
when seventeen years old to a solicitor, but the 
fascination of literature attracted him very early, 
and he established a reputation when twenty-two 
years old witfe. the novel “Vivian Grey.” 

Mr Gladstone was the son of Sir John Gladstone, 
a Member' of Parliament who supported Canning, 
and from an early age was taught to debate on 
many and varied subjects. At Eton he was a 
member of a debating society, and edited “ Mis- 
cellany,” and at Oxford became the President of 
the Union, where he defended Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and thought that Wellington’s Government 
was unworthy of confidence. After leaving Oxford 
he travelled in Italy before entering Parliament. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is descended from the 
historic family of Cecils. He was educated at Eton 
and Christchurch, where he proved himself a skilled 
debater, pleading against the disestablishment of the 
Church, and in favour of a Conservative party which 
^ would accept Free Trade* as an unalteraHe principle 
of politics. 

We tlfus must con'9lude that birth, wealth and 
influence are important aids to political success, 
and while remembering that a strong intellect and 
hard work are also very essential, we must allow 
that these qualities alone act at a great disadvantage. 
Even in these democratic djiys the glitter and power 
of thfe aristocracy powerfully fascinates the popular 
mind, and ceteris paribus there can be no doubt 
people 'prefer to be governed by onjp born in a high 
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position, rather than by one of themselves. It is 
this feeling which we hope will prevent the social 
status of our statesmen falling to the level of 
American and^ French professional politicians, for 
although no thinking person would arg^e that the 
possession of a title or wealth fo|; a few generations 
would to any great degree affect the characters of 
the descendants, yet the earl)'^ training of those bprh 
in a position of authority causes as 'a rule a higher, 
less selfish, and nobler conception of duty to others 
than is found in those who are destined to struggle 
for a living from an early age. Further, those who 
consider the acquisition of Wealth more desirable 
than that of fame, to whatever class they may 
belong, can never possess that absolute integrity 
and honesty so essential to a public man. 


Section II. — Religious Questions 

The religious views of statesmen can only as a 
rule be inferred from their speeches and votes 
on the ecclesiastical questions which come before 
Parliament. It is thus impossible to form any 
very accurate idea of l^eir opinions on the doc- 
trines of the various churches, but we can never- 
theless gauge the general . character, often by a 
very few words, nor do we here wish to enter 
deeply into theological questions. Pitt may be 
described as a broad minded churchman who de- 
voted little time to the study of theological questions 
apart from their political aspect. He was always 
in favour of Catholic ’ Emancipation and had no 
fear of papal domination in England. 

Canning also did not study theology apart from 
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politics, but the following letters throw a good 
deal of light on his creed. “ My argument (good 
or bad), was that the difference between Transub- 
stantiation and Consubstantiation, wljatever it might 
be in a religious point of view was not such in a 
political poiht of ji/^iew as to make the holders of 
the former necessarily traitors, while those of the 
latter were safely admitted to share the full franchise 
of the State with the members of the Church of 
England.” .■ . . . Mr C. wishes he could truly add 
that the doubts which he ventured to express respect- 
ing the exclusive doctrine of the Athanasian creed 
had been removed by Dr Phillpott’s defence of the 
damnatory clauses of that Profession of Faith.” ^ 

Sir Robert Peel, although tolerant, was strongly 
opposed to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope. “My opinion is, 
and I -expressed it I hope without any reserve, 
that there are certain anomalies in the system which 
I would wish to remove, but the main principles 
of it I would retain pntouched ; and that at no time 
and under no circumstances so long as the Catholic 
admits the supremacy in spirituals of a foreign 
earthly potentate, and will, not tell us what supre- 
Inacy in spirituals means', so long as he will not 
give us voluntarily that .security which every despotic 
sovereign in Europe has by the concession of the 
Pope hirnsJelf, will I consent to admit them.” * The 
fact that Peel afterwards supported the Bill for 
Emancipating the Catholics does not prove that 
his views changed on thi^ subject, for it is the 

c 

1 “ Some correspondence of George Canning,” Stapleton, vol. i. p. 363. 

2 Letter to the Duke of Richmond, March 2nd, 1813, from the “ Peel 
Papers,” edited by C. S. Parker. 
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policy, and indeed the duty of all statesmen to 
give effect to the voice of the House of Commons 
when it speaks in tones of absolute command. 

Peel threw ojit the Jews’ Relief Bill in 1830, on 
the ground that the admission of Jews, in principle 
involved the abandonment of Christianity as part of 
the constitution. In 1841, during the general elec- 
tion, and when the Tractarian controversy was at -its 
height, he wrote to Lord Ashley ; “It is right and 
fit that men should adhere steadfastly ’ to sincere 
religious opinions, and should enforce them with 
all the ability and strength of argument they can 
command. But it frequently ‘happens that these 
zealous controversialists on religions matters leave 
on the mind of their readers one conviction stronger 
than any other, namely, that Christian charity is 
consumed in their burning zeal for their own 
opinions.” ^ Peel when Prime Minister was strongly 
in favour of appointing Roman Catholics to respon- 
sible Government appointments in Ireland. 

There is no evidence that Lord Melbourne was 
at all orthodox, either in his doctrine or practical 
ethics, and he appears to have been indolently 
tolerant. He opposed Catholic Emancipation, and 
as a member of the Duke ’of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment, was obliged to vote against the abblition of 
the Test and Corporation Acts introduced by Lord 
John Russell. 

As Prime Minister, he ’always recommended 
strictly orthodox Bishops, but he horrified the 
Church by presenting the Socialist, Robert Owen, 
to the Queen. His last vote was given in favour 
of the removal of Jewish disabilities. 

* “ Sir Robert Peel,” J. S. Parker, vol. ii. p. 475. 
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Lord John Russell, who may be described as a 
broad-minded philosophic Protestant, supported the 
Nonconformist pretentions, wished to abolish the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and, voted for the 
Maynooth Grant. 

He was 'not in the least affected by the High 
Church outcry against his appointment of the 
broad churchman, Dr Hampden, as Bishop of 
Hereford, and regai'ded without dismay the split- 
ting of the Church into several parties. His letter 
to the Bishop of Durham concerning the action of 
the Pope in dividing England into Sees governed 
by bishops with te'rritorital titles, must be read 
literally from a political and ndc from a theological 
standpoint, for he condemned the assumption of 
the Pope as “a pretension of supremacy over 
the realm of England, and a claim to sole and un- 
divided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, 
and with the spiritual independence of the nation, as 
asserted even in the Roman Catholic times.” He 
was opposed to sectarian teaching in schools. 

Lord Derby was strongly opposed to the spirit 
which supported the Ho,ly Alliance andr all kinds 
of despotism based on superstition. He vigorously 
supported emancipation of the Catholics and educa- 
tion with undenominational theology, and denounced 
the one-sided evangelicalism of Lord Palmerston’s 
Church appointments. * He was opposed to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, but although 
neither a deep thinker ngr a philosopher, he was 
an excellent practical statesman, and “ could con- 
ceive nothing more dangerous, nothing more detri- 
mental,* to the interests of the Church of Eng- 
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land, than the preponderance of the Tractarian 
party.” 

Lord Aberdeen was essentially a philosopher, with 
a great but unpractical mind, prone to dreaming and 
imagining that what he wished would happen must 
do so. Both from a political and a* theological 
standpoint, he was strictly impartial, and both 
supported the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and opposed Lord John Ru.sselfs Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, refusing to join his Governm'ent because 
of that Bill. He had no sympathy for the Turks, 
but, although in favour of peace, thought the advance 
of Russia to Constantinople ought to be resisted. 

Lord Palmerstorf was neither a philosopher nor a 
theologian, and was either indolently indifferent to 
religious questions or regarded them merely as they 
affected practical politics. He was in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, and only joined the Duke 
of Wellington’s 'Cabinet on the condition that each 
member should be free to propound the question 
according to his own discretion. He sneered at 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. “ Xhe thing itself, 
in truth, is little or nothing, and does not justify 
the irritation. What has goaded the nation is the 
manner, insolent and ostentatious, in which it has* 
been done.” ^ If anything, ^be was rather inclined 
towards the Evangelical school. 

Lord Beaconsfield was a strong supporJer of the 
Established Church, and dpposed the Maynooth 
Grant, but he was*never a theologian in any sense 
of the word. In his np,vels he states that Young 
England wished for the emancipation of the Church 
from Parliamentary control, and that “ the Whigs 

^ Letter to brother : from Ashley’s “ Palmerston.” 
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introduced sectarian religion, sectarian religion led 
to political exclusion, and that was soon accom- 
plished by commercial restraint.” ^ He anticipated 
the conversion of the Jews, and said ; “ It is im- 
possible that any descendants of the Jews of 
Palestine exist who disbelieve in Christ,” and 
argued that Christ made the history of the Jews 
the* most famous in the world. ‘‘Has not He hung 
up their laws in every temple? What successes did 
they anticipate from their Messiah ? The wildest 
dreams of their Rabbis have been far exceeded.” 
The principles he supported were that the Church 
must educate the people, increase the Episcopate, 
maintain her parochial constitution, and invite the 
co-operation of the laity in Church government. 

Mr Gladstone has left us a large library of 
works on theology, but it is impossible here to do 
more than briefly mention some of the views ex- 
pressed in them. ’ 

At Oxford he argued against Nonconformists 
being admitted, because the system of University 
and Colleges ainjed at the formation of a moral 
character, and this could not be attained if every 
student were at liberty to exclude himuelf from 
the religious training of the place. 

In “ Tht State in its’Relations with the Church,” 
he argued that the State ought to be responsible for 
the inculcation of a particular religion, because re- 
sponsible Ministers are fn a better position to judge 
what is good for the people tlmn they are them- 
selves. In 1840 he vindicated the Church of 
England as the divinely - appointed guardian of 
Christian truth, alike against Popish and Puritan 


“ Coning sby.’ 
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innovations. He thought that “ the culmination 
and perfection of the Christian morality was found 
in that high and severe doctrine of marriage.” ^ 

Being strongly opposed to the Romish Church, 
he said that “no one can become her convert with- 
out renouncing his moral and mental freedom, euid 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another,” and wrote strongly against the Vatican 
Decrees as affecting the Civil Allegiance. 

But we must endeavour here to confine ourselves 
to the expression of Mr Gladstone’s opinions on the 
practical political side of religious questions. He 
retired from the Ministry over the grant to the 
Roman Catholic Maynooth College, but, neverthe- 
less, supported the Bill. Concerning the Gorham 
judgment, he wrote to the Bishop of London ob- 
jecting to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as an ultimate court of appeal in Ecclesi- 
astical cases, because it was an injurious and even 
dangerous departure from the Reformation settle- 
ments, and thought that the ^ bishops were the 
most natural organs of judicial office in questions 
of heresy, and the fittest and safest counsellors of 
the Crow^. He denounced the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, and strongly opposed the Divorce Bill, and’ 
remarriage of divorced persons. He was opposed 
to individualism, and said that “want of combined 
and responsible ecclesiastical action is orte of the 
main evils, and that the regular duty of such action 
will tend to check the spirit of individualism and 
to restore that belief in a Church which we have 
almost lost,” He disestablished the Irish Church, 
and argued that tithes are national property, and 
‘ “ Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. iii. p. 155. • 
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ought to be dealt with by the State, but the Church 
of England is national, because the majority of the 
people are members of it. He supported undenomi- 
national education, and repealed the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, which had, indeed, never been enforced. 
The proposal to omit the Athanasian Creed from 
the Prayer Book was opposed by him on the ground 
that it was only a preliminary attack on the whole 
book — but he argued for a reasonable elasticity in 
the interpretation of doctrine and ritual. 

Lord Salisbury when at Oxford condemned the 
suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
and pleaded against the disestablishment of the 
Church ; he was a supporter of sectarian teaching 
in the Board Schools in 1870, and opposed the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, because he 
thought that it would not appease the Irish or stop 
Fenianism. He is tolerant towards all creeds, and 
in favour of elasticity in the practice of the Church. 
“ There are three schools in the Church, which I 
might designate by other names, but which I prefer 
to call the Sacramental, the Emotional and the 
Philosophical. They are schools which, more or 
less, except when they have been crusty^d by the 
‘strong hand of power, -have been found in the 
Church in every age* They arise not from any 
difference in the Church itself, but because the 
truth miJst necessarily assume different tints as it 
is reported through th& different media of different 
minds. But it is upon the frank and loyal tolerance 
of these schools that the existence of your Establish- 
ment depends. ” ^ 

His chief argument for Established Churches is 

1 ‘^'The Marquis of Salisbury,” by James J. Ellis, p. 77. 
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that, being under the control of the State, they are 
less liable than others to ecclesiastical domination 
in secular affairs. 

These very brief notes prove to us that, as a rule, 
statesmen do not allow their religious opinions to 
govern their policy, however earnestly they may 
feel on the subject. Generally they are more toler- 
ant than people with less widely developed minds’ 
although their tole’rance may be accompanied by 
the most jealous care of the Established Church. 
With the single exception of Mr Gladstone none of 
the leading Ministers could be called deep students 
of theology, but many had a fondness for the study 
of philosophy. The» general tendency at the present 
time is to avoid carefully all questions affecting the 
doctrine or ritual of the Established religion, and to 
confine ecclesiastical legislation to the judicial and 
financial matters of the Church. The accusation of 
playing for the -Roman or Nonconformist vote is 
easily hurled at Ministers, but to ascribe motives to 
anyone without very clear evidence is neither philo- 
sophical nor fair. But the Church question will be 
dealt with more fully later when the popular forces 
which so largely influence^ the actions of Ministers 
will be described. 

a ■> 

Section III. — The Practical Politicg.1 
Economy of Statesmen 

The conclusions of political economists have never 
greatly influenced the actions of practical statesmen 
for the very good reasons (i) that they are essenti- 
ally mathematical, and thus impossible to apply 
except in an Utopia of automata, (2) that the con- 
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elusions vary from year to year, and (3) that no 
large body of men accept any of them except those 
which are so obvious that everyone acts upon them 
naturally, and without any acquaintance with the 
science of economy. In this respect political 
economy approaches philosophy and theology, and 
it is not the duty of statesmen to study abstract 
theories on any of these subjects, but rather to 
api^ly practically those doctrines which ensure prac- 
tical justice and which work with the least friction. 

Here then we shall only give a few of the ex- 
pressed ideas of statesmen on the subject, and their 
practical financial measures. 

A general outline of the fiscal policy of the 
eighteenth century will be given later, and suffice 
it to say here that Pitt was in favour of equal 
commercial opportunities for Ireland, and was op- 
posed . to restrictions on the imports. Although 
generally a sound economist he .approved of the 
foolish policy of giving parochial relief in propor- 
tion to the number of children in a family. 

Lord Melbourne was not fully acquainted with 
the subject of economy, and regarded the repeal of 
the Corn Laws as a “ d d dishonest Act,” but 

C 

he approved of the imposition of the Income Tax. 

Sir Robert Peel in 1819 declared himself the 
champion of “ the old, the vulgar doctrine, as 
some’ people have called it, that the true standard 
of value consisted in a definite quantity of gold 
bullion.” In 1826 during the crisis, the Govern- 
ment, with Peel at the Home Office, urged the 
Bank to advance notes bn the security of deposits 
of goods instead of on issue of Exchange bills. 

In 1:842 he proposed the reimposition of the 
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Income Tax for three years, and reduced the 
duties on 750 articles out of 1200 in the Tariff, 
and three years later removed from the Tariff 450 
items of imports, chiefly raw materials, and all 
the export duties. In 1844 his Government passed 
the Bank Act, regulating the issuing of notes 
against a gold reserve which is sti)l the system 
on which our currency is worked. 

Although he wrote as early as 1842 that the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws must oome after 
two or three years, yet his characteristic care not 
to legislate until the country had thoroughly made 
up its mind, caused him to wait, and it was not 
until after five year*’ active agitation by the Free 
Traders, and the conversion of Lord John Russell, 
that he repealed the Corn Laws and laid the 
foundation of the modern British system of Free 
Trade. 

Lord John Russell was an advocate of retrench- 
ment, and in 1816 argued against the Income Tax 
and the army estimates. He was always in favour 
of reducing the duty on wheat, but it was not until 
1845 that he advocated free importation, and when 
he succeeded Peel as Prime Minister, passed a bill 
making the abolition of duty total and immediate. 
Lord Derby objected to the repeal of <ihe Corn 
Laws and retired from the Cabinet, but after the 
failure to form another Ministry adopted the prin- 
ciples of Sir Robert Peel. He was never, however, 
actuated by any fixed principles of political economy. 

We may conclude the subject of the opinions of 
leading statesmen on the question of Free Trade 
at this date by saying that Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston and Messrs Gladstone and Graham 
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supported Sir Robert Peel, while Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr Disraeli opposed him. At the 
present time it would be difficult to find any re- 
sponsible statesman to advocate protection, although 
many wish for a commercial union of the mother 
country and the Colonies. Mr Gladstone suggested 
the revival of the House Tax instead of the Income 
Tax, which was proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 
1841. Eleven years later he attacked the Budget 
of Disraeli, and defeated Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, and brought in his own Budget, which was 
a masterpiece of financial statesmanship, its chief 
proposals being abolition of the Income Tax, 
reduction of the interest on ‘the National Debt, 
reduction in the Tariff and Excise, and imposition 
of Death Duties. All these plans, however, were 
upset by the expenditure on the Crimean War. In 
1S60 he further reduced the articles in the Tariff to 
48, and in 1873 instituted the Sinking Fund. 

The chief financial act of Lord Beaconsfield was 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, which has 
both proved a profitable investment and a sound 
political action. 

The Budgets of recent years show no startling 
innovations. The Income Tax is now permanent, 
the duties on tobacco, spirits, wine and fermented 
liquors remain fairly constant ; the Death Duties 
have been raised, and the receipts from excise 
and stamps steadily mcrease with the population. 
The general tendency is undoubtedly to raise 
the direct taxes and lower the indirect, thus 
causing the wealthy to contribute more in pro- 
portion to their incomes than the poorer classes. 
Many statisticians have arrived at a directly opposite 
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opinion, but the subject is too lengthy to discuss 
here. Interference with free contract between land- 
lord and tenant is chronic in Ireland, and manu- 
facturers and , artisans are both legislated for by 
the Government, and ruled by the arbitrary laws 
of the Trade Unions. Since the conclusions of 
political economists have, therefore, never had a 
chance of either ^ being proved or ^disproved,* we 
cannot be surprised that Lord Salisbury has little 
respect for their theories. Nevertheless, many of 
the suggestions and prophesies of even the most 
Utopian of economists undoubtedly show signs of 
being fulfilled. 

The possibility of continually reducing the interest 
on the National Debt argues that the prophesy that 
unwoirked capital will receive less and less interest 
is being fulfilled, and the advances of money to Irish 
tenants to purchase the land, although based on the 
ordinary principle of borrowing on good security, is 
a new departure from the old relationship of landlord 
and tenant, while the desire of. Municipalities and 
County Councils to acquire and .work their own 
gas, water, electric light and tramways, proves the 
general tendency towards substituting popular con-^ 
trol for unrestrained private competition. 

The latest question of interest in this subject is that 
of Bi-metalism, and the opinions of the leading states- 
men vary considerably, although inclining against its 
practical application at presefht. Probably the argu- 
ments for and against it are as likely to prove as true 
in practice as have the Rjcardian theory of rent, the 
Malthusian theory of population, or the theory of 
John Stuart Mill on wages. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be said against the possibility of* raising 
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political economy to the level of an exact science, 
there is no doubt that the fundamental principles of 
its founder, Adam Smith, remain as true to-day as 
when they were formulated. , 

But practical statesmanship can only be learnt by 
experience, which often proves the a priori reason- 
ing of theorists to be false ; but, nevertheless, it is 
the duty of ^yerj^onc to becon^e well acquainted 
with the theories of a subject before attempting to 
apisly them' in practice. 

Section IV. — General Characteristics 
< 

Pitt properly belongs to the last century, and the 
story of his life has been so cxceilently told by Lord 
Stanhope, Lord Rosebery and Lord Ashbourne, and 
the policy of the period by Mr Lecky, that it would 
be superfluous to do more than call attention to 
those main principles which he inculcated into the 
Tory party, and which to a great extent governed 
its policy for the first quarter of the present 
century. He wa§ strongly in favour of liberty 
tempered with jVistice, and spoke of the American' 
War as “ accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, un- 
. natural, unjust and diabolical.”^ N everth'eless, after 
the French Revolution he was forced to adopt the 
most severe repressive Acts by the clamour of the 
nation. The public in its terror called for more 
and more ; Parliament passed every repressive 
measure with something like acclamation ; it was 
not the coercion of a people by the Government, 
it was the coercion of 'the Government by the 
people.”® 

^ “ Life of Pitt,” Stanhope, vol. i.'p. 61. 

“ Life of Pitt,” Lord Rosebery. , 
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He was opposed to undue concessions of power 
to the people, and was an ardent supporter of the 
Royal Prerogative, but nevertheless insisted that 
it was the right and duty of Parliament to prevent 
the Prince of ^Vales assuming full regal powers if 
he succeeded to the Regency. He was strongly 
adverse to the Napoleonic War, and repeatedly 
tried to negotiate peace, and in 1797 was prepared 
to make very great concessions ; bdt we must re- 
member that at this time every ally except Portugal 
had forsaken England, that Austria had acquiesced 
in the inclusion in the French Republic of Belgium 
and Savoy, that Venice had passed to Austria, and 
the Greek Islands to France, and that at home 
the Bank had stopped payment, Ireland was in a 
state of anarchy, and there was a mutiny in the fleet. 
A few years later, however, he refused to accept 
Napoleon’s overtures saying, “as a sincere lover 
of peace, I will not sacrifice it by grasping at the 
shadow, when the reality is not in truth within my 
reach.” ^ 

There is little doubt that Pitt was very anxious 
to bring about union with Ireland, and to remove 
the Cathplic disabilities, but his position was most 
difficult both with the king and Parliament. On 
th6 one hand a semi-insane .Monarch wit;ii a dogged 
and obstinate mind, who wds fearful lest he should 
lose his prestige and power by renouncing his 
Coronation Oath, and on. the other a powerful 
Opposition in the Commons ever ready to make 
capital out of any military reverses on the Continent. 

The whole story is 'indeed one of the most pa- 
thetic interest ; a man of broad humane principles 

* “ Life of Pitt,” Stanhope, vol. iii. p. 212. . 
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and a lover of peace, he was destined to be drawn 
into a bloody and pitiless war ; a strict economist 
with a cherished scheme for establishing the national 
finances on a sound bottom, he was fated to con- 
tract an enormous national debt ; a broad and 
tolerant thinker, he was compelled by the King 
to relinquish his scheme for relieving the Catholics ; 
a man of no extravagant personal tastes, and with 
a large income from his offices, he was destined 
to die bankrupt ; and with a nature which seemed 
to crave for love and sympathy, he was compelled 
to stand alone surrounded by an impenetrable ring 
of haughty reserve. 

George Canning may be regarded as the father 
of the modern Liberals, although nominally he re- 
mained a Liberal-Tory until his death. He was not 
in favour of despotic monarchies, nor on the other 
hand did he favour government by the uneducated. 
Of a strong emotional nature, restrained by a power- 
ful will, he was continually curbing his impulses, 
which threatened to carry him too far, by his sound, 
practical common sen.sc. He deliberately followed 
Pitt because he recognised that as a Tory he would 
have more opportunity of^ applying his principles 
than as a Whig, but nevertheless was always far in 
advance ofi the rest of his party. Although at first 
sympathising with France in her endeavours to gain 
constitutional freedom, when her rulers attempted 
to overrun the Continenc, he dreaded and despised 
them. With a strong inclination to support the 
efforts of colonies and natiqns to assert their inde- 
pendertce, he was no Republican, and thoroughly 
understood the advantages of a limited monarchy. 
In foreign policy he upheld that it was the duty 
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of England to enforce justice and to protect the 
weak from the strong, but was nevertheless opposed 
to one nation forcing upon another any particular 
system of government. Clearly understanding that 
protection leads to paralysis, he was in favour of 
reducing the import duties. Being of a broadly 
tolerant nature he supported the Catholics in their 
efforts to obtain their rights. Although not actuated 
by particularly lofty domestic ethfdal ideals, he 
recognised the injustice of an immoral monarch 
divorcing his wife for the simple purpose of be- 
getting an heir to the throne. His speeches were 
profound, and always founded on first principles 
which he endeavoured to apply to the events of 
the day. With some weaknesses. Canning was a 
man with a strong, fearless and independent nature. 

Lord Melbourne, although naturally of a some- 
what indolent character and inclined to the. policy 
of “leaving welbalone,” nevertheless could at times 
rise to the occasion and .show a very firm hand. He 
was essentially honest and straightforward, objected 
strongly to employing political informers, and was 
an advocate of freedom as far as it was consistent 
with safety, but would never be coerced by a show 
of force. Although he realised in 1832 that the* 
time for reform had arrived, he was in /avour of 
aristocratic government, and'wishing to extend the 
power of the Prime Minister he only accepted this 
office in 1835 on the condition that lie should have 
some control over the Royal household, and the 
power to create peers, ^and that the principle of 
exclusion from the Cabinet on the score of .creed 
or politics should be repudiated. 

Sir Robert Peel was an extremely active and 
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thorough statesman. When only twenty-four years of 
age he showed the greatest talents as an administrator 
in Ireland, and was a kind but strict master, and 
severely censured all slovenly and^ careless work. 
He was strongly opposed to all bribery and pur- 
chasing of' votes. Although he never instituted 
legislation until the mandate of the country was 
given in clear and certain terms yet he never 
delayed it later than the psychological moment. 
Equally opposed to the unrestrained action of 
monarch and people, he was ready both to check 
the Royal prerogative of pardoning capital offences 
when opposed to the wishes of the Cabinet, and 
to bring in coercion measures when necessary. 
He did not object to a paid Press, but would not 
permit his own organs to attack the personal char- 
acter of his opponents. Nevertheless, when the 
Sunday Times, on February 9th, 1823, insinuated 
that the King was mad, and he '(vished to check 
the liberty of the Press, Peel refused to consider 
the question in the Cabinet. As an advocate of 
economy he opposed the increased allowances to 
the Royal Dukes and excessive military expenditure. 
Being essentially humane he approved of tk<e shorten- 
ing of the hours of labouf in factories, but democratic 
government found no favour with him, and he bitterly 
opposed the Reform Bill of T832, but accepted readily 
any measure which he thought was conducive to the 
good of the people as a whole. He had a fine voice 
and delivery, and impressed his hearers by his natural 
and easy modulation in toqe to suit his subjects. 

Lord John Russell was essentially a democratic 
Minister, and was chiefly occupied in devising 
schemes for reform at home, and for self-govern- 
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ment in the colonies. The same principle can be 
traced in his acceptance of Austria’s proposal that 
Russia should maintain a naval force in the Black 
Sea, and in hi^ opposition to the attempt of the 
Emperors to partition Italy after the peace of Villa- 
franca, for he argued that the system* of foreign 
interference had for upwards of forty years been 
the misfortune of Italy and was dangerous to Europe*. 
On the other hand he was at first opposed to Home 
Rule for Ireland, although his views afterwards be- 
came modified. Although opposed to Coercion in 
Ireland, he nevertheless passed a Crimes Act when 
the lawlessness and outrages ccfuld not otherwise be 
stemmed. He was* very much in earnest and had 
strong convictions. 

Lord Derby may be regarded as one of the chief 
founders of the modern Tory-Democratic .school, 
and he both supported reform vigorously, and was 
in favour of Caftholic Emancipation and increased 
education. Although he was attracted into Peel’s 
camp, he at first opposed the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The increasing growth anji power of the 
political Press appears to have escaped his notice, 
but he never opposed, although he often misunder- 
stood, the voice of the public. As a leader he was * 
very slow in discovering political recruits, and in the 
latter part of his life did not take a very enthusiastic 
interest in politics, and although a magnificent orator 
with a high capacity for statesmanship he did not 
seem thoroughly to grasp the importance of many 
of the new principles wijth which he was brought 
into contact. * • 

Lord Aberdeen was a conciliatory statesman, and 
existing on a high intellectual level failed to under- 
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stand the petty passions and self-interests which 
actuate the common place individual. Prejudices 
arisinjj from creed, class and party were almost 
entirely absent, and, as in the case of many great 
minds, he was astonished that his actions, which 
to him appeared noble and honourable, were re- 
garded as weak and vacillating by individuals with 
less developed minds which rapidly became fixed on 
one point, and then deluded their owners into the 
belief that 'consistency under all circumstances meant 
strength. 

In his negotiations in 1813 and subsequent years, 
he showed the greatest capability for reconciling the 
most adverse claims, and, while satisfying all that 
they had been faii'ly treated, usually gained his own 
ends by dispassionate firmness. The complete in- 
dependence of Spain, Holland, and Italy, and the 
restoration of the old cantonal governments of Swit- 
zerland were largely due to the* success of the 
negotiations he conducted, and he justly earned 
the approval of the Regent, Castlereagh, and the 
Cabinet. Being in favour of the independence of 
nations, he helped to liberate Greece, but objected 
on principle to foreign iijterference in tli^ domestic 
* affairs of nations in all cases except against a common 
Pmropeaft enemy, and* on this principle he advised 
the recognition of Louis Philippe at once. Of a 
cautious ■ nature he was afraid of the sweeping 
measures of the Reform Bill of 1832 and voted 
against it, but thought that the Lords should 
only on especial occasion? interfere with bills sent 
up by the Commons. He successfully acted as a 
peaceful mediator between France and England 
in 1844, and between the United States and Eng- 
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land in the following year. He thought with Guizot 
that the old maxim “ Si vis pacem, para helium ” 
was entirely inapplicable to the condition of Great 
Powers, and to tl^e political system of modern times, 
but nevertheless, however unphilosophical and ab- 
surd the maxim is, it has unfortunately been rigor- 
ously acted upon for the last fifty years. 

The publication of the famous Neapolitan letters 
of Mr Gladstone, he rightly foresaw would only put 
difficulties in the* way of obtaining redress. He 
resisted the clamour for the Crimean War as 
long as possible, but recognised when it was futile 
longer to maintain peace, and 'always understood 
the necessity of resisting the advance of Russia 
to Constantinople. 

Lord Palmerston was the very reverse of the 
statesman just described. Neither, in its highest 
sense, intellectual or philosophical, he felt all the 
passions and appreciated all the motives of those he 
was destined to govern, and was essentially a .strong, 
determined, independent man of common sense, just 
such an one who appeals to a nation of practical 
workers, who appreciate strength more than wisdom, 
and deeds more than thoughts. Although a hesitat- 
ing and bad speaker, he was cynical and quick at 
repartee. Being a good practical administmtor, he 
speedily reformed some of the abuses at the War 
Office, and removed the anomalies from the func- 
tions of the Secretary of War. • But his independent 
spirit and indomitable will cau.sed him to be rather 
distasteful to George IV., jwho offered him the post 
of Governor-General of India, which he refueed. 
Opposed to both class and sect legislation, he did 
not long remain a member of the Duke of Welling- 
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ton’s Government, and supported the Reform Bill 
and Catholic Emancipation. 

Although in favour of national independence, he 
was actuated by an exaggerated ^idea that it was 
the duty of England to interfere with the affairs of 
other nations, and first supported Holland against 
France, and then formed an alliance with the latter 
Bower to defend constitutional government in 
Spain and Portugal and to oppose Don Carlos. 
Next, in order to defeat the pretensions of France 
in Egypt and Syria, he negotiated successfully a 
treaty with Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Lord 
Palmerston, indeed; for thirty years was engaged in 
moving the natioxial pieces over the chessboard of 
Europe, supporting first one and then another by 
his astute combinations for offence and defence ; but 
although generally successful, his foreign policy re- 
ceived a rebuff from Spain, and caused sharp criticism 
in the House of Commons. 

Independent of the Crown, Cabinet, and Commons, 
he received Kossuth and congratulated Napoleon 
HI. on his coup d'dtat, but this latter action brought 
upon him the sharpest reproof from his Sovereign 
that any Minister of modern times has received 
(see p. 5). Although he fully sympathised with the 
attempto to raise the working classes, he objected 
to reform in the sixties on the ground that they 
would be susceptible to bribery and corruption. 

He objected to Russia maintaining a fleet in the 
Black Sea equal to that which she had before the 
Crimean War, and wap in favour of demanding 
territory from her. The Manchester peace party 
he treated with open contempt, and when Cobden 
had carried a vote of censure after the affair of the 
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Arrow in China, he appealed to the patriotism of 
the country, and heavily scored at the general elec- 
tion. He always urged on the defence of the south 
coast vigorously, as he did not trust the French. 
He was more feared than loved, and more admired 
than respected. • 

Lord Beaconsfield was in many respects the most 
extraordinary character of modern times. His chief* 
motive force was ambition combined* 'with an in- 
domitable will aftd a dogged perseverance, and he 
was more clever than intellectual, and more of an 
opportunist than actuated by fixed principles. It is 
doubtful if Disraeli was ever a Radical, as we under- 
stand the term now; and although he was at one 
time in favour of the ballot and triennial parliaments, 
and displayed some very democratic ideas, his sym- 
pathies rapidly developed in favour of the aristocracy 
and landed interest. Clearly foreseeing the inevit- 
able trend of the* modern spirit, he endeavoured to 
combine Toryism with Democracy, but was not in 
favour of affording undue power to the people. 

“ The people have their passions,*^ and it is even the 
duty of the public men occasionally to adopt senti- 
ments with which they do not sympathise, because 
the people must have leaders.” 

Being always an active upholder of tfie Royal 
prerogative, he disagreed with Sir Robert Peel 
when he insisted on the dismissal of the bed- 
chamber women, and opposed Sir Charles Dilke on 
his motion to enquire into the expenditure of the 
Royal household. But his greatest feat was to 
create the Queen Empress of India, and he^must 
be accorded the distinction of being the only 
Minister who has ever extended even thq, titular 
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prerogative of the Crown since the Revolution. 
Although sympathising with the Chartists, he did 
not agree with their methods, and distrusted the 
middle classes as a foundation for a system of 
government. He was at first an ardent Protectionist, 
and his Budget was a failure. Although opposed to 
Home Rule for Ireland, he clearly understood the 
(yiuscs of discontent, and summed up the question 
in the folloNfring pregnant words : “ An absentee 
aristocracy, an alien Church, and a starving popula- 
tion — that is the Irish question.” He objected to 
the preponderance of the industrial over the landed 
interests, on the ground that we have a “ territorial 
constitution.” His home legislation was of a very 
useful and necessary kind, and Factory, Conspiracy 
and Protection to Pi'operty, Artizans’ Dwellings, 
Public Health, Mercantile Shipping, and Poor Law 
Acts followed each other in rapid succession when 
he was Prime Minister. Abroad his policy was 
based on the principle that it was useless to en- 
deavour to force ^ reforms on Turkey, and he was 
opposed to treaty engagements to use armed inter- 
vention, but he was prepared to use extreme 
measures if any party to a treaty violated It and 
did not liesitate to make a demonstration with the 
reserves».and the Indian army. His credit after the 
Berlin Congress was 'to a certain extent damaged 
by the publication of the secret arrangement pre- 
viously entered into ‘ with Russia and the secret 
treaty with Turkey, but Lord Beaconsfield will 
always be remembered a^ a statesman who dazzled 
court and country with his brilliance, and enforced 
the attention and admiration of all by his resistless 
will and determination. 
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Mr Gladstone will always be remembered as a 
man actuated by high, if unpractical, ideals, and as 
an earnest theologian. Sincere and earnest there 
can be little doubt that he always, with one ex- 
ception, acted honestly on his convictions, and en- 
deavoured to instil the highest principles into the 
practice of politics. In 1831 he was opposed to 
reform, and thought it was his duty to wa^cH 
and resist the growing desire for change. He 
supported the Coercion Bills for Ireland, although 
he did not speak on them, and defended slavery 
on the grounds that it was sanctioned by Holy 
Scripture, but he agreed, nevertheless, that slaves 
must be ultimately emancipated. Gradually de- 
veloping, he embraced Peelism and Free Trade, 
and showed increasing faith in democratic insti- 
tutions, and less narrow theological prejudices, 
vindicating at this time the admission of Jews 
into Parliaments Governed by humanitarian in- 
stincts, he often took steps which were by no 
means patriotic or politic, and if in the debates 
on the Don Pacifico question no great harm was 
done, that cannot be said regarding the publication 
of his let^-ers from Naples, and his later utterances 
on the Eastern outrages would have been more 
appropriate if they had emanated from a neurotic 
schoolgirl than from a practical statesman. He 
had a strong, self-willed, determined nature, and 
not only failed to understand that when he was 
convinced others should not be so also, but often 
became very angry when people disagreed with 
him. Nevertheless, he ^as always ready to admit 
he was in the wrong when events proved him to 
have been so, as in the case of the American Civil 
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War, after he had rashly said that Jefferson Davis 
had founded a new nation in the South. When the 
Lords threw out the bill for the abolition of the 
Paper Duty, he incorporated it next year in the 
Budget, which they were compelled to pass, and 
when they'’ refused to pass the bill abolishing 
Purchase in the Army, he used the Royal pre- 
rogative and effected the reform without an Act 
of Parliament.- 

As he grew in years, he became more and more 
Radical in his reforms, and more inclined to extreme 
democratic legislation, and after Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Bill was defeated in 1866, and Lord Derby 
was called to power, he criticised and amended, but 
supported, Disraeli’s scheme in the following year. 
But although in the following six years many of 
his measures- inspired the timid with fear, and the 
Conservatives with serious misgivings, none of 
them, in the light of the present day, would be 
considered Radical, and the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, the Irish Land Bill, and National 
Education have all since been approved by both 
parties. His extreme love of peace was manifested 
throughout all his actions, and althoug^p, thinking 
the reward of the Geneva Board on the Alabama 
question harsh in its extent and unjust in its 
basis,” he regarded the fine imposed on this country 
as “ dust in the balance compared with the moral 
value of the example set.” 

The bombardment of Alexandria was very dis- 
tasteful to him, and Mr Bright resigned from his 
Cabinet. Although the world was accustomed to 
rapid changes of front on the part of Mr Glad- 
stone, it is doubtful if anyone could have believed 
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he would be so rapidly converted to the Home Rule 
doctrine. In the case of most statesmen this conver- 
sion would have been described as the effect of mere 
office-seeking, but here we will merely narrate the facts 
and allow the reader to form his own conclusion. 

In 1885, when the new Parliament was elected, 
it was discovered that if the Nationalist members 
joined the Conservatives there would be no worlc- 
ing majority for ’the Liberals. Afl anonymous 
paragraph then- appeared in the Press seating that 
if Mr Gladstone were returned to power, he was 
prepared to bring in a Liberal measure of Home 
Rule, and he brought in his Bill early in the 
next year, but Lotd Hartington at once declared 
against his policy, and Messrs Chamberlain and 
Cioschen seceded from his party, and the Bill was 
lost. In 1892 he brought in a new Bill, allow- 
ing some of the Irish members to renjain at 
Westminster, which passed the Commons but was 
thrown out by the Lords. Two years later, after 
a last fiery speech against the Upper Chamber, he 
resigned, and retired from public’ life. 

Probably Mr Gladstone influenced and controlled 
those wit;Ji whom he came in contact more by his 
personal strength of will *than any other statesman 
of his time, and both fascinated and overawed by 
his tremendous oratorial powers, but he can be 
considered neither as a profound nor an original 
thinker, and he was an .extremely unpractical 
statesman in foreign affairs. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is strongly opposed 
to hasty experimental legislation at home, qpd is 
firm in upholding the national prestige and honour 
abroad. In his early speeches he showed .a mar- 

M 
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vellous power in the use of telling, cutting cynicism 
which, although modified by time, has never left 
him. Although a staunch upholder of the Monarchy, 
he is opposed to abuse of the Royal power, and when 
Mr Gladstone abolished the purchase system in the 
army, he moved a vote of censure on him in the 
House of Lords, saying, “You are called upon to 
defend the independence of Parliament against the 
misuse by an imperious Minister of the Prerogative 
of the Crown.” He is strongly aggii’ist any attempt 
to curtail the powers of the House of Lords, but said 
that “on those rare and great occasions on which the 
national mind has fully declared itself, I do not doubt 
your Lordships would yield to , the opinion of the 
country.” 

In 1867 he opposed the Reform Bill on the 
ground that the possession of the franchise would 
tempt the working man to sell his vote, and the 
legislator to win it by passing class measures, and 
in 1884 he only agreed to accept the Franchise 
Bill if it were accompanied by a Redistribution of 
Seats Bill. On the Eastern Question he has 
always maintained that however much we may 
desire reforms in Turkey, we are not justified in 
attempting to coerce thaf State at the risk of a 
general European war. In 1878 he strongly ob- 
jected to the creation "of a strong Slavonic State 
(Bulgaria) under Russian control, and concluded a 
secret treaty with Scbouvaloff, which reduced the 
area of Bulgaria, and gave Batoum, Kars, and 
Bessarabia to Russia. Although not approving of 
Parnell’s Compensation to Tenants Bill, which was 
thrown out by the House of Lords, he was in 
favour pf peasant proprietorships for Ireland. On 
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the question of Home Rule we may state that the 
main arguments of Lord Salisbury against it are 
(i) that it would not be just to give fiscal powers 
to an Irish Parliament when the United Kingdom 
is wedded to the Free Trade policy; (2) that it 
would upset the established doctrine*’ of taxation 
with representation if four millions a year were 
levied in Ireland without Members at Westminster; 
(3) that Ireland is not strong enough to keep peace 
between her rival sects and parties. That Lord 
Salisbury is not opposed to liberal measures of 
Local Government on principle is proved by the 
fact that his Governments hal^e passed the Act of 
1888, establishing* County Councils for England, 
the Local Government Act of 1898 for Ireland, 
and the London Government Act of 1899. 

But although Lord Salisbury’s domestic reforms 
have been far reaching in their effects, it is his 
foreign policy A^hich will stand out clearly and pro- 
minently as the chief event of the century. His 
firmness in Africa, his patient resistance to American 
and French pretensions, his steadfast Egyptian 
policy, his calm and dignified treatment of Turkey 
and Crete, and his cautjpus but certain action in 
China must be considered by all to form a fitting 
crown to the work of his illustrious predecessors 
at the foreign office. But his work is not yet done 
and events are too near to form an unimpassioned 
judgment of one of the sbundest and strongest 
characters of the age. 

Section V. — Refiections 

A study of the characters of eminent statesmen 
is naturally followed by the consideration what are 
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the most useful and necessary mental qualities to 
ensure success for the individual himself and ad- 
vantage to the nation. We have studied a number 
of minds whose owners have attaiiped a position 
of the greatest power possible for a subject, and 
have noticed how widely diverse they have been, 
but, on a closer inspection, certain qualities were 
common to all. Of these perhaps the chief are, 
an inner consciousness of strength and a reliance 
on self, a -power to grasp the pro's and cons of 
any subject rapidly, and a great knowledge of the 
needs and wishes of men. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the states- 
man must not fear to change his* policy if necessity 
requires, and must be entirely above any desire 
to win the temporary approbation of the crowd at 
the expense of future good ; but although he must 
not resist the clearly expressed mandate of the 
country, he must strongly oppose aiiy action which 
is dictated by a momentary wave of passion in the 
country, and must estimate at its true value popular 
opinion. 

The statesman cannot be a genius in the sense 
we understand in relation to art or scienc«i because 
his duty lies in co-ordinating and co-relating the 
work of &1I the individuals engaged in specialities, 
and he is bound therefore to be conversant with 
a multitude of subjects, and should never allow 
his mind to dwell too much on one, and so develop 
in a groove. 

He labours, moreover, always in public, and is 
subject to criticism the whole time, and although 
in criticisms of music, painting, literature, engineer- 
ing, building, or any other subject, people only judge 
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by the result when finished, and as a rule the critics 
who lead the public are more or less conversant 
with the subject on which they speak, in politics 
everyone, however ignorant, criticises every stage 
of every negotiation of which he hears, and forgets 
that his knowledge of the facts is often very im- 
perfect, and his ability to judge them even more sp. 

Every individuc^l frequently in his ^bargains begins 
with demands which he knows well will not be con- 
ceded, while the* other party to the transaction offers 
less than he expects will be accepted and eventually 
the two arrive at some compromise, and both are 
contented. But if a statesm*an follows the same 
policy, he is accused of weakness, or even of com- 
promising the prestige of the nation. 

Undoubtedly, however, the government of the 
nation affects every member of it directly or in- 
directly, and every member thus has a right to 
raise his voice when he likes, but it is nevertheless 
his duty to learn first the fundamental principles 
of the science, and then to acquaint himself with the 
facts upon which he wishes to debate. 

But although a statesman is bound to act upon 
the mandate of the ceuntry whatever his own 
opinions, yet it is his duty not to act until there 
can be no doubt whatever ijiat the majofity in the 
country is in favour of the measure, and even then 
he must take great care that no injustice is done 
to the minority. 

He should sink his own creed, class and party 
as far as is consistent with the practice of politics, 
and think only that he represents every creed, class 
and party as a trustee of the national honour, 
prestige and. prosperity. His chief function is to 
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direct the various motive forces into the right 
channels of the constitutional machine, and to watch 
that all its parts are working smoothly together, 
to apply the brake here and the lOil there, and 
finally to ensure that the resulting products of its 
action are as similar to the time honoured patterns 
as modern necessities will allow. It is not his 
function to rebuild the machine, still less to en- 
deavour to substitute some new fangled invention 
of theorists, fashioned with highly polished but 
inferior metal, which would perhaps produce showy 
results for a week and then burst, in the place of 
the grand old engine^ whose foundations were laid 
in prehistoric times and whose last bolt is not yet 
driven home. 
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POLITICIANS 

Section /. — The House of Lords 

• • • 

Most of the members are necessarily hereditary 
peers, but the Few active politicians in* the Upper 
House are men who have either achieved dis- 
tinction in the Commons before they succeeded 
to their peerage, or have been created peers for 
their services in the political or legal world. 

The highest ranks in the peerage, Dukedoms, 
Marquisates and Earldoms, are not as a rule con- 
ferred on commoners, but on those who already 
possess a lower hereditary title in the English, 
Scotch or Irish peerage. The most usual cause 
for advancement to these ranks is distinguished 
service either as a Minister at home, as an Am- 
bassador, or in the Household. '* 

The following table shows at a glance the number 
of Viscounts and Barons^ of the United Kingdom 
created during this reign, and the professions in 
which they distinguished themselves. (3nly those 
peerages which are still in existence have been 
enumerated. 


Profession or Services 

N ambers 

Advanced from a lower rank A^ithout distinguished service^ 49 
Members of the Household, . . • . 5 

Ministers, Speakers of the House of Commons, and general 
Political Sesvice, . . . • 

183 


75 
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Numbers 


Diplomatists, Governors, Members of Civil Service, . 19 

Legal Profession, Judges and Barristers, . . .23 

Military Men, . . . . . -13 

Naval Men, . . . « . .3 

Scientific, ....... 4 

Literary and Artistic, ..... 2 

Commercial, . . . . .14 


Total, 207^ 


It will be seen at once that by far the greatest 
number are men who have distinguished themselves 
either in the political or the legal world, and that the 
honour of a peerage . is very rarely granted for any 
work which does not directly bepcfit the State. It 
is true a few commercial men are created whose 
services to their country are not at once apparent, 
but in most cases they have performed some good 
philanthropic work. Besides the number of men 
who are created peers with hereditary titles for 
distinguished work, the bishops and the legal life 
peers are also men whose attainments prove them 
to be far above the average in intellect, and con- 
sidering that the remaining members of the peerage 
are men who, if not necessarily of particular natural 
intellectual powers, have, ‘received the best educa- 
tion possible, we must admit that, as an Assembly, 
the House of Lords is the most intelligent in the 
country. On important questions the debates are 
conducted by men of vgist experience in politics, who 
have had exceptional opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge of the facts and thus carry the greatest 
weight. One instance will suffice, namely, the 
debate on the Home Rule Bill, which took place on 

' This l^ble has been compiled from descriptions in Debrett and in 
various Histories and Biographies. • 
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September the 5th and three following days, 1893. 
The speakers were : Lord Spencer, Marquis of 
Salisbury, Duke of Devonshire, Viscount Powers- 
court, Duke \)f Norfolk, Lord Muskerry, Lord 
Cowper, Lord Ribblesdale, Earl Cadogan, Duke 
of Argyll, Earl of Kimberly, Lord Playfair, Lord 
Ashbourne, Lord Castletown, Earl of Donoughmore, 
Earl of Mayo, Mar^juis of Londonderry, Earl of 
Camperdown, Viscount Cross, Marquis of Ripon, 
Earl of Selboufne, Earl of Rosebery, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord Thring, Viscount Middleton, 
Viscount de Vesci, Marquis of WaterforcJ, Earl 
of Dunraven, Lord Sandhurst, Earl of Northbrook, 
Earl of Cranbrook,* Lord Herscbell, Lord Halsbury, 
Bishdp of Ripon, Lord Monkswell, and the Earl of 
Morley.^ It is not to be wondered at that after 
a debate by such brilliant and eminent men in 
politics, law, and theology, the House should throw 
out the measure by 419 to 41 votes. But apart 
from those members of exceptional and proved 
intelligence, there are several reasons why all those 
born in a high position should be« better fitted for 
governing than those born in lower stations of life. 
In most 'cases they are removed from the necessity 
of constantly calculating the gains and losses to 
themselves which will proljably follow dny action 
they take, and thus do not develop that petty egoism 
which is described as “sharp” and “business-like.” 
Again, the consciousness of’their position inculcates 
in most cases a pride and sense of honour which is 
entirely lacking in the, man who will do anything 
which is likely to pay. It is true, doubtless, that 
heredity has not a very great influence on character, 

^ Hansard, Parliamentary Debates. 
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but rearing, education, and association undoubtedly 
has, and those Peers who indulge in doubtful 
commercial transactions, such as floating com- 
panies, which have few assets and fewer prospects, 
speedily sink to the level of their colleagues in such 
affairs. 

Recent revelations have unfortunately cast a 
shadow over ^ the commercial integrity of certain 
members of the aristocracy, and thus degraded 
the whole "class, but to be fair we must examine 
the influences which were exerted on them, and the 
history of the reason why it is so common now 
to see men of high position on the boards of 
commercial undertakings. The' reverence for the 
aristocracy of birth, characteristic of all races, 
causes the middle classes in this country to regard 
them as above suspicion, and the name of a 
member of that body on a board, therefore, to a 
certain extent, is regarded as a guarantee that the 
enterprise will be conducted in a fair and honour- 
able manner. 

The tradespsople being thrifty and careful in 
their personal expenditure, have a certain surplus to 
invest nearly every year, but arc ignorant* that the 
education of the upper classes little fits them either 
for condutting commercial undertakings themselves 
or for ensuring that the most rigid laws of com- 
mercial honesty are observed by others. The un- 
scrupulous company promoter, however, knows both 
his public and his board, and while deceiving the first 
with his aristocratic directors, may in some cases 
deceive the latter by advancing them sums of money 
for the use of their names, which he falsely represents 
as being their legitimate profits. The. evil will pro- 
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bably cure itself, for the honest members of the 
aristocracy will become very shy of joining any 
boards except those of old established trading con- 
cerns, and the* public will soon begin to regard a 
new company floated with aristocratic directors 
with suspicion. 

But although there can be no objection to a peer 
engaging in any honest trading concern, the fact of 
his doing so undoubtedly not only lowers the esti- 
mation in which he is held by his equals in rank 
and by others, but is also directly opposed both to 
the ancient principle of noblesse oblige and to the 
modern one of differentiation’ of function insisted 
upon by the Trades Unions. The interests of 
commerce are well guarded in the Lower House, 
wherein the votes for supplies arc entirely con- 
trolled, so there is no need of practical commercial 
men in the Upper. 

Other reasons which tend to lower the respect for 
the aristocracy are the escapades and mesalliances 
of the younger members with the demi-monde and 
ladies of the ballet, who are still regarded by the 
eminently “respectable” landed gentry and middle 
classes as unfit to be the wives of their own 
sons. 

The respect for the peerage in the future will 
thus depend entirely upon the social actions of its 
members, but there can be no doubt that for a 
Second Chamber the country would sooner have a 
House of hereditary Lords than an elected body. 
We cannot, indeed, imagine in England the House 
of Lords being abolished and its place taken by 
some such body as the French Senate, which con- 
sists to a great extent of broken-down provincial 
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lawyers, journalists, and doctors, who endeavour to 
be elected chiefly for the sake of the salary of 9000 
francs per annum. 

Anyone who has studied histor)^ would readily 
admit that there was as much political intelligence 
at any time during this century in the House of 
Lords as in the House of Commons, and probably 
a.S‘ a rule there are an equal nurnber in each House 
who are intellectual, but the rank and file of the 
aristocracy are at least as well informed and better 
educated than those members of the Lower House 
who have spent thirty or forty years amassing a 
fortune in some conimercial undertaking. 

It is doubtful, also, whether any of the suggested 
reforms of the House of Lords would really add to 
its strength or utility, for, supposing a few eminent 
men in each profession were created life peers, it is 
obvious that those who have devoted a lifetime to 
such specialities as art, music, medicine, surgery, or 
engineering, can know very little about law or 
politics. Nor would an election of representative 
peers by the whole peerage be beneficial, for, at 
present, the few who understand politics lead the 
others as completely as. the Ministers ^ead their 
party in the House of Commons. 

But Wt have already shown that the House of 
Lords thoroughly understands and performs its 
constitutional function as a brake on hasty legisla- 
tion, and it is impossible to suggest how any body 
of men could be obtained more fitted for such a 
function, or more likely to be able to exercise it 
without friction, in a country wherein respect for the 
Law, the Throne, and the Aristocracy is still indis- 
solubly* bound up with its very existence. 
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Section II. — The House of Commons 
(a) Method of Election. 

The obvious ideal is to ensure the return of men 
who are politically the fittest to carry on the affairs 
of the State, according to the needs *‘of the day 
and the characteristics of the age, and a perfect 
House of Commons would represent in exact pro- 
portion both the wisdom and wealth of the country, 
and would neither incline towards tho powerful 
upper classes, nor the numerically more powerful 
lower. 

Now, the strength of the Empire at the present 
time is entirely dependent on its wealth, and that 
can only be derived from territorial expansion and 
industry. The fittest men, therefore, are those who 
open up new countries, direct the flow of capital 
to them and found and organise industries at home 
and abroad. But, although sound common-sense 
business intellects form the backbone of the mind 
of the nation, the science of politics is so compli- 
cated that no one can hope to be an adept in it 
who does not early in life devote a considerable 
portion of his time to the arduous task of mastering 
its rudimentary principles.' The most usual qualifi- 
cations of candidates are thus either the ‘faculty of 
acquiring wealth or the faculty of acquiring know- 
ledge. But the electorate in these democratic days 
have to be educated in order*that they should know 
what are the principles that the candidates intend to 
support. 

In the preceding booTc (Chapter IV.) the growth 
of party politics has been mentioned, and since man- 
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hood suffrage has become a principle of government, 
the organisation and drilling of the masses into two 
great hosts has become one of the main features of 
our modern political system. In order to do this 
the two great parties, now styled Conservative and 
Radical, which, to a certain limited extent, only 
embrace the principles of the Tory and Whig 
parties of the earlier days .of the century, have 
formed Associations, which, with agents all over 
the country, endeavour to educate the voter to 
understand and approve of the measures which 
are submitted to their consideration. The prin- 
ciples of these two great parties will be examined 
later, and at present we only mention them in 
order to show how the Hou.se of Commons is for 
the most part elected. Of course, there are many 
members who, from family and local influences, are 
ensured of a seat, but the majority are selected 
by the local Party Associations,' are bound in 
honour to support the measures introduced by 
their party leader, and are in many cases re- 
warded in variejus ways for their service.s. Again 
there are men of extreme socialistic views whom 
neither party will admit, or members of some 
small faction united for ■a common purpose, who 
occasionally get returned even without the sup- 
port of the Association, but these are exceptional 
cases, and if a candidate stands as a Conservative 
or a Liberal without being invited to do so, he is 
regarded with disapproval and condemned for 
splitting the votes of his party and so risking the 
seat. „ 

These local Associations chiefly consist as a rule 
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of men who administer local affairs, members of the 
Municipal or County Councils, and upon them thus 
devolves the duty of finding suitable candidates for 
Parliament. The candidates usually have a certain 
social position if they contest a county seat, and in 
the case of boroughs they are generally men of local 
influence with some business or property in the 
towns. In this way great numbers of commerqia‘1 
men are chosen, fof although their general business 
integrity and character is carefully considered they 
are not required to be men of political education or 
general culture. 

The electorate are bound to vote for the candidates 
supplied to them or abstain altogether, but on broad 
general questions it is a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence to them, whether Mr A, B, or C walks into 
the division lobby, provided he follows his leader 
diligently. It is, therefore, merely a question 
how the candidate will vote at Westminster if 
elected, and not whether he has any acquaintance 
with history, law, economy or the philosophy of 
politics. 

Although this system is by no means an ideal one, 
or at all consistent with individual liberty of thought, 
it ensures that the mandate of the people shall be 
carried into effect with the least expense and trouble 
to the State, for the Associations rely entirely upon 
voluntary contributions. 

But besides commercial members the parties must 
find a few men, who early take an interest in politics, 
to carry on the debates in the House, and who will 
eventually, if they prove themselves worthy, succeed 
to positions in the Ministry. These are usually 
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men with influential relations who have distinguished 
themselves at the Universities, at the Bar, or in 
literature. But these men, even if allowed a little 
more licence in their doctrines by the ijarty managers, 
are usually absolutely pinned down to a definite 
programme ‘by their constituents, and so we arrive 
at this system of modern government. Each party 
prpposes a programme, which is drilled into the 
simple, but sbmewhat sceptical ‘elector by profes- 
sional and. amateur canvassing agents. The candi- 
dates make their speeches, confining themselves to 
the items laid down by their parties, and the elec- 
torate choose, not the man but the programme, 
which is certainly as it should be, 

(d) Effect on the Composition of the House. 

The necessary subordination of the individual to 
the party, although absolutely necessary if any useful 
work is to be done, undoubtedly prevents many men 
of the greatest intelligence seeking a seat in the 
Commons. But such men as a rule are theoretical 
philosophers or practical scientists who would be of 
little use as working politicians, and since the 
Government obviously exists to convert that meta- 
physical entity, ^/le will of the people int(;> working- 
forces, this can be accomplished as well by means of 
party politics as in any^other manner. The love of 
politics actuates many -men of the highest intellect, 
and many practical commercial men are attracted by 
the social position which the M.P. still commands, 
so that we have not yet been obliged to hire our 
Members at so much a day. 

In^ the United States* the members of the 
House of Representatives are paid at a miserable 
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rate, and have no social position at all, and 
are therefore recruited to a great extent from 
broken down lawyers and publicans, while in 
France, where ‘Deputies are also paid, the follow- 
ing may be regarded as the usual type of Lower 
House. 


Professions of Deputies elected in 1893.’ 


Small I.andowners, • . 

. 

50 

Retired “ Functionaries,” 


50 

T.awyers, . . * . 


T50 

Doctors and Veterinary Surgeons, 


50 

Teachers, .... 


25 

Farmers, .... 

* • 

40 

Journalists, 


50 

Commercial Men, 


60 

Priests (Catholic), 


2 

Priests (Protestant), 


1 

Labour Members, 


lO 

No Occupation, 


50 

It must be remembered, 

however, that 

most of 


the members are men who, having failed to make 
a respectable living in any other way, regard politics 
as a business, and they must therefore be considered 
as lower in practical intelligence than the average 
successful* Frenchman of J;he same class. A com- 
parison of the social status and occupations of the 
Members of the House of Commons of 1*833 
that of to-day reveals some interesting facts and 
teaches us the great difference between the political 
thought of the periods. 

The figures are as follows : — 

^ These figures are approximatq only, and are quoted from Mr E. C. 
Bodlcy’s “France,” book ii. chapter in. • 


N 
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Composition of the House of Commons. 


1833.' 


1895.^ 


Occupation or Social Position. 


Numbers 


Politics. 


|Number.s. 


Politics. 


Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Baronets, Sons or 
Brothers of Peers or 
Baronets with* no pro- 
fession or occupation 
Landed Gentry and 
Persons of no occupa- 
tion .... 
Navy .... 
Army .... 
Barristers . 

Medical Profession and 
Scientific . 

Solicitors . 

Literary Profession 
ICast and West India 
Proprietors and Ex- 
Civil Servants . 
Directors of Commer- 
cial Undertakings, 
Bankers, Manufac- 
turers, Shipbuilders, 
Engineers, Brewers, 
Stockbrokers, Colliery 
Owners, ^c. 
Shipowners, Merchants, 
Tradesmen 
Farmers . 

Manual Workers 
No description given . 


219 


142 

17 

64 

59 

2 

6 

6 


14 


46 

28 

50 

653 
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These figures are merely intended to afford a 
rough estimate of the mental calibre and quality of 
the House of Commons, and they cannot be taken 

^ Coip piled from the P.-irliamentary Pocket Companion, 1833. 

*-* Compiled from the New House of Commons from the Times ^ 1895. 
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in all cases as an accurate gauge of the social position 
of the members. 

Some considerable difficulty was experienced in 
classifying some of them, because the same indi-' 
vidual might be a baronet, a barrister, and a part- 
ner in a commercial company, and in such a case the 
character of his early training and education had to 
be considered. If he were born of parents of high 
social position, had received a public school and 
university edueation, and had afterwards become 
a director of a railway or other large concern, he 
would be placed in the first group, but if he were 
a self-made business man, who had recently been 
created a baronef, he would be classified under 
the commercial heading. 

Most of the military members are retired officers, 
and many of the barristers do not practise, but an 
indication of the mental condition in which they 
exist can be ififerred from their training for those 
professions. The manual workers, again, do not still 
gain their livelihood by their hands, but they are 
classed together to show that their early mental 
education was not very e.xtensive. 

Rather more than a third of the members have 
been educated at Oxford 'or Cambridge, and tliis is 
another rough test of the • quality of the mental 
calibre of the Commons. But when we compare 
the two tables, we notice ( i ) that the representation 
of the commercial classes is* at the present time out 
of all proportion to their numbers, and probably 
excessive, even in proportion to their share of the 
total wealth of the country ; (2) that the number of 
members derived from the titled and landed classes 
has greatly diminished in spite of the lavish ■creation 
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of peers and baronets during the last seventy years ; 
(3) that the representation of the legal and other 
professions has greatly increased. 

Although this merely reflects the tendency of the 
century, it i.s, I think, very doubtful if modern com- 
mercial men" are as suitable for legislators as the 
country gentleman of the first half of the century. 
The former are neither in contact with men of 
culture or with the working-classes, for although 
the small manufacturers know their workmen and 
their trade, the great financiers who aspire to 
political honours are chiefly occupied in issuing 
loans and in floating' and reorganising companies. 
The gentleman who managed ®his landed estate, 
took an interest in local affairs, and knew every- 
one in his parish, was far better acquainted with 
the mode of living and the needs of all classes. 

Unfortunately, we must classify under the heading 
of commercial the most useful and the most useless 
members of the community, the most honourable and 
the most dishonourable, the kindest and the most 
selfish of all mcu.. The great engineer and inventor, 
the manufacturer and merchant who supply cheap, 
but good, commodities, ar^i unfortunately too often 
confounded with the despicable individuals who 
form syndicates to purchase property worth, 
£ 100 , 000 , which they at once float into a company, 
with ^150,000 capital, and pocket the profit, with- 
out doing any work, find with practically no risk. 
Members of this class, whether they masquerade 
under the name of bankers, financiers or brokers, 
ought to be rigorously excluded from the House 
of Commons. 

But, 'apart from these commercial .parasites, the 
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average man of business who, from an early age, is 
trained to consider whether any particular action will 
pay, is rather apt to degenerate into a popularity 
hunter, and ta swim with the tide, rather than stand • 
by such principles as he feels to be right. While, 
therefore, he is likely to understand ‘tjuickly, and 
obey the commands of the democracy, he is little 
likely to show any great and independent genius m 
statescraft. 

On the other hand, the mere scholar does not 
himself feel, and cannot understand, the prejudices 
and passions with which the practical politician has 
to deal, and, consequently, there is almost as much 
danger in an Assembly of theorists as in one com- 
posed entirely of manual labourers. 

This was clearly proved in the early days of the 
h'rench Revolution when the Girondins, a party of 
Socialistic theorists, composed the Assembly, and 
brought on warr with England, Civil War, and the 
Reign of Terror. It is, therefore, necessary to 
as.sure that the balance between highly cultured, 
but theoretical, and common-sense, practical minds 
is maintained, and this important duty devolves upon 
the political associations.^ 

Jt is generally supposed ’that popular constituencies 
do not look with favour upon distinguished men of 
culture, who are therefore usually returned for the 
universities, or for uncontested seats, but there are 
some signs which lead us to'suppose that the work- 
ing classes are beginning to realise that a man who 
has made a special study of politics is more likely to 
make a good legislator "than one who has spent his 
life in learning and practising the art of acquiring 
wealth. In ,the early days of the Trades* Unions 
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the manual workers appointed each other to be 
officials on the central executives, but they have 
since learnt by experience that it is necessary to 
engage trained accountants and experts to do such 
work as requires special training and knowledge. 

The elections are now carried on in a strictly 
honest manner, and a return of the expenses has 
to Jje made ; but although the candidates to-day 
do not bribe the electors and rhake them drunk, 
there are many local charities and., clubs to which 
they are asked to subscribe. Such charity is ob- 
viously open to question, and every candidate ought 
to be compelled to enter in his return of election 
expenses every subscription to any club or society 
which could directly or indirectly affect a single vote. 

The commercial classes have always in the past 
been actuated by strictly business principles, and 
their politics have been entirely governed by their 
expected profits or loss. They would not listen 
to Burke, and enforced the restrictive laws against 
Irish industries, so producing famine and rebellion 
in Ireland during the last century. They supported 
North in his policy of enforcing tariffs in the Ameri- 
can colonies, thus countenancing the principle of 
taxation without representation, which was the chief 
cause of the rebellion. .It is true the same classes 
agitated for Free Trade, but this was done with 
the idea that they would chiefly benefit themselves,^ 
and therefore little credit can be given them. 

It would therefore be dangerous to allow a greater 
preponderance of commercial men in the Commons 
than now exists, for although it is unlikely that our 
statesmen will ever be controlled by rings of manu- 

* ^ Sec CobdeiVs statement in Morley’s “Life of Cabden,” p. 141. 
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facturers as are the American politicians, yet the 
commercial classes might demand some form of 
protection for their industries which would directly 
benefit them ^t the expense of the rest of the 
community. 

{c) The relationship between class and party. 

There is still a general impression that the aris- 
tocracy and wealthy are usually Conservatives, apd 
the working classes Radicals, but a glimpse at the 
tables will dispel .this delusion. Most of.jthe mem- 
bers are returned simply as Conservatives, Liberals, 
Liberal- Unionists, Home Rulers or Radicals, but in 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion^ the profession of 
political faith is further defined in many cases by the 
member himself. The following are examples : “ a 
Conservative by conviction”; “an Advanced Liberal”; 
“ a Conservative, though not a slavi.sh follower of 
the parly”; “ a Tory”; “a Conservative advocating 
the constitution, and the Empire, Progress with 
Liberty”; “ a Socialist advocating nationalization of 
the land, railways and mines ” ; “a Conservative- 
Unionist favourable to well-considered measures of 
social reform ” ; “a Progressive Conservative ” ; “a 
democratic Parnellite and Labour representative ” ; 
“ ap Independent Conservative ” ; “a Conservative 
in favour of freedom of trad.e, freedom of,contract, 
freedom of bequest, freedom’of speech and freedom 
from State and municipal interference”; “a Pro- 
gressive Conservative in favour of fair trade for 
English manufactures”; “an Anti-Parnellitc Home 
Ruler and advocate of Imperial Federation ” ; “a 
Conservative desiring to* treat Ireland in a spirit of 
generous justice ” ; “a Liberal-Conservative ” ; “ an 

• For 1898. 
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Advanced Liberal in favour of a truly representative 
second chamber” ; “a Liberal to the backbone”; “a 
Conservative and Unionist prepared to support the 
powerful Ministry now formed from the leading 
statesmen of both parties”; “a Conservative and 
strong supporter of Lord Salisbury’s home, colonial 
and foreign policy.” 

• ^Some of the.se professions are a little puzzling 
and apparently contradictory, such as the prog 7 ^essive 
Conservative who is in favour of fq^ir trade, and the 
Home Ruler who advocates imperial federation ; 
but most are compatible with the ideas of the 
leaders of one or other party at some time of its 
existence. 

Undoubtedly, however, the instances of 1833 and 
1895 are scarcely a fair test of the relationship 
between social classes and party politics, for the 
former shows a great majority of Whigs in a house 
where one-third of the members ares aristocrats, and 
the latter a large majority of Conservatives in a 
house where nearly one-third of the members are 
connected with commerce. It is necessary, therefore, 
to remember that the vast majority of the nation in 
1833 supported the reformers of the previous year, 
and in 1895 those who were opposed to Home I^ule 
for Ireland. 

As a matter of fact" the upper class families who 
are associated with politics are usually constant to 
one party, the middle ..classes usually vote for the 
same party as their parents and do not study very 
deeply the principles which they are supporting, and 
the manual workers apparently first vote one way 
and then the other causing the almost regular swing 
of the pendulum. But on great questions, such as 
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Reform, Free Trade, and Home Rule, every voter 
almost has some ideas, usually derived from his 
newspaper, and then the great majority, who are not 
attached by fapiily tradition to either party, deter- 
mine the question. 

T'his independence is the most important factor 
of the age, and the party which will enjoy most 
power in the future , will be the. one which jn'- 
stieates measures ^hich are able to ’stand on their 
own merits and .which are honestly desired by the 
nation. But before speculating as to the future we 
will consider the results of party politics in the past 
and endeavour to discover the principles which 
govern the two gr^at parties at the present time. 

Section III, — Local Conncillors 

Since the health, comfort, and prosperity of the 
country to a great extent depends upon the adminis- 
tration of the focal authorities it is of supreme im- 
portance that the various Councils should consist of 
men of sound disinterested common sense who are 
acquainted with the practical needs of the districts. 

We have already given a description of the con- 
stitution, duties, and powers of the local authorities 
(Bpok i. chapter v.), and bere we intend to examine 
what class of men form these bodies. .Chalmers 
states that “ the standard oF education and intelli- 
gence among local authorities generally is not .so 
high as could be wished, and, moreover, the classes 
from whom local authorities are chiefly selected are 
precisely those who derive most benefit from local 
expenditure and have the least object in che;i:king 
extravagance.” ^ 

^ Chalmers* “Local Government,” p. i8. 
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This was written in 1882 before the foundation of 
the County Councils, before the Sanitary Authorities 
were dignified with the name of District Councils, 
and before the Local Governmeijt Board had 
acquired much experience in controlling local ex- 
penditure. -This latter central authority appoints 
auditors who conduct the audits of District Authori- 
rie^;, Guardians and School Bpards, and disallow or 
mark as surcharges any items so* that the responsi- 
bility for extravagance is shifted frpm the shoulders 
of the local authorities. The central Board is indeed 
generally willing, in its anxiety to promote improved 
sanitation, to sanction large expenditures and in 
some cases recommends outlays tof greater amounts 
than the local bodies suggest. The great towns are 
designated Cities, County Boroughs or Boroughs, and 
the Councils of the first two classes have the powers 
of County Councils. Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, for example, 
are cities, Brighton, Croydon, and Cardiff are County 
Boroughs, and Derby and Preston are Boroughs. 

In order to demonstrate what class of men are 

« 

elected to the Councils of the largest cities and 
county boroughs I have prepared, from data which 
were kindly supplied to me by the Town Clerks, fhe 
following, table (p. 203), and a consideration of it 
plainly shows that the*Councillors are truly repre- 
sentative of the great manufacturing and mercantile 
communities. Their number apparently bears no re- 
lation to the population, for whereas Bolton with a 
population of 121,000 has 95, Glasgow and Birming- 
ham with populations of 7 1 5/000 and 505,000 have 75 
and 72 respectively, and Gateshead with a popula- 
tion of 4 01,000 has only 40. Most of the Councillors 
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are derived from the class of merchants and trades- 
men, but those belonging to the manufacturing 
classes are nearly as numerous, and solicitors, 
accountants, and members of the . building trades 
are also well represented. Brewers, distillers, and 
licensed vtctuallers^ — except in the case of Dublin 
— take little interest in local affairs, and very few 
'rnanual workers are elected to the Councils of these 
large cities arid county boroughs. 

There- are usually two or three surgeons or phy- 
sicians on the Council, but writers and journalists 
are very poorly represented. 

On the whole, the formation of these bodies 
renders them capable of fulfilling their duties in 
a very efficient manner, and it is only just that 
the wealthy commercial classes, who pay most of the 
rates, should possess the loudest voice in the dis- 
cussions how they should be raised and expended. 

The work done by the Councils’ is essentially of 
a practical nature, and although most of the routine 
business is necessarily concerned with trifling matters 
of administral,ion, great undertakings, such as the 
supply of water to Birmingham from the Elan 
Valley, are often conceived and carried V)ut. 

The possibility of being extravagant at the ex- 
pense of future ratepayers is controlled by the 
Treasury, and the bye-laws passed must be approved 
by the central Government ; but otherwise these 
bodies control their own affairs, and are permitted to 
adopt various systems of sewage disposal, lighting, 
paving and sanitary inspections, and may lay out 
parks and pleasure grounds. But a short outline 
of their duties has already been given, and we only 
wish to emphasise the fact here that the bodies. 
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as at present constituted, consist of a combination 
of talent most suitable to carry out such duties in 
an efficient and trustworthy manner. 

The London* Vestries do not consist of men of 
such wealth or importance, but in all probability 
the new Boroughs will attract a higher cl^ss of men 
who will be welcomed by the electorate. 

In the smaller towns igoverned by »Urban District’ 
Councils, the proportion of manufacturers and large 
dealers is less, and a great number of- manual 
workers and small tradesmen of little education 
are returned but there is no doubt that this is 
not so much the fault of the electorate as of the 
gentlemen of the ‘'towns who will not become 
candidates. 

Rural District Councils and Boards of Guardians 
are usually composed of one or two local landowners 
and small tradesmen in the villages, but their duties 
are not extensile, and they are well controlled by 
the Local Government Board. 

The County Councils consist of a large number 
of landed gentry and numbers of the aristocracy in 
the country, and in London the members at the 
present tiihe belong to the /olio wing classes. 

• 

London County Councillors, June 1889.^ 


Peers and Peers’ Sons, ..... 8 

Baronets, Knights, Members of Parliament, Gentlemen, 

Justices of the Peace, . • . * . 34 

Officers in the Army, ..... i 
Barristers, . . . . . .to 

Solicitors, .....•• 6 

Physicians and Surgeons, . . . . • * 3 


J The Aldermen mostly belong to the aristocratic and highly edu- 
cated classes. , 
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Authors and Journalists, ..... 5 

Secretaries, ...... 2 

Architects and Surveyors, ..... 2 

Contractors and Engineers, .... 4 

Bankers, . . . . . • . .1 

Members of Stock Exchange, . . . . i 

Builders and- House Decorators, .... 4 

Printers, ....... i 

Manufacturers, . . . . . 6 

Brokers, . . ^ . . . i 

Accountants and Agents, ..... 3 

Merchants, . . . . .13 

Tradesmen, ...... 10 

I^odging House Proprietors, . . . . i 

Manual Workers, ...... 2 


118 


The above table shows that the London County 
Council consists of members who have received 
a liberal education, and the commercial element 
is not nearly so prominent as it is on the Councils 
of the large cities and boroughs in'the provinces. 

Since the duties of the old J.P.’s in the counties 
have been, to a great extent, assumed by the County 
Councils, it is 'satisfactory to note that country gentle- 
men are willing to serve on these bodies, and the 
electorate are willing to support them. 

On the whole, great credit is due to those gentle- 
men wHo spend much of their spare time working for 
the public good, and if instances of corruption have 
occurred, they have been few and far between. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the honourable 
position of a local Councillor does not attract even 
more men of high intellect and absolute integrity. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PARTffeS 

Section /. — Constitutional Development 

. * . • * 

Most men in the upper and middle classes, and 

many artisans, style themselves Liberals or Con- 
servatives, but if one enquires why they do so, the 
reason given in nearly all cases is not connected 
with the general principles and history of the two 
parties, but is limited to the policy adopted, and 
the measures proposed or passed within the last 
twenty years. In general terms the Liberals ad- 
vocate peace, retrenchment, and reform, and no 
one, without the strongest reasons, desires war, ex- 
travagance, or laissez faire, therefore we must all be 
Liberals. The Conservatives, on the other hand, 
advocate the preservation of the Empire, the main- 
tenance of our institutions, and the improvement of 
the condition of the people, and it is difficult to find 
fault with such principles •. therefore we must all be 
Conservatives. 

The catchwords “ Liberty, Equ.ality, cind Fra- 
ternity” were first raised during the French Re- 
volution, and the U nited States shout “ Liberty ” on 
all occasions, while the great Con.servative society, 
the Primrose League, uses for its motto, “Imperium 
et Libertas.” But modern statesmen seldom use 
catchwords, which obviously mean nothing, or^efer 
to general party principles, but confine themselves 
to the measures which interest the country* at the 
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moment, although they sometimes venture on de- 
finitions of such terms as “Jingo," “Imperialist,” 
“Little Englander,” and Mr Gladstone once defined 
a Radical as “ a Liberal in earnest,” leaving us in 
happy doubt as to the meaning of a “ Liberal.” 
With the extension of the franchise in this century, 
party principles have been greatly modified, and we 
casi only grasp* them by taking a rapid survey of 
history, and noting the action of the two parties 
in modelling the Constitution, in .directing foreign 
affairs, and in home legislation. 

(«) The Royal Prerogative. 

Since the time of the Stuarts, the Royal Preroga- 
tive has been slowly but steadily undermined, and 
the power transferred from the King to the Cabinet, 
but it is impossible to say which party has con- 
tributed most to bring about this result. The Whigs 
petitioned Charles II. to call a Parliament, and the 
Tories opposed any attempt to cderce the King. 
Both parties combined against the danger of a 
Roman Catholic Monarch, and settled the Govern- 
ment by the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settle- 
ment. The fact that George 1. could not speak 
English when he ascend^, d the throne w&s one of 
the chief causes of the extension of the power ofithe 
Minister.^ and Walpole with the Whigs practically 
governed the country, but Chatham was in favour of 
“measures, not men,” and therefore alienated all the 
ereat Whip families. * 

Walpole used the Royal patronage and oppor- 
tunity of corruption to increase his own power, 
while Bute practised corruption to increase the 
power of the King, and endeavoured to appoint no 
one but Tories as permanent officials. . Grenville, on 
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the other hand, was very self-opinionated, and little 
inclined to consider the King’s wishes. Burke at 
first was violently opposed to the Crown obtaining 
control over tlje East Indies, on the ground that it . 
was a violation of the Charter of the Company 
granted in 1767, but after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, he defended with all his might 
the full exercise of t^e Royal prerogative. Nqj-tb 
appears to have btfen completely undbr the influence 
of the King, an 4 was persuaded to continue the war 
with the American Colonies against his own judg- 
ment. After North and Fox had formed a coalition 
Ministry, Mr Baker in 1783 jmoved the following 
resolution — “ That* it was necessary to declare that 
to report any opinion of His Majesty upon any Bill 
or other proceeding depending in either House of 
Parliament, with a view to influence the votes of 
the members, is a high crime and misdemeanour 
derogatory to the honour of the Crown, a breach of 
the fundamental privileges of Parliament, and sub- 
versive of the constitution of this country.” This 
vote of censure was passed on the Crown by a 
Coalition Ministry of Tories and Whigs, because 
the King had influenced the House of Lords 
against the India Bill, fox, although arguing that 
the Prince of Wales had a natural right tp become 
Regent, Avith full regal poweVs, during the illness of 
George HI., assailed the monarchy and eulogised 
the Republican spirit of tlie French on all occa- 
sions. Pitt, on the other hand, although a staunch 
upholder of the prerogative, insisted that the 
Prince should become Regent only on the invita- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, and exercise a 
limited power, Pitt eventually became wedded to . 
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Catholic Emancipation, and the King dismissed 
him in i8oi. 

George IV. was, against his will, compelled by Sir 
Robert Peel and the Tories to pass the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill in 1829, and William IV. was 
persuaded to support the Reform Bill of 183? by 
Earl Grey and the Whigs, 

' .During the present reign the questions affecting 
the prerogative have been very few. The refusal of 
the Queen to allow Sir Robert Peel to control her 
choice of Bedchamber Women was largely due to 
her distrust of the Tories, but the difficulty soon 
ended in a satisfactory compromise. Peel’s action 
in moving for a smaller allowance for the Prince 
Consort can be attributed to his usual desire for 
economy. The habitual disregard of the Royal 
instructions to communicate all despatches relating 
to foreign affairs led to Lord Palmerston’s dismissal, 
and the most important authoritative statement 
regarding the prerogative which has been made dur- 
ing this reign. Lord Beaconsfield added Empress 
of India to the ^ Royal title, and the reception of the 
motion made by Sir Charles Dilke, during the 
administration of Mr Gladstone, to enquire into the 
manner the Household alloiyance was expended, 
proved that the Commpns and country are passion- 
ately devoted to the monarchy. It is thus impossible 
to argue that either party has had the monopoly of 
curtailing the Royal prerogative in the past, and all 
responsible people on both sides are agreed that any 
further encroachment on the ancient monarchical 
powey would be a danger and not a benefit. 

{b) The House of Lords. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there was a small 
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majority of Whigs in the Upper House, and twelve 
Tory peers were created to neutralise them. The 
balance of parties remained fairly even until the 
Administratiorr of the younger Pitt, who created 140 
British peers and made the House strongly Tory. 
The threat of creating Whig peers to pass the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was not carried out, ancj 
although each party is responsible ^ jTor about an 
equal number of nominations for peerages the tone 
of the House of Lords is strongly Conservative. 

T'he House of Lords often opposes measures sent 
up by Liberal, but rarely those sent up by Conserva- 
tive Governments, because th^ former occasionally 
pass measures befoPe there is proof that the country 
really demands them, but the latter generally wait 
until there is no doubt concerning the mandate of 
the people. Suggestions for reforming the Upper 
House, as a rule therefore, come from the Radical 
party, and form *4n item in their present programme. 

(c) The House of Commons. 

Franchise Bills are passed by both parties when 
the country urgently demands them.* In 1832 the 
measure was passed by the Whigs aided by the 
Irish, in '1867 by the Conservatives aided by the 
Liberals, and in 1884 by tKe Liberals. The Tories 
strongly resisted the first Bill; but must haVe recog- 
nised its necessity ; the second, owing to a clever 
move of Disraeli’s, must be credited to the Conserva- 
tives, although many of them were horrified at the new 
principle adopted by their leader, and the third was 
passed after a compromise had been arranged be- 
tween Mr Gladstone and the Conservative leaders, 
which necessitated the passing of a Redistribution 
Bill concurrently with the extension of the frahehise. 
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Both parties thoroughly understand the claim of the 
democracy for power, but Conservatives in theory 
prefer government by cultured and intellectual men 
and the Radicals by numbers. Herein we come to a 
real difference between the Conservative and the 
Radical and one which it is worth while to pause 
over and analyse. The inherent right of a man to 
have a voice in the government of his country can- 
not be combated with any sense of justice, but the 
question arises how much power should be given to 
an ignorant labourer, with no property, to vote away 
the income of the country derived chiefly from the 
pockets of others ? Is it right for statesmen to pass 
measures at the bidding of peopl’e who know nothing 
of history and economy, are not able to reason, and 
judge only by their feelings 7 Is it right to give 
people what they demand if responsible statesmen 
forc'see such concessions will be followed by evil ? 

The ideal policy to follow is to educate the people 
before they have power conferred on them, but no 
one could maintain that more than 5 per cent, of the 
voters have any real knowledge of politics at the 
present time. If the instinct for the individual 
enjoyment of property i? a just one, it cannot be 
right for the majority of the people to have a perfect 
legal power to tax the minority twenty shillings in 
the pound if they wish. If knowledge of politics 
has any value whatever in the State, it is absurd 
that a man who has s'f)ent twenty years acquiring it 
should have no more power than a scavenger who 
removes the ashes. 

The argument that the opinion of the crowd as 
often proves correct in the end as that of experts 
cannot logically be supported, because the crowd 
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never originates a political opinion and active agita- 
tion cannot take place until a certain number of 
thinkers have already embraced the new doctrine 
and have educated the people to their way of 
thinking. We none of us allow a baby to eat the 
paints from his paintbox because he wisRes to do so, 
and so also it would be absurd to grant the requests 
of the ignorant, when we know the^ result would 
be to their disadvantage. One of the Radical 
election promises is “one man one vote” and it 
is only Radical constituencies which return labour 
candidates. 

Now, unfortunately, the maj®rity of people know 
nothing of history, V)r they would be aware of the 
danger of entrusting the government of the country 
to an unrestrained plebiscite. The inevitable result 
is either a “ reign of terror,” such as that which 
followed the French Revolution of 1789, or an 
unrestrained elected autocracy accompanied by 
some such results as were experienced under 
Napoleon III. 

Oddly enough, the very class of men who, actu- 
ated entirely by a sentimental, irrational form of 
humanitarianism, advocate the principle of one man 
ono vote, as a rule do not ‘recognise the paramount 
importance of teaching constututional history in our 
Board Schools, and use the extraordinary argument 
that the main end of education is to enable a man to 
earn an honest living, and tliat a knowledge of the 
history of the last twenty-five years is quite enough. 
The result is that the political education of all 
classes is left to paid agents who only teach par 4 ;isan 
politics, and the newspapers. Fortunately, although 
in itself a lanjentable sign of ignorance, unqaestion- 
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ing faith in authority largely determines the vote, 
and at present the reverence for the aristocracy of 
birth and wealth ensures the return in the majority 
of cases of men who, if not always political geniuses, 
are at least determined to uphold the main system 
of government, and are adverse to the experimental 
schemes of Utopists. 

Section II. — Foreign Policy 

The action of other countries, and the individual 
characteristics of kings and ministers so greatly 
influence the foreign policy of Governments that 
it is impossible to dogmatise on the question of 
Conservative and Liberal principles. Nevertheless, 
we can recognise some tendencies which appear 
to be fairly characteristic, and which stand out in 
relief against the background of continuity of pur- 
pose, and here we propose to give' a brief outline 
of the foreign policy pursued during the nineteenth 
century with the object of demonstrating them. 

Until the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
Pitt pursued a policy of peace and retrenchment, 
and in this was supported by the Whig.s' and the 
nation, and although he was opposed in the House 
of Comroons by Fox, and Burke, who wished to 
curtail the Royal prerogative, they for the most part 
agreed with his foreign policy. But the excesses 
of the Revolution soon destroyed all the sympathy 
with which it had at first been regarded by the 
moderate Whigs, and caused the passionate literary 
outburst of Burke which so greatly influenced the 
opinion of the country that Fox soon 'found himself 
almost .alone in protesting against the war feeling, 
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which daily gained strength. In 1791 Fox had 
objected to any increase of the navy unless the 
full reasons of its supposed necessity were stated to 
the Commons, 'and, being supported by the opinion 
of the country, he had gained his point ; but in the 
next year the war spirit rapidly grew, ancl the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. and the violation of the treaties 

• 

regulating the navigation of the 'Schelde caused 
an outburst of popular indignation, and England 
declared war against France in 1793. ‘Although 
Pitt distrusted Russia’s designs on Poland and 
Turkey, and although he knew that Prussia and 
Austria also wished to enrich themselves at the 
expense of Poland, he nevertheless joined with 
the Austrians in the Netherlands, and stated that 
he had no objection to their annexing territory as 
recompense for their war expenses, adding that 
England’s indemnity “must be looked for in the 
foreign settlements and colonies of France.”^ 

None of the monarchical powers can therefore be 
said to have been actuated by any high ideal prin- 
ciples of right, or with disinterested motives when 
they entered the war. In the following year the 
English subsidised Prussian troops for the purpose 
of defending Belgium, but they at once quibbled 
about the terms of the agreement and* hovered 
around the prostrate Poland until 1795, when they 
arranged a peace with P' ranee, leaving England 
and Austria to carry on thd struggle. 

After Bonaparte had gained great successes 
in Italy, Pitt sent Lord Malmesbury to Paris to 
negotiate for peace on the basis that the Nether- 
lands should be restored to the Emperor, but, 

^ Fyffe History of Modem Europe,” vol. i. p. 77. 
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although this was refused, Austria signed a humi- 
liating peace in October 1797, and England was 
left alone to destroy the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch fleets.’ In the following year Bonaparte 
landed in Egypt, but his entire fleet was destroyed 
by Nelson at the battle of the Nile, and Russia, 
Turkey and Naples then joined in the war against 
France. In jy-gQ Austria again engaged in the 
campaign with the object of acquiring Savoy and 
Piedmont," and Pitt and Grenville did not object 
to her doing so, but hoped she would grant to 
P'ngland an advantageous commercial treaty. The 
Czar, however, became jealous of Austria and said 
he would resist all aggrandisemeht, but nevertheless 
continued the war with his allies. 

During the summer of this year the English and 
Russians sent an army into Holland, but the whole 
operations failed owing to the gross incapacity of 
the Duke of York, but for some Unknown reason 
the Opposition did not seize this excellent oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Ministry, and no voice was 
raised against • the Royal blunderer. Bonaparte, 
who had been elected First Consul, next made 
overtures for peace to George III., which were 
refused by Pitt t)n the ground that all the alh'es 
ought tor be consulted, and he hinted that no 
guarantee for the good behaviour and sincerity of 
France would be so acceptable to England as the 
restoration of the Aricient Royal Family. This 
of course greatly incensed Bonaparte, and the 
Austrians being badly defeated at Hohenlinden 
on December 3rd, 1800, England was again left 
• alone to continue the struggle. Bonaparte now 
endeavoured to conciliate Russia by offering to 
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her the guardianship of Malta, but England natu- 
rally refused to acquiesce, and Paul, exasperated 
by this and the humiliation and defeat of his 
army under tl>e command of the Duke of York, 
broke with England and formed an alliance with 
Sweden, Denmark and Prussia t© rev^^^e the pro- 
visions of the armed neutrality against English 
privateers which was ftrst instituted .in 1780, during 
the war of the American Rebellion. ' But after the 
defeat of the Dutch at Copenhagen, on April 2nd, 
1801, the Prince of Denmark relinquished the 
alliance, and after the assassination of Paul, his 
successor, Alexander, reversed the policy of his 
father and .sent friendly overtures to England. 
The Government then voted a subsidy of ^300,000 
to support Portugal against Spain and France, 
and although the English were successful in Egypt 
they shortly afterwards concluded a. most dis- 
astrous peace, i-nd Fox did not conceal his satis- 
faction at “the triumph of the French Government 
over the English.” But the peace was of short 
duration, for some attacks in the JEnglish Press, 
and the fact that we had not evacuated Malta, 
annoyed Bonaparte, an^ his in.satiable ambition 
caused him to declare VJ^ar again in 1 803. At 
this time Fox argued that peace was still* po.ssible, 
but Pitt supported Addington in his measures for 
defence, although he accepted the Whig proposal 
for the mediation of Russia. The a.ssumptiop of 
the title of Emperor by Bonaparte alienated from 
him much of the sympathy of the great continental 
powers, and he became generally distrusted* but 
Spain still helped him, and an ultimatum being 
sent to her, .she declared war against England in 
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1804. In the following year Russia sought an 
alliance with this country, and a treaty was signed 
binding the two Powers (i) to resist the encroach- 
ments of the French Government, (3) to endeavour 
to form a general league of the Powers of Europe, 
and (3) to (Collect. 500,000 men upon the Continent. 
Meanwhile, Napoleon had crowned himself King 
of, Italy and ha^l annexed Genoa and Piedmont to 
France, and Austria had joined Russia and Eng- 
land. Then followed in rapid succession the defeat 
of Germany at Ulm by the French, the defeat of 
the French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, and 
the defeat of Austria and Ru.ssia at Austerlitz by 
Napoleon. Soon after Pitt died, and the Whigs 
came into power, and Fox at once negotiated for 
peace at Paris while Napoleon was crushing Prussia 
and compelling her to cede certain territories to 
France in return for Hanover, which he then held 
in hostile possession. But the Whigs failed to 
arrange a satisfactory peace, and complicated the 
existing state of affairs by declaring war on Prussia 
for breach of fjiith, in which action they were sup- 
ported by Canning, who “ had not the slightest 
doubt of its justice,” ‘ but the seizure of the Danish 
fleet after intelligence of the treaty of Tilsit between 
Napoleoiv and Alexander had arrived, was con- 
demned on the ground of unjustifiable treatment of 
a neutral State by Grenville and Earl Grey, while 
Lord Wellesley and the Tories expressed approval. 
Napoleon, foiled in his attempts to invade England, 
next issued his celebrated ordinance, known as “ the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees,” whereby he prohibited 
the introduction of all merchandise from Great 

* ^ “ George Canning and his Times,” p. 1 14. 
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Britain along the whole coast of Europe ; and the 
Whig Government, on January 7th, 1807, retaliated, 
by issuing the “ Orders in Council,” which pro- 
hibited goods passing to the Continent*by any other 
source, and when Napoleon employed troops to 
seize all goods from Great Britain .on shore, British 
cruisers seized all goods coming from elsewhere. 
Oddly enough these Orders in Council were severely 
criticised by the Whigs during the* Portland Ad- 
ministration, although their Government had origi- 
nated them. 

Canning always maintained the right of belli- 
gerents to capture the vessels of neutrals which had 
the property of enemies on board, and recalled Mr 
Erskine, because he wished to conciliate the United 
States by exempting their ships from the operation 
of the Orders in Council. Annoyed at the inter- 
ruption to their trade, and hoping .to conquer 
Canada, the Government of the United States 
used these Orders in Council as a pretext for 
declaring war on Great Britain, but were soon 
compelled to make peace without ga,ining anything. 
When Napoleon, in accordance with the agreement 
at Tilsit with Alexander, invaded the Peninsula, 
Canning at once “ pledged himself and the Ad- 
ministration to which he belonged to pussue such 
measures as might insure Spanish success,” and Sir 
xArthur Wellesley left for Portugal at the head of 
16,000 troops, and soon drove the French from 
that country. But the disaster at Corunna and the 
death of Sir John Moore caused great disappoint- 
ment in England, and very discouraging views of 
the national prospects were indulged in by Lord 
Grenville an^^ the Whigs. After this date, until the 
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final downfall of Napoleon, the principle acted upon 
by the successive Ministries was to form an alliance 
with any nation of Europe which was ready to 
oppose the common enemy, and in 1812 France 
was at war with England, Russia, and Prussia, and 
in the foUdwIng. year Austria joined the allies. 
This alliance continued until the first restoration of 
the Bourbons, when the designs of Russia on Poland 
and Prussia on Saxony caused a! secret understand- 
ing in January 1815 between England, P' ranee and 
Austria to resist the other two Powers, but when 
Napoleon returned from Pilba they all again united 
to crush him. The Tory Government were inclined 
to doubt the power of the restored King of France 
to maintain internal order, but were unwilling to 
allow the Emperor of Russia to assume the posi- 
tion of chief protector, and thought that “ the true 
interests of .Great Britain are much more identified 
with those of Austria and Prussia'in the existing 
crisis than with those of Russia.” ^ 

Although both the English and continental Press 
were in favour.of reducing the territory of France 
and forcing her to pay for the expenses of the war, 
Liverpool and Castlereagh did not agree with public 
opinion, and thought that if French territory were 
ceded to. the continental Powers they would not 
protect it, and so a new war would speedily result, 
nor did they consider the French could afford to 
pay a heavy war indemnity. Castlereagh suggested 
instead that some of the French fortresses should be 
occupied by the allied troops, and thought that the 
“ King’s cause in F' ranee is far from hopeless if well 
conducted, and that the European alliance can be 

* L6id Castlereagh to Lord Liverpool, August 7th, 1815. 
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made powerfully instrumental to his support if our 
securities are framed in such manner as not to be 
ultimately hostile to France.”^ The Whig Opposi- 
tion chiefly relied on the argument that the restored 
monarchy would not be strong enough to maintain 
internal order, and that the repressive ’measures of 
Louis XVIII. would speedily bring about another 

revolution. • • • 

• • * 

Although Castlereagh and the Tory Government, 
with goodnatured contempt, agreed to the-principles 
of the holy alliance, they refused three years later 
to join the concert of the Powers in the secret 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which had for its object 
mutual defence agefinst possible internal revolutions, 
because they recognised that its true purport was to 
tyrannise over the people. When Canning became 
Foreign Secretary in 1822 he sent the Duke of 
Wellington to the Vienna Congress of- the Powers, 
who had met to consider the steps for suppressing 
the revolutions in Spain and Portugal, and sug- 
gested that the colonial harbours of Spain should be 
blockaded as a reprisal for their depredations on 
our merchantmen, but he did not approve of inter- 
fering with their domestic government, and was 
opposed to France doirfg so. Canning did not 
approve of democratic diplomacy, and watched the 
Foreign Office very closely to prevent publication 
of secrets of State, and the Courier newspaper at 
this time attacked him bitterly for placing difficulties 
in the way of getting foreign intelligence. 

It is interesting to note in the light of recent 
events that when Monroe formulated the doctrine 
against any further establishment of Colonies in 

‘ “Castlereagh Correspondence,” vol. x. p. 484.* 
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America by the Powers of Europe, Canning at 
once wrote to the British Commission, who were 
then sitting, to settle boundary questions in the 
North West of America, that “the principle is one 
which His Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to 
reject in the most unequivocal manner, maintaining 
that whatever right of colonising the unappropriated 
portions of America has bem hitherto enjoyed by 
Great Britain in common with the other Powers 
of Europe, may still be exercised i<i perfect freedom 
and without affording the slightest cause of umbrage 
to the United States,”’ 

In 1824 the E'oreign Secretary wished to mediate 
between Spain rfnd her colonies upon the basis of 
the independence of the latter, and after the P'ronch 
had crushed her constitutional government, Spain 
issued an invitation to a congress at Paris to con- 
sider the state of her colonies ; but although it 
api)eared that the recognition of the independence 
of the Spanish colonies would operate beneficially 
to Great Britain, and would stop French aggrandise- 
ment in America, the idea was very distasteful to 
George IV., Wellington and the high Tory school 
of politicians. Nevertheless, Canning persevered 
with his plan in spite of the chorus of condemnation 
from the ‘Tories at hon>e, and from all the absolutist 

t 

Powers on the Continent, except France, who hoped 
to establish Bourbon Monarchies in the new States 
of Mexico, Columbia* and Buenos Ayres. But 
Austria, although she had rebuked the British 
Government for the recognition of the separated 
Spanish Colonies, only two months afterwards 

1 Some Correspondence of George Canning, E. J. Stapelton, vol. ii. 
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(March 4th, 1825) propounded to her allies, at 
a formal conference, the possibility of their findinjr 
it expedient to recognise the independence of re- 
volted Greece ^ and the Czar, although at first 
ostentatiously excluding Great Britain from the 
conference on Greek affairs, afterwards joined with 
her and Austria for the purpose of aiding the 
Greeks to throw off the Ottoman yoke. 

The Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen were 
at this time in favour of allowing Greek- territory 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, but Peel was op- 
posed to placing the Greeks in great dependence on 
the Sultan, and Palmerston advocated a large territory 
and practical independence. Russia’soon afterwards 
declared war on Turkey, and although the principle 
that Russian aggression should be prevented, dates 
from 1791, when Prussia and England were allied 
to preserve the Turkish Empire, no attempt was 
made to stop the war. But since Canning’s Ad- 
ministration the principle of maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire has been always adopted 
in theory, although in practice the d’smembcrment 
steadily proceeds without altering the balance of 
power in Europe to any great extent. Aft^ the 
Turkish fleet had been silnk by the French and 
English at Navarino in 1827, and the war -between 
Russia and Turkey had been followed by the as- 
sumption by the former of a protectorate over the 
Danubian Principalities, the -Dardanelles were de- 
clared open to merchant shipping, and Greece was 
established as a Kingdom. The first King was 
Leopold of Saxe- Coburg, but in 1833 Otto of 
Bavaria assumed the Crown. 

Between 1830 and 1840, England was closely 
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drawn to France, first in order to create the Belgium 
Kingdom and to settle the frontier troubles, and 
then to suppress the usurpers Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel in Spain and Portugal ; but. while the first 
of these objects was being carried out, the French 
crossed tHbir frontiers in order to drive back the 
Dutch who had invaded Belgium, and Lord Palmer- 
’ston, backed by the Ministry of Earl Grey, at once 
took a very firm stand and defnanded they should 
return across the border. This /or a time caused 
a crisis, but the French eventually evacuated the 
country. 

In 1834 Palmerston wrote : “ With Russia we are 
just as we were, snarling at each other, hating each 
other, but neither wishing for war.”' 

In 1837 the Whig policy was attacked by the 
Conservatives who sympathised with Don Carlos, 
and Lord Palmerston was again vigorously assailed 
three years later on account of his management of 
Chinese affairs. Nevertheless, although disliked 
both at home and abroad, he undoubtedly not only 
maintained, bpt added to, the prestige of England 
during this period. 

IP151840, P' ranee wished to allow Mehemet Ali 
to govern Syria as well as Egypt, but the pther 
nations .preferred to Jimit his power to the latter 
country, and formed ‘an alliance for that purpose. 
This roused the greatest indignation in France, 
which, however, woreutself out in fortifying Paris. 

Two years later the French bullied Queen Pomare 
of Tahiti into the abdication of her throne and the 
English Consul, protesting, was seized by their 
admiral and cast into prison. Sir Robert Peel at 
* ^ “ Life of Palmerston,” Ashley, vol. i. .p. 298. 
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once wrote an indignant letter to Lord Aberdeen 
who passed the letter on to the French Ambassador. 
The Duke of Wellington then strongly advocated 
an extensive .plan of military defence, but Lord 
Aberdeen was opposed to incurring an enormous 
expense when there was no reason to apprehend 
any immediate danger and tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was not accepted, although the Prime 
Minister pursued fiis policy of keeping pace with 
France in defensive operations.’^ 

Both the English and French Press then assumed 
a menacing tone and Lord Palmerston accused the 
Conservative Government of iruckling to P'rance, 
but a satisfactory compromise was eventually 
ai ranged. The next cause of irritation with France 
was caused by the Spanish Marriages in 1846; but 
in spite of the ceaseless activity in foreign affairs it 
was during this decade that the doctrine that uni- 
versal peace would ensure commercial prosperity 
was inculcated into the national mind, chiefly by the 
labours of the Free Traders, and the idea was 
fashioned into practical shape by the. Great Exhibi- 
tion 1851, wherein was collected the products of 
all manner and kinds of ii^dustries. But whil^ these 
ideal theories were occupying the thoughts of the 
English the continental nations were in a state of 
revolution, and the general ’principles adopted by 
Lord Palmerston during the stormy period of 1848 
were (i) to maintain peace 'by an active u.se of 
British influence ; (2) to encourage Lombardy in her 
efforts to shake off Austrian rule ; (3) to favour the 
development of German unity ; and (4) to recognise 
and maintain friendship with the new Government of 

^ “ Sir R/)bert Peel,” J. S. Parker, vol. iii. chap, xiv.* 
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France, The Tories on the other hand sympathised 
with the Austrian Government in their troubles with 
Hungary and in Italy, but Palmerston strongly sup- 
ported Turkey in refusing to give up Kossuth and 
the Hunga.rian refugees, thereby seriously offending 
the Czar so that- there were good reasons for the 
Times insinuation that Russia intended to stop his 
high handed proceedings in Greece during the Don 
Pacifico affair. But this threat was at once answered 
in a very anti-Russian tone by the Globe and Morning 
Post, which at that time were supposed to be inspired 
by the Foreign Office. 

In 1850 Lords Stanley, Aberdeen, and Brougham 
attacked the Whig foreign policy and the House of 
Lords censured the Government, but the Commons 
answered by a vote of confidence. In the following 
year Lord Palmerston was dismissed from office and 
Lord John* Russell was defeated soon after. Then 
for a brief period Lord Derby held the reins and 
when Aberdeen came to power Palmerston went to 
the Home Office. 

The pleasant dreams of annihilating war indulged 
in by the Peace Party were soon rudely awakened 
by the Czar of Russia who was apparently actuated 
by the mistaken ideas, first that the Turkish Empire 
was about to crumble to pieces, and secondly, that 
England was too occupied with her project of imbu- 
ing the world with her idealistic schemes of progress 
to take up the cudgels on behalf of the Sultan. 
Meanwhile Napoleon, who had seized the throne of 
France and was anxious to establish himself firmly 
on it, willingly joined with this country, and Austria 
was naturally interested in her eastern borders, while 
Prussia played her usual waiting game. The philo- 
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sophic mind of Lord Aberdeen was quite unable to 
cope with the dissensions of his allies abroad and his 
colleagues at home, and after the battle of Sinope, the 
English demanded war with an unmistakable voice, 
the Cobdenites only dissenting. The principles 
fought for during the Crimean War w*ere the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, the abolition of 
Russian preponderance in the Black Sea and the 
free navigation of the Danube, all of which were 
arranged after thci campaign and formulated into the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856. But public disappointment 
at the long duration of the campaign and the inade- 
quate system of transport, commissariat, and medical 
treatment, following the hesitating and quibbling 
p<>licy of Lord Aberdeen before the war, caused 
the Government to become very unpopular in the 
Commons and in the country, and when Mr Roe- 
buck moved for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee “ to enquire into the condition of our army 
before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those 
departments of the Government whose duty it has 
been to minister to the wants of that array,” Lord John 
Russell resigned, and in spite of the efforts of Lord 
Palmerston the Governmeijtwere defeated bya major- 
ity erf 157 and the Coalition' Cabinet fell. Lord Pal- 
merston then formed a Government which carried the 
war to a successful issue and arranged a satisfactory 
peace notwithstanding the fact that the French did not 
prove as friendly at the council table as in the field. 

A few years after the war a great wave of Franco- 
phobia was caused by the action of Napoleon in 
supporting Italy against Austria, and after Savoy 
and Nice had been ceded to the Emperor by 
Cavour, Lord. Palmerston in 1859 plainly inthnated 
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that England would not permit further cessions of 
territory. But the Premier was nevertheless in 
favour of granting liberal constitutions to all 
countries who demanded it and ‘looked with a 
favourable eye on the successful struggles of the 
Italians for freedom. Although his Chinese policy 
_ was censured by a majority of the Commons Lord 
Palmerston was backed by the nation at the general 
election and scored heavily over the members of the 
Manchester School Branch of the. Liberal party. 

In 1863 Lord John Ru.ssell proposed a conference 
of the Powers to settle the affairs of Poland on broad 
constitutional lines, "but Russia declined to accede to 
the English proposals. In thef next year England 
supported Denmark against the encroachment of 
Austria and Prussia in the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, but nevertheless did not wish to 
maintain the existing system of Danish oppression 
and their opposition to Bismarck was not very 
spirited. But the Conservatives seized the oppor- 
tunity and endeavoured to censure the Government 
both in the Lords and Commons because they had 
failed to maintain the Duchies under Denmark, but 
although the vote passedjn the Upper it was thrown 
out in the Lower House. For the next few years 
during *the administration of Mr Gladstone the 
country was so occupied with domestic legislation 
that little interest was manifested in foreign affairs, 
and during the Francb- Prussian war a strict neutral- 
ity was maintained. Russia, prompted by Bismarck, 
then renounced the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and 
England did not oppose and indeed seemed as 
though she had withdrawn her influence to a great 
extent from the councils of Europe, . 
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The action of Disraeli was very different, and 
he once more asserted the authority of England 
in the East, but when the Powers called on 
Turkey to institute sweeping administrative re- 
forms, he recognised the impossibility of a bank- 
rupt country carrying them out • and 'refused to 
join them. But instead of using futile threats he 
adopted a new method in 1875, and quietly pur-* 
chased the Suez Canal shares for ’ the English 
Government, thus commencing the policy of ac- 
quiring power in the territory of the Khedive of 
Egypt. 

In the following year he refused to join the 
Powers against Turkey, on the ground that they 
professed a right to use armed intervention, which 
right was opposed to all Treaty engagements. But 
the massacres in Bulgaria caused an extreme emo- 
tional wave in England, and led by Mr. Gladstone, 
who worked himself into a rhetorical fury against 
the Turks, the country rang with denunciations of 
the Sultan and the supineness of Downing Street. 
The Conservative policy at this period as usual 
was to prevent Russian aggression, and to induce' 
Turkey by peaceful means ,to adopt internal reforms, 
but when Russia declared War the tension became 
very great, and the Government called -out the 
reserves and ordered a division of the Indian army 
to the Mediterranean. The principles which actu- 
ated Disraeli were (i) that* no engagement by 
which all the members of an alliance are bound 
can be set aside by one without the consent of 
the rest,^ and (2) that every State must be held 
to be the judge of its own interests, and has a 

^ See Hall, ‘‘ International Law,” p. 312 seq. 
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right to interfere between the belligerents if those 
rights are threatened. Russia had obviously vio- 
lated the first of these conditions. The war between 
Russia and 'Turkey was followed by the treaties 
of Berlin , and San Stephano, and resulted in 
Russia acquiring Kars and Batoum while Eng- 
land occupied Cyprus, but the steady dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire still continues while 
no reforms have been seriously attempted in its 
interior. ■■ 

Mr Gladstone was actuated by an ideal sense 
of humanitarianism which he endeavoured to apply 
to practical politics. The results were such as 
usually follow the unequal conte'sts between idealists 
and the practical world. When he surrendered 
the Transvaal, the Boer Government, not being 
altruists, did not at once extend the franchise to 
the Uitlanders to whom they are indebted for the 
prosperity of their country, but instead lengthened 
the period of probation before an alien can be 
naturalised, and have since endeavoured to neglect 
the clause of "the Convention which prohibits them 
negotiating with foreign states. The result has 
been continual discontent leading to the Jameson 
Raid. Mr Gladstone was actuated by idealism; the 
Boer thinks he was • actuated by fear. But the 
exigencies of foreign politics are not altered by 
the private feelings of statesmen and Mr Gladstone, 
several times in his Career, had the misfortune to 
be forced by events into adopting or supporting 
a line of policy contrary to his principles. With 
most peaceful instincts, he was obliged to prepare 
a budget to meet the expenses of the Crimean 
War, knd was compelled to adopt force to restore 
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order in Egypt, and to uphold the Khedive against 
the National Party headed by Arabi Pasha, 

It is, however, impossible at present to say how 
far he approved of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and the after occupation of Egypt, but we know 
that he only regarded it as a teipporafy expedient 
for the purpose of restoring order, and it has been 
stated in the Times . that Lord Jlosebery wh^n 
Foreign Secretary 'refused to consider the question 
of evacuation,^ v^hich was proposed by the Prime 
Minister. The delay in endeavouring to rescue 
Gordon has never yet been explained, but who- 
ever blundered the responsibility ultimately rests 
on the Government of that period. 

But this ideal form of humanitarianism showed 
itself in another manner during the latest Armenian 
massacres. After his retirement from public life 
the veteran statesman once more forjnulated the 
highest ethical precepts in magnificent rhetoric, and 
publicly suggested as a practical diplomatic act that 
our Ambassador should be recalled from Constanti- 
nople, but that if that failed to afife,pt the Sultan’s 
policy no further warlike steps should be taken. 
Now, if we were only all^ philosophers and literally 
actad upon the Christian' ethics, wars, strife and 
competition between both nations and individuals 
would speedily be abolished. A thoughtful child 
understands the absurdity of making expensive 
machines in order that they* should destroy people 
paid so much a day to fight for a cause they know 
nothing about, and which in all probability could 
not in the slightest degree affect them or .their 

^ As far as I am aware Lord Rosebeiy has never either stated such 
a fact in public oj denied it when it was published. • 
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families, but men who understand natural science 
and who know the history of the human race, 
recognise that competition and war in one shape 
or another has always been and is stili the strongest 
force actuating the whole universe. Although Mr 
Gladstone 'was e.xtraordinarily ignorant of natural 
science he was well acquainted with ancient and 
modern history,, and must have known that, although 
the teachings' of philosophers * and others have 
modified .the barbarous customs, and practices of 
campaigns, they have not yet prevented war, and 
unfortunately show few signs of so doing. 

But besides being, actuated by the idealism of a 
philosophic Christian, Mr Gladstone apparently was 
imbued with those ideas peculiar to Liberals of all 
ages, which lead them to attach a higher importance 
to the support of national independence than to 
liberty. Npw, it may be a matter of opinion 
whether the recognition of the independence of 
countries is more politic than endeavouring to 
ensure the liberty of their inhabitants, but there 
can be no doubt which policy is the more humane. 
Napoleon I. being the Emperor of France, it was 
the duty of those who advocated the independ- 
ence of nations to oppoi^e any attempt to subdue 
him, but .those who were actuated by the humane 
policy of preventing Europe being ground under the 
heel of a tyrant thought otherwise. At the present 
time, those who advocate the independence of the 
Soudanese would have allowed them to butcher all 
the neighbouring tribes and lay waste the fertile 
country, but the humane supported the Govern- 
ment in substituting a strong and just English 
rule for the barbarism of the Khalifa.^ 
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Again, anyone who has been in China must have 
been sickened with the horrid sight of their prisoners 
cast into cages at the corners of the street, after a 
summary trial by an autocratic Mandarin, and must 
have rejoiced at the prospect of the country being 
opened up by modern civilisation, jvhich'will gradu- 
ally lead to reform in the whole system of govern- 
ment, but the advocate? of independence argue that' 
neither Russia, Gertnany, or England" has any right 
there at all. 

It is this desire to maintain'^he independence of 
nations which govern themselves in a barbarous 
manner, which is so incompatible with the professed 
desire of the Liberal mind for liberty to all subjects 
at home. 

The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury has been 
based upon the sound principles of his predecessors. 
Crete has been liberated from the Ottoman rule 
after two years’ action of the “steam roller” of the 
Powers and a war between Greece and Turkey. 
The expansion of Russia towards Constantinople 
being checked by the Powers, and .towards India 
by the British, has taken place in a due Eastern 
direction, and resulted in the acquisition of Port 
Arthur, and a great influence over the future of 
Manchuria and the North of China. Lord Salis- 
bury at first apparently intended to uphold the 
integrity of China, but afterwards, finding that 
nation moribund, he took 'Steps to ensure that 
the balance of power should be maintained in the 
Far East. It is but the history of the Ottoman 
being repeated in the Celestial Empire. If the 
Chinese Empire can be maintained and the door 
kept open, England, Germany, the United 'States, 
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and Japan will benefit most, and if the country is 
divided into “spheres of influence,” and England 
pursues her usual policy of equal opportunities- in 
her sphere, • while Russia imposes t tariffs in the 
North, England will still gain, since the bulk of 
the trade 'Vill oaturally flow along the lines of 
least resistance, and a railway from Pekin to 
Hong- Kong, tapping the Yang-tze-kiang provinces, 
will be a far better highway* than one running 
through .Siberia. Hong- Kong ,is geographically 
the most suitable for, and is already the centre 
of, the shipping world in the Far East, and the 
total tonnage entered and cleared in 1897 was 
twice as great as that in Shanghai, and twelve 
times as great as that in Tientsin. The railway 
terminus at Hong-Kong would thus furnish a far 
better centre for trade than any .terminus in Russia ; 
and althougji Port Arthur and Talienwan will be of 
the greatest service as outlets for Russian trade, they 
will never be able to compete with Hong-Kong. 

The squabble of the Powers over paper concessions 
is both futile g^nd^ undignified, for in all probability 
the)' will have no value whatever in ten years’ time, 
and, under the most favourable circumstances, they 
are not likely to carry mefre weight with the Chinese 
than the present treaties which are only observed as 
far as they suit the pockets of the likin collectorate 
and provincial Mandarins. Some practical policy 
must be adopted and* acted upon without delay, 
and there are two courses open. Either to join 
with Japan, Germany, and the United States — if 
they, are willing to lend material aid, if necessary 
— and insi.st that no part of the Chinese Empire 
shall be closed to free trade, or allow Russia to 
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pursue her plans, and in the meantime claim a 
sphere of influence over the whole of the Yang- 
tze, and open up the country by means of a rail- 
way to Hankew, and the navigation* of the river 
above and below that town. 

* It is not the guns of Russia which ire likely to 
upset our influence in the Far East, and the terrible 
fact that the Chinese Viceroys imagine we are afraid^ 
need not seriously disturb our sleep ; 'but the energy 
and industry of Japan and the United States are 
factors which must be remembered by our mer- 
chants, and although we possess over 60 per cent, 
of the trade with China, during the last ten years 
America “ has increased her interest in the importa- 
tion of plain goods by 1 2 1 per cent, in quantity and 
59^ per cent, in value. On the other hand, the 
interest of Great Britain and India in siniilar has 
decreased 13! per cent, in quantity, and 8 per cent, 
in value. 

But besides being a formidable commercial rival, 
the United States has made her bow as an Imperial- 
istic Power, and Spain has bade aflast farewell to her 
colonies. This advent of the States as a Power 
outside America is a new portent of the inherent 
power of the English-speaking races to overrun the 
world, and may in time lead to important modifica- 
tions in our Far Eastern policy. 

This very brief summary of events explains to a 
certain extent the general principles which govern 
the foreign policy of English Ministers, which can 
be summed up as — 

I. Continuity of purpose ; no Minister, however 

1 See “ The Break-up of China,” by Lord Charles Beresford. 

* MW. p. 103. 
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much he may have opposed the policy of his pre- 
decessor, endeavours to subvert it, and as a rule the 
original policy is continued. 

2. Isolation. England never forms alliances for 
offence or defence in hypothetical cases, but only to 
attain some ‘definite object. 

3. The maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe and the. integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

4. The maintenance of the balance of power in 
the Far East and the defence of..our Asiatic pos- 
sessions ; for this purpose England has acquired 
Aden and the island of Perim, Hong- Kong, and the 
Straits Settlements, and now possesses or occupies 
all the chief coaling stations round the world, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
Singapore, and Hong-Kong, and crossing the Pacific, 
Canada, so that we can sail on. P2nglish ships and 
encompass the globe without once putting into a 
harbour over which flies a foreign flag. 

5. To acquire a passage through the centre of 
Africa from Cairo to the Cape. To do this we have 
occupied Egypt, and pushed up the Nile to Khar- 
toum, and working from the south annexed Cape 
Colony, and colonised Rhodesia. 

The above description 6f the foreign policy of 4 he 
century shows us clearly that no definite principles 
can be credited to either party. Pitt was a lover of 
peace, but was forced into the Napoleonic war, and 
the bitter criticisms of Fox, which showed an abso- 
lute lack of patriotism, we must charitably suppose 
were, to a certain extent, caused by a long life in 
hopeless opposition. Castlereagh was in favour of 
monarchies supporting each other, but Canning 
supported the attempts of countries tp win inde- 
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pendence and constitutional government. Peel was 
actuated by the desire to render the country safe 
against all contingencies, and distrusted France ; 
but Aberdeen was in favour of reduced armaments, 
trusted Guizot implicitly, and failed to understand 
the motives of Russia. Palmerjton tvas an Im- 
perialist, who was in favour of helping other nations 
to obtain independency and constitutions ; but Glad- 
stone was opposed to any interferencd, and preferred 
to allow nations to remain in the grossest .ignorance 
and in the most elementary condition of civilisation. 

In broad general terms we can say, however, that 
the Conservatives have a greatpr love of empire for 
its own sake, and« the Liberals are more apt to 
calculate the commercial gains and losses ; but if the 
latter understood that we can only prosper com- 
mercially by the extension of our trade into every 
country (see page 240), the policy of the two parties 
would be practically the same. Politicians in fact 
do not admit that any general principles can be 
applied to foreign policy, for the measures adopted 
depend so much upon the actions- of ,other countries 
and the special circumstances of the cases, that it 
would obviously be impossible to apply any general 
hard and fast rules to eacli? At the present moment 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield is embraced both by 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rdsebery, and there is no 
other leader of the Liberal party who has had the 
opportunity of showing by. his practice what are 
his principles. 

We must be extremely careful in all cases when 
examining criticisms of policy from the Opposition 
to remember it is part of their duty to oppose, and 
we must not attach much importance to the extreme 
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utterances during electioneering contests ; but in 
order to form an idea of party principles it is neces- 
sary to study what each has done in the past under 
circumstances which may be regarded fairly as 
analogous. 

Section III.. — Domestic Legislation 

a < 

The striving of the two parties to secure office 
and to retain it when secured has had a marked 
effect on the legislation of the century. It has 
caused the Conservatives to pass measures which 
the country demanded at the time, but which pro- 
bably would have been otherwise resisted for some 
years. Sir Robert Peel’s announcement of his in- 
tention to repeal the Corn Laws, was undoubtedly 
accelerated by Sir John Russell’s letter; and Mr 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867 was accepted, with 
many amendments, by the Liberals, because they 
recognised the necessity of some such measure. At 
the present time the old-fashioned “ Tories,” who 
are supposed to oppose any and every measure of 
reform, consist only of a few old people of little 
importance ; but the modern Conservative party 
embraces the great majority of intellectual mea of 
all classes, and is desirous of a steady, safe, and 
sure development. 

On the other hand, the Radicals are checked in 
their headlong career by the fear of advancing too 
fast for their moderate supporters, who object as 
much to hasty experimental legislation as the rest 
of the nation, with the exception of an insignificant 
number of fanatical theorists. Communists, and 
Socialists of various denominations. The main 
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result of party politics, combined with manhood 
suffrage, is thus to accelerate the actions of the one 
party and to retard those of the other, so that in 
practice the number and scope of the measures 
passed by either party are almost identical. 

• (a) Questions of National Econqmy. ' 

The policy in the middle ages was to prohibit 
the exportation of corn altogether, but this was 
abandoned in the fourteenth century. Charles II. 
allowed exportation when the home price. of wheat 
did not exceed 53s. 4d. per quarter, and importa- 
tion was forbidden until that price was reached, 
when it was permitted, although a heavy duty 
was imposed. At «the Revolution the duties on 
importation were unchanged, but exportation was 
encouraged by a bounty of 5s. in the quarter, so 
long as the home price did not exceed 48s. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the Tories 
attempted to apply the principle of unrestricted 
trade in corn, but failed, and Walpole afterwards 
reduced the duties on many articles of export and 
import, and attempted unsuccessfully to reimpose 
excise duties. 

Grenville and North were strongly in favour of 
taxiag the American colonies, and contributed thus 
to the chief cause of our losing them. Pitt, 
Camden, Shelburne, and Biirke were opposed to 
taxation without representation, and Shelburne after- 
wards attempted to negotiate a treaty with the 
American States on the lines of reciprockl free trade. 
Pitt (the son) was in favour of free trade and the 
removal of the restrictions on Irish commerce, but 
nevertheless thought that Ireland should contribute 
towards the maintenance of the British navy.. 
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In 1791 the importation of wheat was prohibited 
until the home price rose to 50s., but the home 
supply was soon inadequate and owing to the rapid 
increase of the population, and the., small quantity 
of wheat imported the price in 1795 rose to 126s. 
per quarter. In, 1800, Pitt, although agreeing with 
the principles of Free Trade, was inclined to protect 
'the home growers of wheat, by legal means. The 
Bill of 1815 ‘was based on the two extremes of 
complete, prohibition until the price rose to 80s., 
and complete freedom when it was above that 
level. 

Huskisson, Palmprston, and the Liberal Tories 
favoured Free Trade and Car^ning’s Bill of 1827 
allowed wheat to be introduced at 60s., and thir- 
teen years later Peel introduced his scheme for a 
sliding scale. 

There is at present no fundamental difference 
between the opinions of the two parties on the 
question of Free Trade. The fact that the Corn 
Laws were repealed by a Conservative Government 
merely proves, that Sir Robert Peel was converted, 
and was supported by a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers to carry the measure at the time when 
the country demanded '•it, and the Conservative 
Government of Lord Derby having decided to 
accept the principle, ’it has never been seriously 
attacked since. At the present time attempts are 
being made to establish some kind of colonial 
commercial federation, but this, as far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, will be based on 
the . main principle of the “open door” to all 
comers. 

But,, although the whole of the population are 
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practically unanimous on this question, very few 
people understand why we continually grow more 
wealthy in spite of the diminution in our exports 
and the incrfiase in our imports. . I have dealt, 
with this question at some length before,^ and 
here I only propose to repeat^ the lhain conclu- 
sions arrived at, in order that those who are 
unacquainted with the subject may have sqrrte 
idea why we need not be unduly 'alarmed at the 
decrease in the value of our exports. 

The tendency for English labourers to demand 
an ever increasing wage, compels manufacturers to 
carry on their business, when possible, in other 
countries where labour is cheaper. This drives 
capital out of England into the colonies or foreign 
countries, but the owners of the capital in many 
cases live at home, where they spend the interest 
accruing to them. Further, the central executive 
offices of many foreign companies are in London, 
so that a great army of brainworkers are paid 
from profits made elsewhere. The excess of the 
value of imports over that of exports, which in 
1897 was [57,000,000, is therefore spent in this 
country by persons Vesiding here but receiving 
their incomes, directly or -indirectly, from industries 
carried on elsewhere. But, if the English artisan 
is displaced by Hindoo or*Chinese coolies in the 
cotton industry and by Germans in the iron, he 
still finds occupation as an administrator or director 
of mechanical labour abroad, for which position he 
has already proved himself to be superior to indi- 
viduals of any other race, or he will be occupied 

^ “ Ignorance,” book iii. chapters iii. and iv. Book iv. 

chapter vi. section iii. • 

« 

Q 
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in the purely financial and executive work at 
home. 

To take an extreme example. Supposing half 
the population consisted of capitalists of no occu- 
pation receiving interest from America, Asia, Aus- 
tralasia, Africa, the Continent and elsewhere, so 
that each person’s income was ;^200 a year, and 
that the other half of the population performed 
all the manufa!cturing, transport,' domestic service, 
in fact all the work required in the whole com- 
munity, but manufactured nothing at all for export, 
then the exports would obviously be nothing at 
all, but the imports would be of the value of 
20,000,000, i.e. half the number* of the population, 
multiplied by ;^200, the income of each one, which 
gives a result of ^^4,000,000,000, or ten times the 
present amount. We have assumed here in order 
to make the illustration complete, that no raw 
material is produced at home and that it is all 
imported, so that eventually the whole incomes 
of the capitalists, whether spent in buying com- 
modities or paying wages, would be again spent 
in acquiring raw products or food from foreign 
countries. 

But the practical commercial man will wish to 
know where the necessary capital is to come from 
to secure this result, if it does not proceed from 
manufacture. Territorial acquisitions by conquest 
or peaceful occupation- is the first source, and the 
second is the amount saved by living in a country 
where every article is procured from the cheapest 
market. The resident in England can live on 
Russian corn, American beef, and Australian 
muttom cheaper than he could live elsewhere, and 
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if he saves a little every year he can speedily become 
a capitalist, which capital he can invest abroad. 

We acquire Rhodesia for an initial outlay say 
of ;^5,ooo,ocio raised in England, 'and it affords" 
homes for thousands of our population, some of 
•whom will acquire fortunes there and spend them 
at home, and others resident here will receiye 
dividends from the mines and other manufactures 
carried on there, so that in a few years’ time that 
amount will be ceturned tenfold to England. Again, 
if we hold a great number of shares in American 
Railways, Foreign Loans or other securities, we 
are spending here the profits gained by the work 
of Americans and* other foreigners abroad. 

Although, therefore, the value of the imports and 
exports truly represent tfie trade we do with the 
Colonies and foreign countries, it is not a measure of 
the profits we derive from them. For instance, a 
man may establish a cotton factory in Bombay, pro- 
cure his raw cotton and labour there, and sell his 
manufactured goods to the natives. He thus im- 
ports and exports nothing, but may, nevertheless, 
make a profit of ;^5oqp per annum, a greater part of 
which he may remit to Ij^ngland in order to keep his 
wife and family there. That the tendency to live at 
home on the profits accruing from industries carried 
on elsewhere is an actual practical fact, can be proved 
in the following manner : — 

I. The exports are continually diminishing and 
the imports are constantly increasing. 

The exports diminish at the rate of about two or 
three millions per annum, and the imports increase 
at the rate of about seven or eight millions per 
annum. 
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2. The amount of capital invested abroad is 
estimated at 1500 millions,^ and according to the 
Economist the average amount of 56 millions is 

■added to it every year.® 

3. The number of individuals engaged in commerce, 
i.e. as merchants,, money dealers, bankers, and in 
the work of transport by sea and land, increases 
more rapidly than the number, in any other class of 
the community. The following* table shows the 
populations in 1881 and 1891 divided into classes, 
and the percentages of each class to the total : — 


CENSUS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Class. 

! 

1881. 

* 

1891. 

m 



Number. 

Per 

Ccntagc 

Number. 

Per 

Cenlage 

Professional Class 
Domestic 
Commercial „ 
Agricultural „ 
Industrial „ 

Unoccupied „ 

647.075 

1,803,810 

980,128 

L383.184 

6,373.367 

14,786,87s 

3 '5 
6-9 
3-8 
5’3 
24‘5 

56-9 

926,132 

1,900,328 

1,399,735 

1,336,945 

7,336,344 

16,103,041 

3*2 

6-6 

4*8 

4-6 

2^*2 

55*5 

Total . 


25,974,439 


29,602,525 



We see that the Commercial Class has increased 
I per cent., while the Industrial has only increased 
•7 per cent., bilt in th^ latter are included dealers 
and sellers as well as manufacturers, so the figures 
probably give a higher percentage of increase than 
they would do if it were possible to obtain statistics 
of those occupied in manufacturing pure and simple. 
The fact that the Domestic Class is decreasing in 
propdrtion to the population, argues a greater pros- 
^ Estimated by Sir Robert Giffen. 

® The Thmes^ speech of Mr Ritchie at Croydon, Noy- 24th, 1898. 
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parity among the working classes, and the fact that 
servants are always at a premium shows that the 
supply does not exceed the demand. 

The two main principles to be followed then’ 
to ensure the financial prosperity of..the country 
are : — 

1. To" open up as many countries as possible 
for purposes of trade, and to invent all the cap’ital 
we can spare in them and in our Colonies. 

2. To make England healthy, comfortable, attrac- 

tive and cheap to live in, in order to cause the 
wealthy of all nations to settle here and spend 
their incomes. • 

The practical bearing on party politics is that 
we should oppose, on the one hand, all those who 
are adverse to the increase of our possessions and 
commercial enterprises abroad, and on the other 
all those who would in any way strive to limit the 
importation of goods from the cheapest markets. 
But at the same time, we must not forget the 
enormous number of people who are engaged in 
manufacture, and by upholding the 'principle of the 
open door wherever possible, aid them to the utmost 
of our power to find a market for their goods. 

Currency Questions. 

In 1800 Pitt renewed .the Bank Charter for 
twenty-one years on the Company advancing 
.;^3,ooo,ooo to the public without interest. Peel 
in 1819 declared himself a champion of the doc- 
trine that the true standard of value consisted in 
a definite quantity of gold bullion, and during the 
crisis seven years later Lord Liverpool’s Gbvern- 
ment urged the Bank to advance notes on the 
security oft deposits of goods instead of the issue 
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of Exchequer Bills. Canning and the Liberal Tories 
supported this and the Bank, after being allowed 
a special issue of small notes, consented to set 
'apart three ifiillion to be advanced' on loans of 
security of merchandise. 

Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 permits the Bank of 
England to issue paper, but compels it to keep a 
certain reserve of gold as a balance against it and 
is still in force, but it is obvious that questions 
relating to the currency cannot possibly at any 
time be connected either with real or imaginary 
Conservative or Liberal principles, and all parties 
combined to pass this Act. 

Bimetallism. ’ 

The subject of bimetallism cannot be discussed 
at length in this place, but a few words are neces- 
sary to show the action the leaders of the two 
great parties are at present disposed to take. Ob- 
viously the question of bimetallism has no relation- 
ship to party at all, but generally speaking the 
Conservatives appear more inclined to favour it 
than do the Radicals. 

“ Bimetallism means any currency system which 
would establish a right on. the part of a debtor to 
discharge his liabilities at his option in eithei'- of 
the two metals at a ratio fixed by law.” ' That 
the ratio can be maintained by law is proved by 
the fact that France, America, and the Latin Union 
adopted this system until 1873, and that up to 
that date the ‘ratio in value between gold and 
silver remained constant at about 15^ to i in spite 
of large fluctuations in the amounts of the two 
metals discovered year by year. 

* Major Leonard Darwin, “ Bimetallism,” p. 5. 
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Since silver was demonetised its value has 
steadily decreased until the present time, and the 
silver using countries, such as India and China, 
witnessed the* value of their coins in* terms of gold* 
fall, until the rupee obtained an artificial gold value 
•when the Indian mints were glosed*’to silver in 

1893- . 

It is argued by bimetallists that the valuo of 
gold has apprecia’ted in terms of commodities, and 
by monometalligts that the cheapness of commo- 
dities is due to excessive production, machinery 
and competition. However, among the various 
theories and fancies, this one, fact of great import- 
ance stands clearly out. If commodities are cheap 
in England and we are paid interest on foreign 
loans and investments in gold there is a great gain 
to those who own such property if they live here, 
(See p. 243.) If the total currency, is increased 
by the addition of a large amount of silver coins, 
the first effect would be a general raising of 
prices which would benefit the manufacturers, but 
injure the wage earners and thos^e in receipt of 
fixed interest or salaries. The advantages claimed 
for bimetallism by its si^porters are : — 

•I. That it would raisfe prices and so stimulate 
trade. 

2. That it would steady* prices by increasing the 
total currency. 

The disadvantages urged* against it are : — 

1. That it is not desirable to raise prices. 

2. That the cheaper metal would drive out the 
dearer from circulation. 

This second objection would be met by allowing 
the debtor to pay in which metal he wished. 
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otherwise the creditor would demand the scarcer 
and dearer metal, and the divergence would in- 
crease and break the ratio. Again, the ;^8oo,ooo,ooo 
'of gold bullion' at present existing woul'd, in any case, 
take a great deal of exterminating. 

But the action irof the Legislature will be de- 
termined largely by jthat of America, France, and 
other countries, all of which must agree as to the 
ratio to be adopted. On February 28th, 1893, 
the followmg motion was proposed in the House 
of Collimons by Sir H. Meysey Thompson, and 
seconded by Mr S. Montague : — 

“ That in view of- the growing divergence of 
value between gold and silver,' and the serious 
evils resulting therefrom, this House urges Her 
Majesty’s Government to use its utmost influence 
to procure the reassembling of the Monetary 
Conference, and to impress upon our representa- 
tives the immediate necessity of finding some 
effective remedy in concert with other nations.” 
The following opinions were then given ; — 

Mr Gladstone: “Our opinions are that no plan 
has been opened by which it is, possible, or shown to 
be possible, for us at the present time to make a 
change in the standard of value in this country.” ' 
Mr Chaplin : “ I am of opinion that bimetallism 
would be the best and most effective remedy for all 
the evils of which we complain at the present time ; 
I go so far as to say, so great are those evils, that if 
I could not obtain bimetallism without it, I would 
even consent to the adoption of bimetallism in this 
country.” 

Mr Goschen : “ I base my support of the motion, 
not upon' any bimetallic heresy, not upon bimetallic 
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theory at all, but upon the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, that it is worth while to hear 
more commercial opinions on proposals which 
would lead to* a more extended use of silver, 
and so tend to prevent an apprehended further 
fall in the value of that metal.” • 

Sir William Harcourt : “ The, avowed object of 
this motion is to raise prices by an artificial system’. 
That was the true history of bimetallism, but those 
are not the objects*which we desire.” 

Mr Balfour denied that he said at Manchester 
that he preferred a depreciated currency, because it 
would raise prices, but thought ’that the evils com- 
plained of might be mitigated by some international 
agreement, and that the Conference should be en- 
couraged by the Government with that hope. 

, On March 17th, 1896, with the Conservative 
Government in power, the House agreed to the 
following motion of Mr Herbert Whitley : “ That 
this House is of opinion that the instability of the 
relative values of gold and silver since the action 
of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved injurious 
to the best interests of this country, and urges 
upon the Government th^ advisability of doing all 
in their power to secure, * by international agree- 
ment, a stable monetary par, of exchange between 
gold and silver.” The mover argued that bi- 
metallism would produce stability, and so improve 
trade. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chaincellor of the 
Exchequer, thought the question was a very difficult 
one, and one on which no one ought to dogmatise, 
but agreed that if the ratios of 15^ or 16 to 1 were ^ 
adopted, it would be dishonest to the creditor^. He 
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proceeded thus : “I am bound to say that if I look 
to the condition of the country generally, I see no 
reason whatever that would justify a change in our 
currency system.” • 

It is not to be expected that either party will 
adopt any determined attitude on this question, 
for it is perfectly certain that the constituencies 
v/ill never understand the arguments for and against 
bimetallism, nor can the question ever be used as 
an electioneering cry, for no one can promise a 
cheap loaf, as in the case of the Free Traders, 
but, on the contrary the bimetallists can only 
prophecy increased, prices, which the working-man 
will resent, and a doubtful improvement in trade, 
which will perhaps ultimately lead to a rise in 
wages more than equivalent to the rise in price of 
commodities. 

There c#in be no doubt that those who have 
studied the question deeply find it very difficult to 
come to any dogmatic conclusion, but, on the whole, 
we must allow that a bimetallic system would pro- 
bably benefit Jndia, but would be of no great gain to 
any gold using country, except that it might possibly 
steady the standard of ^ value, and minimise the 
fluctuation in the rate 6f exchange. * 

The practical action of the Government in 1893 
was to close the Indian Mints, and in the same year 
the United States Treasury, which had bought, 
under the Sherman Act, 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver per anpum, or one-third of the production 
of the world, repealed that Act, and the price of 
silver fell. The effect in India has been that the 
imports of silver have fallen about a half, the price 
of silver has fallen, but the value of ^he rupee has 
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risen to, and is fixed at, is. 4d, Another effect 
of the uncertainty as to the future action of the 
Government is, that capital is not flowing into 
India as rapidly as before. The suggestion of 
the Commission In 1899 that both a gold standard 
and currency should be established in 'India was 
acted upon by the Indian Government and the sub- 
ject of bimetallism as far as this country is concerned 
is no longer of interest. 

{b) Religion and Politics. 

In a world of philosophers capable of realising the 
difference between the material and the ideal, there 
could be no more connection between religion and 
politics than betweerf the colour blue and the sweet- 
ness of sugar. 

Religion, in its highest sense, only deals with the 
spiritual communion between God and man, and 
politics concerns itself with the materijil relation- 
ships between man and man. Nevertheless, since 
all expressions of doctrine and all forms of ritual 
must necessarily be of a material nature, it has 
always been a part of the duties qf those who 
govern the country to /egulate, not only material 
conduct, but also spiritual^ beliefs. 

But here we are only c6ncerned with the parts 
which the two great political parties have played 
in respect to religious thought and the development 
of toleration. During the reign of James I. there 
was a strong tendency for the* people to divide into 
Puritans and Churchmen, the formei; of whom re- 
garded the Parliament as the bulwark against vice 
and popery, while the latter were chiefly subservient 
to the King and the Bishops, who wished to enact 
the most rigid conformity. After 'Cromwdl had 
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used the Puritan feeling to break the force of 
the Cavaliers, a spirit of toleration gradually grew 
up, but, nevertheless, only members of the Church 
were allowed to hold office. During the earl)'^ years 
of the eighteenth century, the country gentry and 
clergy were Tories, united in supporting the Church, 
and the commercial classes and various dissenting 
Protestant bodies were Whigs.^ 

The Tories who sympathised with the Jacobites 
then tried to break the power of the dissenters by 
the Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act, 
but the Whigs who feared Jacobitism were very 
intolerant of the papists. The religious feeling in 
the early years of the eightee'nth century, was in- 
deed, so firmly intermingled with the dynastic ques- 
tion that it became of subsidiary importance, but as 
the fear of Jacobitism diminished so did the viru- 
lence of religious animosity, and towards the middle 
of the century a spirit of indifference seems to have 
pervaded the people. In 1763 the Tories allowed 
the virtual establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Canada, and this at once excited much 
indignation among the Whigs. 

The statute book is bpt a poor indication of the 
spirit of the age, because a great number of Acts 
merely legalise customs which have long been 
adopted, and the date of the repeal of an Act is 
no indication that up to that period it had been 
rigorously enforced. * Nevertheless, when dealing 
with long periods of time the dates afford con- 
venient land marks, and a review of the whole 
shows the gradual growth of religious toleration, 
and the growing inclination of the people to 

^ tecky : “ History of the Eighteenth Century,” vol. i. p. 3. 
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demand freedom of conscience as well as liberty 
of person. It seems, therefore, that the best 
method to be adopted, where space is of great 
importance, is tp quote the chief provisions of the 
Acts relating to religious belief, and to hope that 
the reader either possesses already^ or will at some 
future time acquire, a more detailed knowledge of 
the forces which led to them. ’ 

In 1790 the Roman Catholic Relief Act was 
passed, which permitted Catholics to execute the 
offices of high constable, churchwarden, and over- 
seer by deputy, and allowed them to assemble for 
religious purposes, but insisted that all priests should 
be registered by the. clerk of the peace, that notice 
of all meetings should be given to quarter sessions, 
and that the door of every place of assembly should 
not be locked. 

In 1812 a Relief Act for Nonconformists pro- 
vided that preachers and persons resorting to re- 
ligious assemblies should be exempt from the same 
penalties as persons taking the oaths under the 
Toleration Act of 1688. 

These two Acts thus create the right of meeting 
and holding services of persons otherwise than 
members of the Established Church, and were 
passed by Tory Governments. 

In 1825, an Act regulatirfg jurors relieved all 
ministers of religion from serving on juries, and 
in 1829 was passed the Egnancipation Act for 
Roman Catholics which permits them to vote at 
elections, sit in Parliament, and hold civil and 
military offices with a few exceptions. 

Pitt, Canning, Fox, Grattan, and Plunket were 
always in favour of emancipating the '•Catholics, and 
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would have introduced a measure of relief any time 
after the Act of Union, if George III. had not 
absolutely refused them permission to do so. 
Loughborough, Addington, Liverpool, and the 
Bishops consistently opposed the measure, and 
although ‘‘pass^ by the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government, Sir Robert Peel and the Tories re- 
sisted it until there was i\o doubt of the opinion 
of the House of Commons, ‘and the King only 
consented to it at the last monient, when he could 
find no one to form a Ministry. Thus, after fifty 
years’ agitation and a serious rebellion in Ireland, 
an Act was at last, passed giving political freedom 
to a class of people whose ‘chief sin was their 
ignorant fidelity to a priesthood who were willing 
to adopt any means to attain their own ends. 

The Oxford movement is of chief interest from 
a political standpoint, because in the various meta- 
morphoses of Mr Gladstone’s character, his steady 
development towards the high church party never 
varied, and so produced the novel phenomenon of 
a high church Radical. But the doctrine of evo- 
lution so fully elucidated by Mr Herbert Spencer, 
and popularised with such an abundance of illus- 
tration by Mr Charles '•flarwin, has probably* influ- 
enced modern thought as much in the latter half 
of this century as did the works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau in the last, with the result that the 
doctrine that any creed must necessarily be in- 
fallible has passed from the thoughtful and the 
demand for toleration has pari passu increased in 
intensity. 

In 1867 the Conservatives repealed all the pro- 
visions requiring a declaration against the doctrine 
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of transubstantiation as a qualification for the exer- 
cise of any civil office, franchise or right, and in 
1870 the Liberals disestablished the Irish Church. 
In the same year, the question of sectarian teaching 
in the Board Schools, established by the Education 
Act, was discussed at great length jn the’ House of 
Commons and in the Press, and although the Bill 
was approved by both parties in’ its main outlines, 
some of the Conservatives wished to have the doc- 
trine of the Church of England taught. In 1871 
an Act provided that persons taking lay academical 
degrees or holding lay appointments or offices at the 
universities should not be required to subscribe 
to any formulary of .faith, and the Act of 1888 to 
amend the law as to oaths is another broad step 
in the direction of toleration for all positive or 
negative beliefs. We see that both parties, in 
general terms, are becoming more tolerant and 
broad in their views, but perhaps the Conservatives 
have still more sympathy with the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Radicals with the Nonconformist 
bodies. The disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
is thus an item in the Radical programme. Both 
parties at the present moment are prepared rigidly 
to enforce the due observance of the ritual, and the 
dogma of the Church by its officers, but Mr Balfour 
favours the view of encouraging the Bishops to exert 
their authority, and Sir William Harcourt appeals 
for a test case in the Courts. But this question 
will be more fully treated in a chapter on the 
national religion. 

(c) Local Government. 

Both parties legislate as required for the better 
management of local affairs by locai officials. Of 
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the chief Acts passed during the last half century, 
the Metropolitan Local Management Act, 1855, 
the Elementary Education Act pf 1870, the 
Municipal , Corporation Act of ,1882, and the 
Parish and District Councils Act of 1894 
emanated** from Liberal Governments, and jthe 
Conservatives were responsible for the Public 
Health Act of 1875, the formation of County 
Councils in *1888, the Public Health (London) 
Act of 1891, and the Local Government of 
Ireland Act of 1898. (For the chief provisions 
of these Acts see book i. chap, v.) 

Although a favourite electioneering cry of the 
Radicals is Home Rule all found, it so happens 
that the Conservatives have actually passed more 
measures in that direction. 

The latest Act of 1899 establishing Municipalities 
in London, emanated from the Conservative party, 
and was siiiiported vigorously by the whole Cabinet 
in the early months of 1 898, and was as strenuoiusly 
opposed by the Radicals, who apparently feared the 
powers of th<^ County Council were to be curtailed, 
but why they were so an.\ious for the welfare of 
that hotly it is difficult to' understantl. Whatever 
may be said for atuUdgainst the measure,, it is 
imjiossible to discover on what question of prin- 
ciple the tme party supported and the other 
opposed it. 

\d) Ca[iital and l^;\bour. 

We are told by those authorities on industrial 
democracy, Mr and Mrs Sydney Webb, that, 
“the organised Trade Unions, with their hundreds 
of thousands of e'ectors, exercise to-day practi- 
cally fiio appreciable influence on the House of 
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Commons.”^ Nevertheless, the legislation relating 
to the question of industry and the relationship 
between employer and workman has been very 
great, and has* emanated from both 'parties. Acts 
relating to the relationship of masters and servants 
having been passed at intervals .since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The most important 
are the following : . , 

An Act to prohibit payment in certain trades of 
wages in goods 01; otherwise than in the current coin 
of the realm, was passed in 1831 by Earl Grey’s 
Government, and the principle of that Act was ex- 
tended to the cmplo)?ees of hosiery manufacturers by 
the Act of 1874, ^hen the Conservatives were in 
])ower. Acts regulating the general management, 
hours of labour and sanitation, and providing for 
the .security and welfare of the employees have 
been pa.sscd under the title of h'actory.and Work- 
shops Acts, at intervals of a few years since 1867, 
both by Conservative and Liberal Governments. 
The Act of 1871, passed by Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, declares that the purposes of any, Trade U nion 
are not unlawful, but stp.tes that no court of law can 
enforce or recover damagjjs for breach of contracts 
entei^d into between memihers and unions, or be- 
tween the unions themselves, regarding their sub- 
scription, benefits, or rules for transacting business, 
although such contracts are not themselves unlawful. 

Many Acts have also been 'passed regulating the 
registration and working of Benefit, and Friendly 
Societies. In 1880 the Employers Liabilities Act 
enforced the employers to give compensation for 
personal injuries received by the workmen, and 

^ “ Industrial Democracy,” p. 264. 
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the 1898 Act extended and enlarged the scope of 
its provisions. 

Both parties strive to win the votes of the artisans, 
and are also 'actuated by similar hunfiane principles, 
so that the„ chief danger to be feared is lest legisla- 
tion should interfere with individual enterprise and 
i ndustry to such an extent that an insufficient reward 
\Vill await the . careful and industrious, and an in- 
sufficient puni.shment the slovenly and idle. 



CHAPTER VI 


I’ARTY PRACTIGE 

Section /. — Party Evohition in the Nineteenth 
. Century ^ 

At the opening of the century the parties consisted 
of the Tories led by Pitt, the Whigs led by Fox, 
and the independent country gentlemen returned by 
close boroughs who were not closely bound to either 
party, but voted either way on the great questions 
wliich arose. 

The King, Pitt, Canning,* Castlereagh, and Dundas 
were chiefly instrumental in passing the Act of U nion 
with Ireland, and Sheridan, Grey, and Grattan op- 
posed it, while Fox remained absent from the House 
of Commons. 

Napoleon’s overtures for peace were refused by 
Pitt on the ground that’ the proposal ought to have 
been, addressed to the alHas as well as to England, 
and Fox attacked the Government for continuing 
the war, but the House of Commons supported it 
by 265 to 64 votes. 

On the first day of the Irpperial Parliament the 
Cabinet was divided on the Catholic Question, Port- 
land, Liverpool, and Chatham opposing, while the 
King was strongly prejudiced against the Catholic 
claims by Lord Loughborough. Pitt therefore re- 

^ The diagram at the end of this section shoul2W)e consulted during 
the reading of it. 
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signed and was succeeded by Addington whose 
Government he supported, until he found the budget 
calculations were wrong, and the pretensions of 
Bonaparte Had become absolute!/ inadmissible, 
when he ^yas persuaded by Grenville to accept 
the office of Premier, but refused to admit Fdx 
into the Ministry. ,At this time the Tory Govern- 
nient was supported by majorities of four or five 
to one. 

Pitt’s new Cabinet consisted of* twelve members, 
but only one other, Castlereagh, was in the House 
of Commons. Sheridan also supported him, but 
over the reorganisation of the army bill Fox and 
Addington combined against him, and he narrowly 
escaped defeat. The latter soon rejoined Pitt, who, 
with the help of Canning, Fox, and Sheridan, then 
attempted to suppress the slave trade, but in spite 
of this weight of authority he could not get a 
majority in the Commons. During this year, 1805, 
the Catholics, who had understood that it was im- 
possible at once to obtain emancipation after the 
Act of Unioii, petitioned Pitt, and were supported 
by Grenville, P'ox, and Grattan. Pitt answered 
that when he gave up the idea of emancipation, 
‘‘circumstances rendered it at that period impossible 
to bring forward the .measure in the way in which 
he then hoped it might be practicable to bring it 
forward, in the only way in which it ought at any 
time to be brought forward,” ^ and everyone knew 
this referred to the King’s refusal to entertain the 
question. The Whigs next opposed the grant of 
3^ millions for foreign subsidies on the ground that 
no money should be given without information, and 

^ “Life of Pitt,” Lord Stanhope, vol. iv. p. 302. 
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bitterly attacked Pitt after the disasters of Austerlitz 
and Ulm. 

In 1806, after the death of Pitt, the King sent 
for Lord Hawkesbury, who declined to form a 
Government, and Grenville and Fox came into 
power with Addington and Lord Kllcnborough ; but 
soon after Fox died and the Ministry attempted to 
introduce a Bill which .enabled Cathplics to serve in 
the army and navy, ‘and removed some other pf their 
disabilities. The, King, however, would oiily agree 
to make the law correspond in England and Ireland, 
and the Cabinet withdrew the Bill, but reserved the 
right of avowing their sympathy with the Catholic 
claims. The King* thereupon demanded that they 
should promise in writing not to discuss this question 
in the Cabinet at all, and when the Ministers refused 
to do this he dismissed them. 

The Duke of Portland succeeded with Canning 
at the Foreign Office, but two years later, the 
latter, being dissatisfied with the administration of 
Castlereagh at the War Office during the Walcheren 
expedition, complained to the Prime Minister that 
a change must be made either in his own depart- 
ment or in that of Castlereagh. This led to the 
Duke’s retirement, and Perceval succeeded with 
Lord Wellesley at the Foreign Office. 

In 1810 George III. became permanently insane, 
and the Tories, following the precedent of Pitt, 
appointed the Prince of Wales Regent with certain 
restrictions which were to lapse in .a year’s time. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, wished to ask the 
heir apparent to assume the full regal powers at 
once, and were defeated by only 24 votes. 

In 1812 Perceval was assassinafed, and* Lord 
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Wellesley attempted to form a Government with 
Lords Grey and Grenville and Mr Canning with 
the object of an immediate consideration of the 
Catholic claims and the prosecution* of the war in 
the Peninsula. But one of the Whig principles 
during the* reign of the Georges was never to 
serve under a Minister who had not been chosen 
by the Whig .party, and acting upon this, they 
refused to join Wellesley.^ 

The Regent then adopted tl)e unprecedented 
course of commanding his servants to elect the 
Prime Minister, and they chose Lord Liverpool. 
At this time Liverpool, Eldon, and Peel were 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation, and Canning, 
Grattan, and Palmerston were in favour of it. 

On the three great questions of this period, the 
restoration of order on the Continent, the Catholic 
claims, and ..Free Trade, the parties were curiously 
divided. After the settlement of 1815, the Tories, 
Liverpool, Wellington, Eddon, and Castlereagh, were 
in favour of absolute Monarchies and Protection, and 
were opposed to Catholic Emancipation. Canning, 
Huskisson and Palmerston, on the other hand, were 
in favour of Constitutional Governments, Free Trade, 
and concessions to the Gatholics, while the Gren- 
ville clique also had liberal ideas. The artificial 
trade, begotten by the war, having ceased, a period 
of great depression ensued, and Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
passed the six .Acts for suppressing sedition, but did 
not attempt to alter the Fiscal Laws. 

In 1820 George IV. ascended the throne, and at 
once attempted .to divorce Queen Caroline, chiefly 

# V'"' ■ 

^ “ Canning and His Times,” p. 207. 
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because he wished for an heir. Canning left the 
country so as not to be mixed up in the case, and 
Peel refused a post in the Cabinet so that he could 
have a free h^nd in the debates ; and although he 
opposed the vote of censure on the Government, 
did not express approval of tl^e action of the 
Ministry. The Divorce Bill was only carried by 
nine in the House of. Lords, and, jrielding to the 
opposition in the country, the Government dropped 
it. 

The King, therefore, took a violent dislike to 
Canning, and wished to send him as Governor- 
General to India, but he refused, and on the 
death of Castlereegh returned to the Foreign 
Office. The probable reason why Canning re- 
fused office between 1820 and 1822 was because 
his ideas made it impossible for him to work 
with the Tories, and share the responsibility of 
their measures, and so he did not return until the 
death of the principal power in the Cabinet.^ 
The Duke of Wellington, although objecting to 
‘"revolution,” used his influence with the King 
to restore him, because he thought “the Kings 
Government could not be carried on without him.” 

Bwt Canning’s advocacy of the independence of 
the Spanish Colonies, and Huskisson’s liberal 
policy in regard to trade ’and navigation, were 
very distasteful to the old Tories, and although 
Canning joined them in suppressing the Catholic 
Association in Ireland, he was actively in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation. Nevertheless, his opposi- 
tion to Reform enabled him still to maintain his in- 

‘ Stapleton : “ Some Official CorrcspondcncQ^f George Canning,’*' 
vol. i. p. 12. * 
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fluence over Liverpool, Wellington, Eldon and Peel, 
and the King, who was very anxious that the Greek 
question should be speedily settled. 

In 1825 the Commons were strortgly in favour 
of Emancipation, but the Press and the country 
feared priestcraft^ and the Holy Alliance, and were 
prejudiced in favour of Protestant liberty and of 
hostility to Papal guidance.. The Duke of York 
then made a solemn declaratibn against it and 
Liverpool, Wellington, and Peel .strongly opposed 
it. At the General Election, Palmerston appealed 
to the Whigs at Cambridge to support him, because 
the Anti-Catholic T qries had formed a cabal against 
him, and afterwards wrote “ This was the first de- 
cided step towards a breach between me and the 
Tories, and they were the aggressors.” ^ During 
the next year the Whigs supported Canning’s Corn 
Bill, and defeated the agriculturists and Anti- 
Liberals by three to one, so that the only link 
left between the Canningites and the Tories was 
their opposition to democratic government, and 
when Canning was ordered to form a Government 
the Tories, Wellington, Peel, Eldon, and Bathurst 
retired, but the Whigs promised him their support, 
and Lyndhurst, Lansdowne, Dudley, and Lamb 
joined his Cabinet. 

At this time the Canningites and the Whigs 
combined could outvote the Tories in the House 
of Commons, and after the death of Canning, 
Goderich carried on the Government with the aid 
of the Whigs, but soon retired because of a quarrel 
between Huskisson and Herries. The Duke of 
Wellington was next ordered to form a Ministry. 

“ Life of Palmerston,” Ashley, vol. i. 92. 
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At first the Canningites remained in the Cabinet 
on the condition that the Catholic question should 
remain open and the Greek treaty should be ful- 
filled and Eldon and Westmoreland were excluded, 
but after a few months they all retired, because of 
a. difference with the Duke ove^; the ‘‘question of 
extended franchise, and the transference of the 
rotten boroughs, Penrljyn and Retford. From this 
time the Canningites may be regarded as having 
left the Tories and joined the Whigs. 

At the Clare election, O’Connell disregarded the 
law against Catholics and stood for Parliament, and 
the contest resolved itself into, a struggle between 
the Government and landlords on the one hand 
and O’Connell and the priests on the other, but 
was carried on without a sign of rioting, and re- 
sulted in a victory for the great agitator. Lord 
Anglesey (the Viceroy) and the Irish authorities 
then clearly stated that if the Catholic claims were 
still resisted there would be a revolution, and Peel, fol- 
lowed by Wellington, at length realised that further 
resistance was useless, and in March 1829 gave 
notice that he would call attention to the subject of 
the removal of Catholic disabilities, but George IV. 
said* he would have no tflteration in the Oath of 
Supremacy and the Ministers resigned only to come 
back again when the King’ failed to find another 
Government, and so the Emancipation Bill passed. 

But Peel’s party became at once unpopular with 
the Tories, and did not conciliate the Whigs while 
O’Connell and the Irish formed a fourth party in 
the House. 

In 1830 George IV. died, and Wellington made 
overtures to Melbourne to join tTft Government, 
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but he refused to do so without Huskisson and Grey, 
the latter of whom was personally distasteful to the 
Duke. 

Palmerston then declared that he, ‘was in favour 
of Reform and the Whigs defeated the Government 
on the estfmates^ and Grey came into power with 
Russell, Palmerston, and Melbourne. 

• , Russell’s Reform* Bill placed great power in the 
hands of the middle classes, and was strongly re- 
sisted *by Peel and the Tories, but nevertheless 
passed the Commons by , 106 only to ^e thrown 
out by the Lords. 'This action of the ^^pper 
House produced riots 4II over the country, but the 
Lords were eventually j^ersuaded by Wellington to 
accept the Bill, after the King consented to create 
new Peers if the opposition was still maintained. 

Lord Mahon gives the following figures showing 
the composition of the House of Commons in 1833 : 
Conservatives, 150; Whigs or Ministerialists, 320; 
Repealers from Ireland, Radicals and Members of 
Political Unions, 190.^ 

In the next year Grey and A 1 thorp retired 
over the Coercion Bill for Ireland, and Melbourne 
came in for a few months, and was then replaced 
by Peel, who was suppcrled by Stanley, although 
he would not join him, but the Government was 
repeatedly defeated by a coalescence of Radicals 
and Whigs. 

In 1835 Melbourne , returned to power, and Peel, 
Wellington, and Stanley carefully avoided acting 
with the Radicals to censure the Whigs over their 
Canadian policy, and Peel even supported Russell 
in resisting a Radical amendment to the address 
• 1 “ Peel Papers,” J. S. Parker, vol. ii. p. 209. 
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suggesting further reform. In 1839 the motion 
against the Corn Laws was defeated by 147, 70 
Whigs voting with the Conservatives, but the 
Government wjas defeated bn the Bill, for suspend- 
ing the Jamaica Constitution. 

. The Queen first sent for the Duke oP' Wellington 
and then for Peel, who refused to form a Govern- 
ment unless certain Whig ladies' were removed frojil 
Court. This the Queen refused to do, and said, 
‘‘ The Tories do all in their power to ma^k^ them- 
selves odious to me,'’ ^ and Melbourne came back to 
power. 

In the next year the Government were defeated on 
the vote for the allowance to the Prince Consort, and 
Peel soon after again became Prime Minister, with a 
Conservative majority of 91 in the Commons. The 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws now became 
urgent, and the Whigs opposed the Sliding Scale, while 
the Whigs, Radicals, and Cobdenites opposed the In- 
come Tax Bill, which was nevertheless passed. 

The Free Traders, led by Cobden, Bright, and 
Hume, in 1843 endeavoured to obstruct the Govern- 
ment by repeated motions of adjournment, and 
O’Connell tried to raise the question of Repeal 
of tke Union, but was supported by only about a 
dozen Repealers. Peel at this time placed Catholics 
in responsible Government positions in Ireland, and 
admitted priests to the Board of Charitable Requests, 
thus alienating the religious element from the repeal 
agitation and silencing O’Connell, who dropped re- 
peal and urged federalism instead. This new move 
was met by a series of newspaper articles by Butt, 
who afterwards became the Irish leader. 

1 “ Peel Papers,” J. S. Parker, volTi. p. 485. • 
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In 1845 the Dissenters and Low Church party 
opposed the Maynouth Grant, but Palmerston 
supported it. The country party during this year 
withdrew their support from the suggested repeal 
of the Corn Laws. 

Stanley ^eced(;d from Peel, but Wellington, al- 
though differing from him, decided to support the 
hieasure, and Qraham and the rest of the Govern- 
ment remained loyal. Disraeli and Bentinck vigor- 
ously oppo.sed it, and on the second reading of 
the bill in the Commons the numbers were : — Ayes 
— Mini.sterialists, 112; Whigs and Radicals, 227. 
Noes — Protectionist;Conservati /es, 231; Whig Pro- 
tectionists, II. 

In the following year the Protectionists joined 
with the Whigs and Cobdcnites and overthrew 
Peel, and Russell then made overtures to Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, and Sydney Herbert to 
join hi.v Cabinet, but they all refused, and a pure 
Whig Government was formed. 

P'rom 1847-1874 there was a Liberal majority in 
the House 0/ Commons, but during the Chartist 
agitation the Government was supported by all 
parties except a few extreme Radicals, led by the 
agitator, O’Connor. Af this period we recognise 
several distinct parties — the old or Protectionist 
Tories, led by Stanley and Disraeli ; the Peelites, 
or P'ree Trade Conservatives ; the Palmerstonian 
Whigs and Ministerialists ; the Manchester School, 
led by Cobden , and Bright ; the Radicals, in favour 
of the Charter, and the Irish Repealers of the 
Union. 

In 1851 Russell was defeated on the extension 
of the franchisdfbut Stanley failed to form a Govern- 
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ment, and after attempting to coalesce with the 
Peelites, the Whigs returned to power, but the 
year after Palmerston had been dismissed from 
the P’oreign Office, he joined with the Opposition 
and turned out Russell. 

* Lord Derby then formed a Protactionist Ministry, 
which, however, did not last long, and at the General 
Election in 1852, Disraeli renounced*Protection, and 
it ceased from that date to be a principle of practical 
politics. But the new Government soon ‘fell, and 
Aberdeen formed a coalition Ministry of Whigs 
and Peelites, with Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Palmerston, Home Secretary, Russell, 
Foreign Secretary,* and Sydney Herbert, Colonial 
Secretary. 

At this time the dissensions inside the Cabinet 
were very marked, and Aberdeen appears to have 
trusted the Czar more than he li.stcyied to the 
warnings of Russell and Palmerston. The ill 
succe.ss of the Crimean War, and the gross mis- 
management of the transport and commissariat, 
disappointed and disgusted the country, and Mr 
Roebuck having moved in the Commons for a 
Commission to enquire ^nto the affairs of the war, 
Rus 5 ell resigned, and the Government soon fell. 
After Derby and Russell had failed to form a 
Ministry, Palmerston was sent for, and Graham, 
Gladstone, and Herbert consented to join on the 
condition that Roebuck’s motion should be resisted, 
but the Prime Minister saw that . resistance was 
hopeless, and the Peelites, standing to their bargain, 
resigned. But Palmerston’s foreign policy alienated 
from him many Liberals, and provoked the most 
active opposition from the Manch^er Schcfol, and 
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in 1857 he was censured by a combination of Con- 
servatives, Peelites, Cobdenites, Russell ites, and 
Radicals, the division showing, 263 — 247. Never- 
theless, his * China policy was apf)roved by the 
country, and an increased number of his followers 
were returned at the general election. In the 
following year he was again defeated by the same 
combination of^parties, and Derby succeeded, with a 
minority in the Commons, but was dismissed in the 
following year by a vote of want of confidence, 
moved by the Marquis of Hartington, and Palmers- 
ton returned to power. 

About this time the Conservatives became alarmed 
at the radical Budgets of Gladstone, while the Radi- 
cals agitated for reform and wished to combine with 
the former to turn out the Liberal Government, but 
the Conservatives would not agree to the plan. The 
Irish also had to be reckoned with, and in 1861, a 
priest, Father Galway, threatened the Prime Minister 
that the whole party would vote against him on the 
Budget because he had removed a subsidy of a mail 
packet plying*between Galway and the United States. 
But Palmerston told the story of the threat to the 
House, and the Irish members, fearing to appear as 
the puppets of a priest, refrained from opposing* him. 
The Manchester School next opposed the Ministerial 
schemes for the fortification of the south coast, but 
the country undoubtedly supported Palmerston both 
in his Italian policy ahd in his measures for home 
defence. After his death, Russell carried on the 
Government for a few months, but Gladstone s Re- 
form Bill was defeated by the Conservatives and 
some Liberals after being cut to pieces by Lowe 
and Disraeli, %ut when Derby came into power. 
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Disraeli at once introduced a Reform Bill as radical 
as the one he had defeated, and many Conservatives, 
including Lord Salisbury, ^ vigorously opposed it. 
This caused 'another schism in the ‘Conservative 
ranks, but Disraeli, who was now, for the third 
time, leader of the Commons with a minority at 
his back, persevered with the measure and passed 
it with the aid of the Liberals and Radicals. After 
being Prime Minister for a few months, in ij?68 he 
was turned out .by Gladstone’s resolution on the 
Irish Church, and at the first election after the 
new franchise the Radicals were returned with a 
majority of 128. . 

Gladstone fornidd a Ministry with Clarendon, 
Granville, and Lowe, and proceeded to disestablish 
the Irish Church, and to alter the Irish Land Law, 
both of which measures were stoutly resisted by the 
Conservatives, but the Education Bill pf 1870 was 
approved by all parties, while the abolition- of the 
purchase system in the army by Royal Prerogative 
was strongly protested against by the Conservatives, 
and Sir Charles Dilke’s motion to enquire into the 
manner the Royal allo\yances were spent was absol- 
utely shouted down in th^ Commons by all, 2Jroving 
that "the modern Radicals* are as much devoted to 
the Monarchy as any other party. 

In 1874 there were 349 Conservative.s, 247 
Liberals, and 56 Irish Nationalists returned, and 
this was the first Conservative majority over all 
other parties combined for twenty-seven years. 
The domestic legislation of Disraeli was not of a 
highly controversial description and e.xcepting the 
Church Discipline Act of 1874, which was strongly 
opposed by Gladstone, was not combated on party 
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lines. The foreign policy has been described in 
another place and the results of the Zulu War, 
combined with bad harvests, caused the Conser- 
vatives to lose ii6 seats at the General Election 
of 1 880 and Gladstone returned to power. At 
this time tliere wgis the greatest distress in Ireland 
and the outrages, organised by the Eenians led by 
'Eynan, were on a greater scale and more frequent 
than ever before during the century. The Nation- 
alist members numbered 62, but t;he Liberals could 
still command a majority of 58 over them and the 
Conservatives combined. 

A Coercion Bill Ipr Ireland was at once passed, 
and during the debates 23 liish members were 
expelled from Parliament. This was followed by 
a Land Act for Ireland, which was, however, altered 
considerably by the House of Lords, and in the 
following year the lamentable murders of Cavendish 
and Burke caused the Government to bring in a 
Crimes Act of the greatest rigour. 

There is no proof that Parnell and the Irish 
party were connected with the organised outrages 
and agrarian crimes, and Tynan distinctly states 
in his work on the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
that that society was formed, because the more 
ardent patriots were dissatisfied with the slow con- 
stitutional methods adopted by their parliamentary 
representatives. The confession of Pigott during 
the Parnell Commission in 1888, that his letters 
incriminating tjie Irish leader which were published 
in the Times were forgeries, removed the grave 
suspicion with which the party was regarded and 
caused a slicrht reaction in their favour. 

o 

In 1884 GlSSstone introduced a Reform Bill, but 
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the Lords refused to consider it unless it was accom- 
panied by a measure for Redistribution of Seats, 
But the Prime Minister, with Lord Hartington and 
Sir Charles Dilke, effected a comproniise with Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, ^d a liberal 
measure was passed. • 

The Government, however, became very unpopular 
in the country, chiefly owing to the murder of Gord6n 
at Khartoum, and were defeated on an amqfidment 
to the Budget, wlien Lord Salisbury came irrto power. 
In order to propitiate the Parnellites and to restore 
confidence and prosperity in Ireland, the Crimes Act 
was abandoned and a Land Puuchase Act promised, 
which would enabfe the State to advance to the 
tenants the purchase money for their holdings on 
the sdfcurity of the land itself. 

At the General Election of 1885 both parties bid 
for the Parnellite vote, and Gladstone appealed for a 
majority great enough to overpower the other* parties 
combined, but confined himself to promising Local 
Government, Land Transfer and Reform of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure while Mr Chamberlain advocated 
three acres and a cow, and extensive Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland. , 

TRe result of the election was the return of 333 
Gladstonites, 251 Conservatives and 86 Parnellites. 
Mr Gladstone then hinted through the medium of 
the Press, that he was favourably disposed towards 
Home Rule, and the Irish Pirty united with him to 
overthrow Lord Salisbury. 

Without entering into the question of the sudden 
conversion of Mr Gladstone and its connection with 
the result of the election, it is interesting to pause 
and consider whether Home Rule for Ireland can be 

s 
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regarded as consistent with Liberal principles. In 
the middle of the last century the Whigs were in 
favour of the independence of the American Colonies, 
but both Burke and Pitt wished to deal liberally with 
Ireland as regarded commercial restrictions. The 
Whigs opposed die Act of Union, but that can be 
accounted for by the fact that they were in Opposi- 
tion at the time. Canning was in favour of the 
independence of the Spanish Colonies, and Palmer- 
ston sympathised with the Hungarian desire for 
Home Rule. But Ireland is too close at hand 
to be safely governed as a colony, and if Home 
Rule is to mean merely a glorified form of Local 
Government with members sitting in the Imperial 
Parliament, then it would fall within the principles 
acted upon by the Conservatives during the last 
thirty years. 

Immediately after the introduction of Mr Glad- 
stone’s'first Home Rule Bill, Lord Hartington, Mr 
Chamberlain, and many of the most influential Liberal 
members seceded and formed a new party, the 
Liberal Unionists, and after the defeat of the 
Government the country was again consulted. It 
will perhaps elucidate the practical working of 
politics to give here, before proceeding, a ''table 
showing the balance of parties since 1880. 


Year. 

Conservatives. 

Liberals. Nationalists. 

18S0. 

233 . 


357 

62 

1885. 

247 


33 ' 

82 

Year. 

Conservatives. 

Liberal 

Unionists. 

Liberal 
Moine Rulers. 

Nationalists. 

1886. 

314 

81 

t88 

84 

1892. 


47 

273 

81 

i8'9S. 

340 

71 

177 

82 
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In 1886 Lord Salisbury had thus a large majority 
and formed a Ministry, with Lord Iddesleigh at the 
Foreign Office, Lord Randolph Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and leader of the Commons, and 
Mr Matthews at the Home Office. ^ 

'The Conservatives then expressed their willing- 
ness to adopt the Land Purchase Scheme foi; 
Ireland, provided that the State refunded some 
of the loss to the landlords. At this time tlie Irish 
Plan of Campaign consisted in the tenahts offer- 
ing what they thought they could afford towards 
the rent, and if this was refused they deposited 
it in the hands of trustees, who were empowered 
to spend it in resisting evictions. The Government 
endeavoured to stop this by actions at law, but, at 
the sdme time, put pressure on the landlords to 
cause them to take less rent. In 1887 Lord Salis- 
bury took the Foreign Office himself, Mr Goschen 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr *W. H. 
Smith First Lord of the Treasury and leader of the 
Commons, and Mr A. J. Balfour Irish Secretary. 

Mr Balfour then introduced the Crimes Act for 
Ireland, and passed it. by means of the closure, a 
new rule which enables tlje House to close a debate 
at ady time by a simple * majority, and the Irish 
members, finding their chief weapon, obstruction, 
taken from them, left the House in a body. In the 
following year Mr Ritchie brought in a Bill for 
creating County Councils, dnd two years after- 
wards Mr W. H. Smith instituted, the Board of 
Agriculture, and Mr Balfour announced the intention 
of the Government to establish County Councils in 
Ireland. In the following year he became leader of 
the Commons. 
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The General Election of 1892 was fought on the 
question of Home Rule, but the Liberals gained 
many votes by promising support to an eight-hours’ 
day, and Mr Gladstone returned to power. At this 
time Lord Salisbury’s views may be briefly summed 
up as follows : (i) that we should remain in Egypt 
in order to make her strong enough to resist all 
foreign aggression, and to maintain internal disci- 
pline, ^)ut we should not endeavour to sever her 
connection with Turkey ; (2) that the representa- 
tion of the people ought to be reorganised, since 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are over-represented ; 
(3) that EstablishecL Churches being under control, 
are less liable than others to Ecclesiastical domi- 
nation in secular affairs; (4) that Allotments, by 
establishing a small proprietary, constitute the 
strongest bulwark against revolutionary change. 

His chief ^arguments against Home Rule are that 
IrelaiKp would be a clerical State under the govern- 
ment of priests ; that she would institute Protection 
against England if she could, and that the taxing of 
a prosperous, minority by the majority would be 
most unjust. 

The Home Rule Bill was forced through the 
House of Commons wifh the aid of the closure,’ 
but was at once thrown out by the Lords, and 
shortly afterwards Lord Rosebery succeeded Mr 
Gladstone, but the new Government only lasted 
for about eighteen months, and fell on a question 
relating to ordnance. 

At the General Election of 1895 ^he chief 
questions were Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, Local Veto, and reform of the House of 
Lords,* and the'polling gave a larger majority to the 
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Conservatives than either party have enjoyed since 
the first Reform Parliament in 1833. 

During their whole history the Liberals have 
shown symp^hy with Nonconformfsts, and the * 
Welsh Dissenters have joined with ^lem in the 
trope of obtaining Disestablishment. Now, anyone 
who knows the Welsh must admit they are most 
conservative in their • instincts, patriotic almost Ito 
the point of absurdity, extremely loyal, gnd the 
most thrifty and contented people in the kingdom. 

The Scotch, on the other hand, are actuated by 
strong commercial liberal instincts, but object to a 
State religion, so that two peoples of essentially 
opposite characteristics feel as one on this particular 
question. But although the old Tories were un- 
doubtedly in sympathy with Jacobitism and Roman 
Catholicism, and the Whigs favoured the Dissenters, 
the modern Conservative is just as opposed to illegal 
practices in the Church as is the Liberal, and has 
quite as much toleration for dissenting bodies. 

As we have shown above, the greatest statesmen 
of the reign have held various views on religion 
which could not be reconciled with those of the 
majority of the party ,who followed them, but 
among the people who ’do not think, probably 
the majority of the Roman Catholics and Ritualists 
are Conservatives, and the Dissenters and Evan- 
gelists are Liberals, 

If the reform of the HouSe of Lords is intended 
to strengthen and increase its power, it should 
logically be a Conservative measure.^ If to 
weaken and decrease its power it is obviously a 

‘ In an amendment to the address in i 899 ,<LQrd Hugh Cecil pro- 
posed to add Nonconformist Divines to the House of Lords.* ' . 
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democratic measure, and theoretically belongs to 
the Radicals. 

The other measures Jiave nothing to do with 
party principles at all. The LocaP'Veto will be 
resisted by all the brewers and publicans whatever 
may be their party. Old Age Pensions are ad- 
vocated by both parties ; Municipal Bills are not 
connected with the principles of either, and the 
Vaccination Bill is but an example of ignorant 
fanaticism triumphing over reason. 

The Conservatives have good cause to complain 
of the present weakness of the Liberal party, because 
a strong Opposition's necessary for several reasons: 

1. It causes the Government party to work unani- 
mously, and prevents secessions on minor bills. 

2 . It ensures that legislative measures will be 
thoroughly debated, clause for clause. 

3. It stin^ulates Ministers to exert themselves to 
the utmost to avoid errors in action. 

But although the leaders of the Conservatives are 
perfectly sincere in regretting the collapse of the 
Liberals, and, although throughout parliamentary his- 
tory two great parties have always existed, it is very 
difficult to foresee what principles the new Liberals 
will adopt, or what measures they will advocate!. 

The Duke of Devonshire seceded on the Home 
Rule question, and finds the modern Conservatives 
pass far more Liberal measures than did his an- 
cestral Whigs. Mr Chamberlain seceded on the 
same question^ and finds the Conservatives pass 
measures almost as radical as the most cherished 
visions of his youth. Lord Rosebery resigned the 
leadership of the Radicals because his foreign policy 
was Identical wt& that of Lord Salisbury ; Sir William 
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Harcourt, because the party was split up into sections 
and wanted another leader^ and Mr Morley refused 
it because he finds that theiparty cannot be controlled 
on any philosophical basis. 

On the formation of the New Government in 
1895, Lord Salisbury retained the offi&s of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary ; Mr Balfour 
became First Lord gnd leadefr of the Commoits’; 
Sir Matthew White Ridley took the Home Office ; 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach the Exchequer, *’and Mr 
Chamberlain the Colonial Office. 

The general policy of the Government has been 
Imperialistic abroad and extension of Local Govern- 
ment at home with reform of Education. 

In 1899, the principles of the Radical party 
suddanly changed and they no longer wish to 
evacuate Egypt, and refuse to regard Home Rule 
as the first measure on their programme, but still 
wish to reform the House of Lords aiid to.stop the 
increase of armaments. 

The above short sketch will elucidate the general 
lines on which the parties have developed during 
the century and the whole can be represented as 
a genealogical tree. The Tories first split into 
Peeiites and Canningifes, and the former next 
divided in 1829 into those in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation and those opposed to it ; the Catholic 
Peelites, Canningites, Whigs, and Irish then com- 
bining to relieve the Catholics. In 1832 the two 
sections of the Peelites combined again to oppose 
the Reform Bill, but it was passed by a combination 
of Canningites — who may now be regarded as 
Liberals — Radicals, and Irish. The next split in 
the Conservative party occurred* in* 1 846 ,wjign it 
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was divided into Protectionists and Free Traders, 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws was passed by a 
combination of Conservative Free Traders, Radi- 
cals, and Irish, who at this time agitated for a repeal 
of the Union. The Conservatives soon dropped 
protection Altogether, but split over Disraeli’s Re- 
form Bill of 1867 which was passed by a com- 
bination of Disraelites, Gladstoniaii Liberals and 
Radicals, and Irish Nationalists. The Conserva- 
tives a^ain united, and the Gladstpnians divided in 
1886 into liberal Unionists, who joined with the 
Conservatives to maintain the Act of Union, and 
Radicals who joined with the Irish to form the 
Home Rule party. 

This is practically the condition of the parties 
to-day; but the Liberal Unionists show no sign of 
leaving the Conservative camp, the Radicals are 
split into many minor subdivisions and the Irish 
are quiescent. 

Section II . — The tzvo party system 

The chief argument in favour of the two party 
system is that throughout the history of parlia- 
mentary government in all countries, there is a 
strong tendency for politicicins to divide into •^two 
main great parties which may or may not be sub- 
divided into many cliques. It is true the idea is 
not philosophical, but nothing in practical life can 
or ever will approach philosophical ideals. Any 
attempts to break down the party system have 
always failed, and although the founders of the 
American Constitution exerted their ingenuity to 
the utmost to ensure that the President at least 
.shqyId,,'.itot b^'^diected on party lines, it was all 
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to no purpose and at once tlie two parties proposed 
rival candidates,^ ; 

In a country without nionarchy, aristocracy, or 
landed gentry*,, where social position* is entirely 
dependent upon wealth acquired for the most part 
in* speculation or commerce, with, no Established 
Church and no centuries-old customs and prejudices, 
one would have been, justified’ in predicting that' 
no two great parties could possibly arise, and that 
every question wquld be considered entirely, from an 
independent standpoint. Yet we know that the 
Republicans and Democrats form as distinct parties 
as do our Conservatives and Liberals, that the 
system of elections ‘is carried out on strictly party 
lines, that the bribery and corruption is as great as 
that in England in the pre-Reform days, and that 
the ridiculous custom of changing the subordinate 
officials at each presidential election is still practised. 
In France the House of Deputies is divided prac- 
tically at present into six main groups, the Anti- 
Republicans or Right, Rallies who were formerly 
Anti but have become Republicans, Liberals who 
constitute the Left Centre and are the survivors of 
doctrinaires, Opportunists whose chief purpose it 
is to secure office, and Radicals and Socialists.* 

The result is a minimum amount of legislation and 
a maximum number of changes of Ministers. In 
England not only parliamentary but municipal elec- 
tions also are carried out on 'purely party lines, and 
we frequently see placarded up “ Vote for X the 
Moderate and Unionist Candidate for the Vestry.” 
Now, although it is satisfactory to know that X is 

^ Bryce : “American Common wealth, *4 voj. i. p. 39. 

- J. E. C. Bodley ; France. ^ 
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moderate — presumably' in his ideas of spending 
other people’s money — no one can be so stupid as to 
imagine that because a* man supports the mainten- 
ance of the -Union of England and* Ireland he is 
necessarily a better administrator of baths and 
washhouse?, or ^f the laws for the prevention and 
abating of nuisances. At the first election of the 
’London County Co\incil itw^s agreed to contest the 
seats on principles of general local policy, but it was 
speedily, discovered that the election was fought on 
purely party lines by the Radicals who used their 
political organisations for the purpose, and this 
practice has since been adopted by the Conserva- 
tives also. It is true the terms progressive and 
moderate are usually chosen to represent the 
opinions of the rival candidates, but that d®es not 
alter the fact of the strict party division which 
exists, and even the School Board votes are now 
also dfjtermined on party lines. 

The reasons for this are as follows : — 

1. Most people style themselves either Conserva- 
tives or Liberals for reasons which will be discussed 
later, but have no real knowledge of politics, and 
take no active interest in either Imperial or Local 
Government. PeriodiccCily they receive noti<?es to 
vote for Parliamentary, County Council, School 
Board, and Vestry candidates, and, unless some 
question of special interest has aroused their atten- 
tion, they vote for •the Unionist and Moderate 
candidates if Conservatives, and if Radicals, for 
the Separatist and Progressive candidates. 

2. The members of County Councils and Muni- 
cipal Corporations are in many cases active members 
oLth^ Political Associations, whose duty it is — as we 
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have mentioned above (Bk. ii. chap, iv.) — to choose 
and canvass for the candidates they desire to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commons, and in this 
way they become acquainted with political principles, 
and associate themselves with one or other party. 


Section HI . — The Politiccd Associations 

% • 

The local Political Associations arc united into 
two great bodies, .the National Union of Conserva- 
tive and Constitutional Associations and the National 
Liberal P'ederation. No balance sheets are issued, 
but the funds of these bodies arp enormous, and are 
supplied by interested and disinterested person'^ who 
wish to further one of the political causes. Their 
duties* are (i) to provide suitable candidates for 
Parliament ; (2) to organise meetings at which the 
political leaders are invited to speak (3) to dis- 
cuss questions which, although not yet ripe for 
.introduction into Parliament, are in their prepara- 
tory form ; (4) to feel the pulse of the country 
and to ascertain the probable reception of any 
proposed measure. 

For instance, on November 30th, 1898, the 32 nd 
AnnOal Conference of the* National Union of Con- 
servatives was held at Bristol, and many questions 
were discussed and resolutions carried. The chief 
resolutions were “ that, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the gross inequality of representation in 
the Commons House of Parliamer^t demands the 
attention of the Government ” ; that means should 
be taken to relieve the excessive burden of local 
taxation borne by the clergy, and to dispose to the 
Local Authorities the Land Tax m"*parishes com- 
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prising any Poor Law Union ; and that the Imperial 
power in Africa should be consolidated by the con- 
struction of State-guaranteed railways. 

Wc thus see that the Political Associations act as 
advisers to the Government on constitutional and 
foreign as"" well, as on local questions. But the 
latest function, adopted by the Liberal Associa- 
tion, seems tq be To attempt to dictate who shall 
be the leader of the party. 

Sir William Harcourt retired .from the position 
of leader of the Liberal Party on December 14th, 
1898, and if he had not done so, the members 
of the National Liberal Association intended, at 
a meeting held two days afterwards, to bring, in 
a resolution on the leadership. Mr Asquith, 
speaking on the same day, stated “ thtit the 
decision as to the leadership of the Liberal Party 
lies clearly^ outside the mandate of the National 
Liberal F'ederation.'' ^ 

We must remember that the leader of the party 
is always sent for by the Queen to form the Ministry 
when that party conies to power, so we have virtu- 
ally arrived at the stage of democratic development 
when the Political Associations outside Parliament 
propose to choose the Prime Minister. The pdlitical 
evolution of the century is thus as follows : at the 
beginning of it the King chose the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet, could ensure the passing or rejec- 
tion of any bill, and”to a great extent controlled 
foreign policy; in the middle of it, the House of 
Commons chose its leader, and thus the Prime 
Minister, passed or rejected what bill it wished, 
and to a great extent controlled the foreign policy ; 

^ Th« Thnes^ December I7tli, 1898. 
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at the end of it the Political Associations apparently 
wish to choose the Prime Minister, attempt to 
dictate what measures they please, and suggest 
the lines of forr*eign policy.* 

Although no one would wish that power to check 
progress should return to another, George III., or 
indeed to any one individual, however worthy, yet 
we cannot view without misgi\^ing the attempt to' 
drag down the centra of gravity of the Constitution 
from the House Qf Commons to the PoliticSl Asso- 
ciations, who should be content with the influence 
they wield on the composition of the House, and 
not interfere with the performance of its duties. 

t H 

Section IV. — Party Politics and Foreign Policy 

Every person, whether a Member of Parliament, 
a writer for the Press, or a private individual, obvi- 
ously has a perfect right to criticise the actions or 
speeches of Ministers in relation to the foreign 
policy of the Government, and we only intend here 
to examine how far this is really due to individual 
conviction, and how far to a desire to embarrass 
the Ministers simply because they belong to the 
opposite party. “ The ehrliest example of a ques- 
tion to Ministers is to be found on February 9th, 
1791, when Lord Cowper asked a question of the 
Administration, and was answered by the Earl of 
Sunderland.” ^ 

A few years before Burke had brought in a 
motion, “ humbly to express to His Majesty, that 
it is the privilege and duty of the House to guard 
the Constitution from all infringement on the pari 

“Parliamentary Practice,” Erskine lJay,”p. 3S4* 
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of Ministers ; and whenever the occasion requires 
it, to warn them against any abuse of the authorities 
committed to them.” ^ 

Although, -as we have shown above, the foreign 
policy of either party depends far more upon the 
individual Characteristics of the Foreign Secretary 
than upon any general party principle, yet we con- 
stantly have the rtiost bittfx debates on foreign 
affairs, when members, as a rule belonging to the Op- 
positioif^.are most persistent with their motions and 
questions, which are generally worded with the idea 
of expressing disapproval of the course adopted. 

Sometimes these criticisms are undoubtedly 
prompted by honest conviction, ‘and at other times 
are mere party moves. 

Although, it is undoubtedly true that the uncultured 
and untravellcd individual has usually an exaggerated 
idea of the merits and importance of his own country, 
yet th^'e can be no doubt that the Englishman who 
travels with the object of studying political institutions 
comes home with a strong conviction that his own are 
the best. The heathen Chinee imagines that all other 
races are barbarians, and is at the same time the most 
conservative of individuals, but the American citizen, 
however democratic he may profess to be, is equally 
convinced of the paramount superiority of his nation. 
Yet, although it is impossible to deny the feeling of 
patriotism to either party, there is no doubt that the 
Liberals have shown dess of that spirit than the 
Conservatives. During the American War of Inde- 
pendence Fox and the Whigs openly rejoiced at the 
reverses of England, and in the war against France 
cavilled at Wellesley and eulogised Napoleon. In 

c 

^ Motion relative to speech from the Throne, June 1784. 
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all probability they spoke in *all sincerity, for it was 
absolutely impossible that their party could, at that 
time, come into power. 

To genuine* •conviction again we nrust attribute 
the action of the Manchester party in advocating 
peace long after the Crimean Wfir was rendered 
inevitable by the action of the Czar, and the motion 
to enquire into the reasons why the transport and 
commissariat was mismanaged and who were to 
blame. But, on the other hand, the motion, after 
the attempt of Orsini on the life of Napoleon, was 
a purely party measure. To come to recent times, 
the agitation in favour of those ludicrous schemes for 
rescuing the Armenians in 1895 and 1896, emabated 
from the Radicals when the Conservatives were in 
power," and yet no one would be so foolish as to 
suppose the former possess a monopoly of humani- 
tarian instincts or are more ardent Christians. 

Again, in the Greco-Turkish War of 1897, although 
,we all no doubt felt sympathy for the Greeks, a 
party of Radical members considered it their par- 
ticular duty to telegraph to that effect to the Greek 
Government. With praiseworthy philanthropy, The 
Daily Chronicle, then instituted a British National 
Fund to supply instrume'nts, four surgeons, and 
several nurses to attend to the wounded in the 
war. Yet even the youngest tyro in politics must 
have known that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to support Greece by force of arms, or in any 
other way to avert the war. , 

But, although it is perfectly easy to quote hundreds 
of instances where the Liberal party showed a lack of 
patriotism, yet, when a grave national issue is at stake 
party spirit is usually broken down and the whole 
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country becomes unanimous. The most excellent 
example of this we have ever had occurred during 
the dispute with France over the Fashoda question. 

It is obvious that the Opposition* in Parliament 
can only gain their information from the newspapers 
and none of the niembers, excepting one or two, have 
had any experience in conducting foreign affairs, so 
riieir criticism is worth no more than that of private 
individuals. 

Herein lies the chief difference between criticising 
the executive and debating on the clauses of a bill 
which each one understands because it will directly 
affect his welfare. ^ The main principles of the 
Government policy should be ^ated to the country, 
but the details must be left to the experts in such 
subjects. The daily badgering of Ministers is a 
disgraceful and contemptible proceeding, and if the 
dignity of the members is not great enough to stop 
it, rules should be made to disallow it. 

Although the question of party as applied to 
criticism of foreign policy is an extremely difficult 
one, and aljthough every men^ber should on all 
occasions state his opinions* fearlessly, yet I think 
we can lay down as good principles. 

1. That when the national honour is at stake, all 
parties should unite to defend it, and if any individual 
cannot reconcile the proposed action to his principles, 
he should not endeavour to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by a futile oppos'Ition. 

2 . That the^ asking of petty questions of detail, 
either by members of the Opposition, or in some 
cases even by members of the Government, should 
be stopped by the House or by the Ministers steadily 
refusing to answer them. 
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3. That any action, in or out of Parliament, which 
is presumably designed to bring discredit on the 
foreign policy of the Government in the eyes of 
other nations,* .should be discountenanced by both 
parties. 


Section V. — Party Politics and Legislation 

Legislation does* not depend upon each party, 
when in power, passing Acts in conformity .tvith any 
set principles, but on the commands of the country 
and the exigencies of politics at the particular time. 
It so happens that the chief measures of this century 
liave not been so much constructive of new latvs as 
destructive of grievances. The Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, the Reform Bills, the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
the measures giving rcligioiVs toleration to various 
sects are all of this nature. But although in. theory 
we are governed by the majority the most important 
of these measures have been passed, chiefly by 
means of the pressure brought to bear on the 
Government by a third-party. The Tories were in 
power during the first thirty years of the century 
because the Georges preferred them, and although 
from their previous history we should imagine their 
principles inclined towards ‘emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, and although many'^ of their 
leaders favoured it, they we^e forced to resist the 
measure as long as possible by the^ Crown, while 
the Whigs, who had always been the most fear- 
ful of the Papists, supported the agitation for 
emancipation. The issue was decided by the*’ 
Canningites and Irish party, the* latter naturally 
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joining those who desired to remove their greatest 
grievance. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, although the Press was 
writing in its. favour and the country was violently 
agitating for it, only passed the Commons by the aid 
of the Irish'party^ who had by this time thoroughly 
dispelled the idea, mooted by the opponents of the 
Act of Union, that they would increase the power of 
the Crown by tlieir support and* have since showed 
themselV.es more democratic than any other section 
of the community. Indeed, the Irish have so far 
lost their chief jewel, loyalty to the Crown, that some 
of the members were afraid to accept the social 
invitation of the Queen to a garden party at 
Windsor in the Jubilee year for fear of offending 
their constituents. 

The agitation for the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
was carried on by men* who were at first indepen- 
dent atid prepared to support the party which would 
introduce the measure. Naturally the ^commercial 
classes, who would immediately gain by Free 
Trade, supported the measure, and the landed 
gentry, who thought they would lose, opjDOsed it. 
Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel were 
converted practically at **the same time, and Mr 
Disraeli, who was working hard for the support of 
the country party, resisted to the last. But as we 
have shown above, the history of the two parties 
does not warrant us in connecting the principle of 
PTee Trade with either. 

The general demands of the Chartists were only 
received by the Radicals and the means of bringing 
them before the country were condemned equally by 
Liberals and" Cbnservatives, but the idea that the 
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Radicals monopolise reform measures was un- 
doubtedly at that time very general and is dis- 
covered even now in remote country districts. 
Nevertheless -the extensioh of the franchise was 
destined to be carried twenty years afterwards by a 
Conservative Government with thje hel^ of a con- 
senting Opposition. 

The Disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
the Irish Land Act were both forced on the Govern- 
ment by the Irish party, and although tile latter 
might be considered consistent with Liberal prin- 
ciples the former certainly could not. Nevertheless 
the justice of both measures must have been 
apparent to all. • * 

The Home Rule Bill was again due to the 
Irish 4:)arty and to the extraordinary psycho- 
logical fact that in the mind of Mr Gladstone the 
principles of a lifetime atrophied, and were re- 
placed by diametrically opposite ones in thq space 
of six weeks. 

Most of the legislation which aimed at the removal 
of existing grievanc^es in this century has thus been 
due to the agitation of a third party who worked for 
one definite object and joined either of the two great 
parties which was willing to receive and act upon its 
principles. 

On the other hand, all the constructive legislation, 
such as the formation of local government bodies 
and central boards for controlling them, education 
bills, measures for ensuring public health and regu- 
lating manufacture and trade have been initiated by 
either party, without the agitation of a third, as.the 
necessity became apparent. 
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Section VI. — Checks on the third party 

It is obvious to all tha\ when the representation of 
the two great parties was nearly equal in the House 
of Commons, th^ third party could command the 
Government to pass any measure on pain of instant 
dismissal. Further,* the third,, party could so obstruct 
business that the Government * was virtually para- 
lysed. 'in this way for the theoretical democratic 
principle of government by majority was substituted, 
in practice, government by a small minority. But 
such an anomalous state of things could not last for 
long 'and caused the institution of the Closure which 
at the same time prevents systematic obstruction 
and destroys the ancient principle of freedom of 
speech. 

Another check on Government by a minority is 
the Hrouse of Lords, but the most important of all 
is the refusal of politicians to sacrifice their prin- 
ciples for mere party gain. 

The country can only note ^ith satisfaction the 
difference between the politicians who passed the 
Act of Union with Ireland and those who, eighty- 
five years afterwards, leVused to dissolve it*. In 
the first case, peerages were lavishly promised, 
and the Irish House of Commons and Press were 
both heavily bribed. In the latter, a large body 
of the most influential members of the Liberal 
party secede^! from an old and trusted chief, 
simply because they were convinced that he was 
wrong, and not only without the least hope of 
self-advancement, but with their eyes open to the 
congested condition of the front rank of the Con- 
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servative party, while the Press spoke with one 
great unanimous and independent voice. 

Although, therefore, in tjieory, a third party can 
greatly influence, and sometimes control the House 
of Commons, in practice we need nevpr fear that 
the two great parties will fail t© stand by each 
other when the very bed rock of the Constitution 
is assailed. ' 



x:hapter VII 

THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE 'PRESS 

/ 

PRE-REFORM DAYS 

Section /. — Introductory 

The liberty of the Press dates from 1694, when 
the Statute controlling it expired, but in the early 
days of the eighteenth century the influence of 
newspapers on the action of the Government, and 
on the opinions of the people was very slight. 
Meagre reports of th^ proceedings of Parliament 
are sometimes found in newspapers previous to 
1729, ‘when a resolution was adopted that to 
publish reports of the proceedings oP the House 
was a violation of its privileges, and that offenders 
should be punished. ’ 

Nevertheless, in 1733, solnewhat full reports, for 
those days, of the debates appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, but the names of the speakers 
were not given. Fourteen years afterwards Cave, 
the proprietor, and Astley, the editor, of the 
London Magazhie were ordered into the custody 
of the Usher of the Black Rod, and made to 
promise not to report any more debates, but they 
nevertheless soon recommenced the practice. In 
,1762 the Briton, a Tory newspaper supporting 
Bute, was started by Dr Smollett, and this was 
soon followed by the North Briton, which was 
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edited by Wilkes. The question of unrestrained 
action of the Press was fought out chiefly by this 
energetic Radical Member of Parliament and editor, 
who fearlessly ‘criticised the policy of Ministers, and • 
credited them with writing the King’s Speech in 
the famous No. 45 of his newspaper. 'Wilkes and 
his printer were both arrested, but were released, 
and obtained damages ; and *when a few years 
later the printer of the London Evening Post was 
arrested, the Lord Mayor decided that he^iad been 
illegally detained. From this time the feeling in 
the country was so strong in favour of liberty in 
reporting parliamentary procejedings that the at- 
tempts of the Ho\ise of Commons to suppress it 
were quite ineffectual, and in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century the Press grew rapidly in 
importance. The Times was founded by Mr 
Walter in 1788, and rapidfy attained a position of 
importance. The Edinburgh Review was •founded 
, in 1802, with P'rancis Jeffrey as editor, and the 
Quarterly Review was established by Sir Walter 
Scott and the Toj-ies in 1809. In tl\e first decade 
of the century there were nine morning and seven 
evening London daily newspapers, of which the 
Cotcl^ier, the Morning Post and Gazetteer^ tlie 
Morning Chronicle^ the Morning Herald, the 
Morning Adve^diser, and the Globe were the 
most important. The Standard was started as 
a Conservative organ opposed to Catholic Timan- 
cipation in 1827, and the Spectatox in 1828. 

The Courier was first a Liberal and then a Con- 
servative evening newspaper, and the Government 
especially favoured it with information, but when 
it followed Canning it became unpopular with the 
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Tories, and its directors therefore thought it pru- 
dent to again assume a pronounced Conservative 
tone. The writers in this important organ numbered 
among them 'such men as Coleridge,’ Wordsworth, 
and Charles Lamb, all of whom were also contri- 
butors to tlie Moi^ning Post, The Twtes sinte 
1803 has always been independent,/ and Dr 
S'toddart, its ^editor, soon . resigned because he 
was a too pronounced Tory, arid started the New 
Times j 2i strong Conservative organ. 

The Political Register, edited by Cobbett, was a 
strong Radical newspaper, and attacked the editors 
of the Courier and ^Morning Post in most violent 
language, '‘venal men” and '•hypocrites” being 
favourite terms of abuse, but although the argu- 
ments used were not very subtle, the idea^ were 
disconnected and not easy to follow, so it could 
not have been widely read by the lower classes, 
whose cause it advocated. 

The provincial newspapers existingi^ at the be-, 
ginning of the century restricted themselves chiefly 
to recording, news, and rarely expressed oj)inions 
on political affairs, but sometimes quoted the 
London Press. The tone of all was decidedly 
good, but the attacks on each other were 'very 
much more personal than they are now, and the 
freedom with which they criticised Ministers was 
equally pronounced, although the facilities for ob- 
taining information on' Governmental business and 
foreign affairs w,ere very few, and so the editors were 
compelled to rely upon the goodwill of the officials 
and take what was given them. The Times, how- 
ever, soon showed its superiority in early acquiring 
information, and in 1809 announced the capitulation 
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of Flushing two days before the news was officially 
known to the Ministry. The Government, jealous of 
the early publication of important news, endeavoured 
to stop the editor’s despatches from abroad during 
the war, and he complained to the Home Secretary, 
but was informed that he would .only receive his 
foreign papers as a favour. “ This implied the 
expectation of a corresponding favjour from him 
in the spirit and tohe of his publications, and was 
firmly rejected, artd he suffered for a time* (by the 
loss or delay of important packets) for this resolu- 
tion to maintain his independence.” ^ 

Several prosecutions were .instituted by the 
Government against the conductors of journals for 
commenting upon the Royal Family, and Hunt in 
1810 was fined ;C500 for publishing in the Examiner 
some strictures on the dissolute life of the Prince 
of Wales. During the next ten years no less 
than forty official informations were filed i)y Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney - General, relating to 
similar offences, and when the Sunday Times of 
February 9th, 18^3, deliberately hinted that the 
King was suffering from a mental malady of an 
hereditary type, he instructed his Ministers to check 
the liberty of the Press, but the Cabinet took no 
steps in that direction. 

The political opinions of the Press during this 
period will be best shown by quoting short extracts 
relating to the leading questiefns. 

% 

Section II . — The Act of Union zvith Ireland 

The history of the influence of governmental^ 
pamphlets and a paid Press in Ireljind has been so 

' James Grant : “ The Newspaper Press,” vol. i. p. 439. 
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very fully told by Mr Lecky that there is no need to 
do more than note the attitude of the English press 
at this period. Most of the newspapers scarcely dis- 
cussed the question at all, but the general tone was 
one which proves that everyone was aware of the 
means which were taken to force on the measure, 
and regarded them as usual and ordti^.ary. The 
"Times support^ed the Union.dn the following words : 
“ Little doubt can be entertained of the success of 
that just and salutary measure which has been pro- 
posed for the termination of many evils in the 
incorporation of both kingdoms. The prejudices 
of some of the lr\^hy the individual and local in- 
terests of some persons or boroughs have been 
removed or satisfied, and it is merely a part, 
though a very strong one, that remains* to be 
combated.” ^ 

** The city of Dubhn was considerably agitated 
during the whole time of the debates, and there is 
every reason to believe that tumults would have 
ensued had the military force not been so great. 
We are concerned to see so mveh opposition given 
to a measure which we sincerely believe to be so 
much to the advantage of both countries.” 

The Morning Post ' and Gazetteer opposed it 
strongly: ‘‘No sooner do Irish noblemen agree 
to maintain their Constitution against the projects 
of Ministers than they are indirectly accused of 
Jacobinism, and of foVming a Consular Committee, 
etc., and if English Members of Parliament advise 
peace, they too are accused of Jacobinism. . . . 
Is it decent, is it prudent of Ministers to defend 
themselves by ^such means ? Can they suppose 

^ January i6th, 1800. 2 February loth, 1800. 
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the public are duped by such gross and dis- 
gusting falsehoods? . . . The Marquis of Down- 
shire, and all the Orange faction in Ireland, 
are now JacoWn because they resist 'the Union! 
It well becomes the Irish Ministers^ to brand 
infamy on their opponents for administering 
bribes.” 1 \ 

The Cottrier expressed no pronouuced opinion oh 
■the measure during the debates in the Commons 
of England and Ireland, and when the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland on August 6th, 1800, went in state 
to the House of Peers to give his assent, it merely 
quoted extracts from his speech without comment- 
ing upon them : United with the people of Great 
Britain into one Kingdom, nothing will be wanting 
on the* part of the people of Ireland but a spirit of 
industry and order to ensure to them the full ad- 
vantage which the people of Great I^^ritain have 
enjoyed.” • 

, Saunders' Neivs Letter^ published in Dublin, 
strongly opposed the measure. “ Proper respect 
having been paid *.o the Sovereign's jcecommenda- 
tion, let us indulge an hope that the impulse of 
reason, virtue, pride, or general interest, will dispose 
those* under their influence to answer him in the 
negative. We have prospjered beyond the ex- 
pectation of the most sanguine since the epoch 
of our emancipation, and any other connection 
than what may be founefed on affection and 
mutual benefits must unnerve .our exertions. 
Should we not justly suspect a British Minister* 
who has never favoured us, and who has so calami- 
tously misdirected the affairs of t]je kingdom over 
^ April 14th, 1800. 
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which he officially presides? Let any reflecting 
man say what will happen if a Union be forced 
upon us? We shall have our absentees quadrupled. 
Enterprise, speculation,' and all that can stimulate 
our people, must be extinguished.” 

But we need .not quote further from the Press 
at this period, for the reason that had little 
Or no influence, and affected neither the Ministers 
who intended to pass the measure, whether the 
country %ipproved or not, nor the. people in Ireland, 
who were, for the most part, indifferent to it, nor 
the English public, who appeared to take as little 
interest as they wpuld to-day in a Railway Bill. 
No General Election was held, so the Press had 
no power to influence the electorate, the discon- 
tented Irish were suppressed by force, thb Irish 
Press was heavily bribed, the Irish House of 
Commons was bought over, and many promotions 
and peerages were promised as the price of support 
to the Government. Perhaps the most instructing 
of all object lessons in the growth of the influence 
of the Press is afforded us by (xjmparing its action 
and power at the period when the Act of Union 
was passed, and eighty-five years afterward when 
the proposal was made to repeal it. But we 
will discuss Home Rule later in its chronological 
position. 


Section HI . — The Napoleonic War — 1794-1815 

.. r 

The Times from the first agreed that the war with 
France was necessary, and although desirous for 
peace when it w^as reasonable, attacked the French 
Government on all occasions, and was in favour of 
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continuing the war until Bonaparte was absolutely 
crushed. In 1800 it writes that the report that 
Ulm had surrendered was an exaggeration “ thrown 
out in order to console tli^ public fqr the disap- 
pointment it is about to feel at the continuance of 
hofttilities.” 

“ The address of Carnot, Minister of War, to the 
Prefects and Generals qf the Republic, will be read^ 
no doubt, with the greatest attention. The object 

is, by all manner of arts, to compel still further re- 
cruits from the exhausted bosom of the interior. 
The language is addressed to the old fanaticism of 
the people, and to their contempt and hatred of 
other nations ; and this country in particular is 
honoured with the peculiar rancour and invective 
of the •successor of Robespierre and his Committee 
of Public Safety.'* ^ 

Bonaparte at this time* was most virulently 
assailed by the English Press, and ’accused of 
treason, murder, atheism, and various other crimes 
of which he certainly was not guilty, and the 
Courier thought it was quite time to stop the 
senseless railing against him, which is only cal- 
culated to inflame the person who makes use of 

it, and to irritate the p'bFSon against whom it is 
directed.” 

‘‘ Bonaparte may be irreligious — we do not deny 
it. He got his power by means the most un- 
justifiable — we do not deny.it. But we see that 
he has the decisive support of the people, and we 
assert, then, that there is nothing in his character 
which ought to deter us from endeavouring to 
conclude an honourable peace. Surely it is not 

^ July 15th, 1800. 
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meant to be denied that there are motives sufifi- 
ciently strong- to induce us to make the attempt.”^ 

But the writings in the Ainbigu of Jean Peltier, 
a French Rpyalist who had settled. in London, so 
greatly incensed Bonaparte, that he insisted on 
their suppression, and Addington’s Government 
consented to prosecute the printers in ^802. 

^ The editor of the Times, who was a great friend 
of the brother' of Addington, at this date opposed 
Pitt and*, eulogised the Government in the following 
terms : 

“The Public are this day called upon to celebrate 
the return of Peace to this country. On this happy 
occasion we cannot withhold our acknowledgment 
to those Ministers who, under favour of Divine 
Providence, have brought about this much ^.wished 
for event. It is to their perseverance, moderation, 
and firmness, that we are indebted for this blessing, 
and the mote we contemplate the unhappy auspices 
under which they came into power, thg more have 
we to rejoice at the good fortune which has crowned 
their efforts ; and their triumph over the most for- 
midable confederacy that ever threatened this 
country.” ^ 

Later in the same year 'It speaks strongly against 
the attempt to replace Addington by Pitt. 

“ At the eve as they suppose of a war, of which 
they acknowledge all the causes to arise in the 
injustice and lawless ambition of P" ranee, and to 
which they strive with joint and common endeavours 
to urge the King s servants, both of these parties 
are anxious to lay and secure the grounds of future 
opposition ; as if the question were not whether 

^ March iS^h, 1800. 3 April 29th, 1802. 
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Bonaparte tyrannise the world, or Europe be 
delivered from his yoke, but whether there be not 
some interest strong enough in this country to 
impose by forqft some Minister upon t]ie choice of 
their Sovereign and displace another who has faith- 
fully and ably served him, and secured the good 
wishes and gratitude of the whole nation by the 
peace he rlas procured and the moderation and 
firmness with which .he has hitherto '’maintained it. 
The Public of this enlightened country viH not 
tamely bear the insolence or be the dupes of the 
thin' artifices with which these designs are coloured 
or declared, nor is it possible to perceive without 
contempt and indigftution those glaring unprincipled 
inconsistencies which mark the conduct of these 
desperqte partisans who express their di.sappoint- 
ments and mortification at the spirit and vigour with 
which they believe the project of Bonaparte to be 
opposed by the King’s Ministers.” ^ 

Two years later the Times thus sums up the con- 
dition of Europe and the condition of the war : 

“ We have long since observed that it is from the 
effects of the French principles that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are terrified and depressed.' It 
was more by the perrfScious influence of their 
anarchial doctrines than by their tactics that the 
French conquests were achieved. These specious 
sounds ‘ liberty and equality,’ ‘ peace to the cottage 
war to the castle,’ have made. an impression on the 
populace of Europe, which as yet is far from eradi- 
cated. The people of this country are the only 
people that have had their eyes opened to the gross 
and fatal deception, and for this they are indebted to 
1 October 22nd, 1802. 
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the Press. It is worthy of remark that the reply of 
the Russian’s Charge d’ Affaires is the only one 
of the whole Corps Diplomatique which is couched 
in terms of <;Jignity ; and the reason ,i.s that Russia is 
the only power which is not afraid of the Usurper.”^ 
After Bonaparte had crowned himself Emp^or 
the Times thus speaks: — ‘‘It may in s^me degree 
i^onsole that frivolous nation that amidst its dis- 
tresses, submfssions, and slavery, its Tyrant is an 
Emper(jr,”‘^ but points out that this “new fangled 
honour certainly adds nothing to his power.” 

The Courier states that “ Bonaparte is a Usurper 
who has neither ascended the throne as an hereditary 
Prince nor as one chosen by the people. He is in 
the strictest sense of the word a Usurper.”'^ 

The Times later points out that the disciu^sion of 
peace with Bonaparte requires “ some ingenuity to 
make it a party question,” and refuses to follow the 
example of some of its contemporaries in doing so. 
“ On the determination of the question ^whether 
peace with France be at this time desirable depenefs 
the fate of Britain ; and we should wish on a subject 
of so much consequence to^see the people of Great 
Britain give an unanimous vote.”^ 

After the French ^tetory at Ulm ovdr the 
Austrians, October 19th, 1805, there was naturally 
a despondent chorus Troni the English Press, and 
the Times states that “ it is with the deepest anguish 
we announce that the* attack of the P^rench upon the 
Austrian position at Ulm has been crowned with 
complete success.”® 

The Morning Post opines that affairs are far from 

'April 14th, 1804. -May 15th, 1804. ^April 4th, 1804. 

* July 4th, 1804. Oct. 29th, 1805. 
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being in a desperate condition, “ Bonaparte will not 
dare to continue his progress towards Vienna until 
he shall have received reinforcements. A few days’ 
interval will afford time to collect and .bring up the 
different corps of the Austrian troops and a very 
forjnidable and numerous army may Still be as- 
sembled tc^^ake head against the successful troops 
of Bonaparte.'’ ^ • 

The Courier also adopts a hopeful tone and states 
that some interrujDtion will be made to Bonaparte’s 
march to Vienna by an army of 100,000 Russians 
and Austrians, but it fears that “ the discontented in 
this country, the jobbers in politics and the retainers 
of faction will extol -the genius of Bonaparte to the 
highest pitch, representing him as something super- 
natural, who cannot be resisted, thus shaking the 
confidence and courage of the people of England 
and weakening our national strength.” - 

The Stm thinks the loss is greatly exaggerated, 
and all the newspapers throw great blame on 
tieneral Mack for his failure. But the hopes of the 
nation are buoyed ^up by the result of the battle of 
Trafalgar, although the^ death of Nelson causes a 
pathetic note in the chorus of exultation. 

Th« following extract from the Times sums up 
well the general condition and position of the 
enemies’ fleets at the time : 

The official account of the late naval action, 
which terminated in the most decisive victory that 
has ever been achieved by British skill and gal- 
lantry, will be found in our paper of tliis day. That 
the triumph, great and glorious as it is, has been 
dearly bought, and that such was the general opinion 

* October 30th, 1S05. ^ Id, 

, u 
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was powerfully evinced in the deep and universal 
affliction with which the news of Lord Nelson’s 
death was received. 

“No ebullition of popular transport^ no demonstra- 
tion of public joy, marked this great and important 
event. * , 

“ The action appears to have been gallantly con- 
tested by the P'Vench a,nd Spaniards. Their 
object in risking an encounter with such a fleet, 
commanCfled by such a man, must have been one 
of imperious necessity at the moment, no less, we 
suspect, than a bold effort to acquire a complete 
ascendency in the Mediterranean. Had they suc- 
ceeded in liberating that portion of the Spanish 
navy which is confined to the port of Carthagena 
by the bare apprehension of an English Squadron, 
their united forces would have amounted to forty 
sail of line. There ar^ also some ships at Toulon 
and the Rochefort Squadron, with its usual success, 
might perhaps have also added its strength to the 
combined force. With such a port as Toulon to 
take refuge in, a fleet of this extent under com- 
manders of common capacity must have occupied 
a very large portion indeed of our naval strength.” ^ 

But the success at Trafalgar was soon followed 
by the defeat at Austerlitz on December 2nd, 
1805, and the tone again becomes depressed. The 
Co 7 irier is anxious to know what is to become of 
Prussia. “We know‘»not how Prussia can avoid a 
war with France without the most servile sub- 
mission and apology. Yet her force is not so 
contemptible as to reduce her to the necessity of 
humbling herself even before the power of France.”- 

1 November 7th, 1805. - December 30th, 1805. 
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• The Sun agrees that Austria is “almost con- 
quered,” but still “ there are 30,000 men with the 
Emperor, 100,000 with the Archduke Charles, and 
if the Russians lost 30,000 men in the action they 
have 40,000 left in Moravia, and the Prussians have 
1/0,000 men ready for action. I» it probable that 
Europe w\l basely submit to one power when they 
have 450,000 men ready to act . 

. The Times : “ Incredible as this sudden and un- 
expected termination of the war is we are compelled 
to give it reluctant credit. From the Baltic to the 
farthest extreme of Italy, there is not a sovereign 
or prince who at this moment .may not be said to 
hold his power by suffrance from Bonaparte. What 
this frightful state is* to lead to, is in the womb of 
time. ’The victor may be merciful on the Con- 
tinent, but we who despise his power are not to 
expect peace from his moderation. 

“He pledged himself to his troops that he? would 
jnake peace at Vienna before Christmas, and in 
London before Easter. He has redeemed that 
pledge in the first* instance ; we are persuaded he 
will endeavour to do so«in the latter.” - 

When Bonaparte issued his celebrated Berlin 
Decrees, the Press strongly supported the Govern- 
ment in their action in retaliating by the Orders 
in Council. 

The Times states that several English ships with 
their cargoes have been seized in Holland and 
confiscated, and continues : “ But confident as we 
may be that all these attempts of the enemy can 
be of little real detriment to the interests of this 
country, it nevertheless becomes ys to resent the 
* December 30th, 1805. * December 31st, 1805. 
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spirit of the injury as if it were one, and to make " 
such reprisals as are in our power.” ^ 

The Courier thinks the Orders in Council to 
detain and bring in all ships and vessels belonging 
to neutrals, trading from one port of France to 
another “ is a very excellent measure and Ministers 
deserve the highest credit for it.”^ / 

" The Morning Post says : ‘^The Order of Council, 
stated in our paper of yesterday to have been* 
issued relative to the trade of neutrals with the 
ports of the enemy, is a measure which must meet 
the approbation of every British subject.”^ 

After the Battle i of Corunna and the death of 
Sir John Moore two years later, another general 
lament is heard, and the subdued tone of the Times 
well represents the general thought of the country 
in 1809 : 

“As the first transports of grief begin to subside 
for thfe loss of so many brave men who have 
perished — the greater part in a most rapid retreat,, 
and the rest in a glorious battle — public opinion 
begins naturally to take a reasonable turn ; for the 
majority of the kingdom is not composed of fools, 
and every man asks either, himself or his neighbours 
what great good has been effected by these unex- 
ampled exertions of British hardihood, perseverance, 
and valour ? to whom are we to direct them for an 
answer } Can Ministry, can Opposition, can the 
strange dispatch of General Hope, give them or 
us any rational information upon this important 
subject? we have suffered cruelly, we have bled 
profusely, we have conquered gloriously in the 
Peninsular, ancC upon the Coast of Spain ; and 

^January 14th, 1807. -January 9th, 1807. •^January loth, 1807. 
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what are the advantages which thence accrue to 
us? We have escaped! — We have got away!' — 
We are safe! — some of us at least, in our own 
harbour; but, as to our alRes, we mu^t not mention, 
them. They have too much magnanimity to up- 
braid us, and we must endeavour, if possible, for 
the sake\of our own peace of mind not to think of 
them.” ^ ^ . ♦ 

But the national* depression was fo a great extent 
removed by the successes of Wellington in ^he Penin- 
sula, and after the defeat of Napoleon at Moscow 
one great shout of joy arose, but it is interesting to 
observe that the party spirit was still very apparent, 
and the gruesome* forebodings of the Whig.s were 
commented upon by the Courier as follows : — “ In 
the first rush of our triumph and exaltation the 
party yesterday, as usual, employed great pains to 
dash from our lips the cup I3f joy. These victories 
they feared might transport the feeling^ of tl\e nation 
beyond the bounds of that sober and philosophical 
moderation with which they would wish to consider 
them — and hencd'^ after alluding to them, without 
e.xpressing either joy ^or admiration of the troops 
that have achieved them, they dismiss the subject 
by asking : Who can tdll* after all whether France 
may not renew the war in May next if Austria does 
not change her politics ? Olir answer is the thing is 
possible, but every mail from Petersburg renders it 
less probable, and an army wdiich has lost its military 
chest, its artillery, and its cavalry, has not the same 
chance of leading its reluctant allies to fresh sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure. What may still remain 
in store for these pests of other nations we do not 

^ January 25th, 1809. 
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pretend to foretell, because we have not the gift of, 
prophecy, and we do not choose, like the party, to 
expose ourselves to the disgrace of having our con- 
jectures uniformily contradicted by tlvs event. But 
it seems all this is introduced for the sake of an 
epigram on' Lord Castlereagh, and because he •is 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, tl)/j Court of 
Vienna will not trust us. Have the party then 
forgotten the instance of confidences which the^ 
Emperoc of Russia has placed in His Majesty’s 
Cabinet by committing his fleet into their safe 
custody ? The last Ministry broke with him, by 
a solemn declaration that they could not, or would 
not, give him any assistance, and the British Pleni- 
potentiary advised him to blot his own fair fame 
by signing the Treaty of Tilsit, and postpone the 
deliverance of Europe, under an impression that 
his army was ruined, ' which, within forty - eight 
hours ^fter the fatal deed was done, the reports 
from his different generals positively -contradicted. 
Let the advocates for the last Administration answer 
this charge if they can.” ^ ^ 

The Times indulges in hysterical rhetoric : 

“For the great and glorious work of the fell 
tyrant’s destruction, we riiust not, however, ♦ give 
the exclusive credit to the exertions of man, how- 
ever great and splendid these heroic exertions may 
have been. The elements of nature have made 
common cause with the suffering inhabitants of 
Europe, and Heaven has consummated that retri- 
bution which their wrongs had so long implored. 
Hundreds and thousands of armed robbers have 

within a few months been swept from the face of 

\ 

* December 17th, 1812. 
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•the earth, and an awful lesson held out to future 
invaders who may thirst for the blood of their 
fellow creatures, and seek universal dominion for 
no other purpose than to* become the oppressors 
and curse of the human race.” ^ 

•At this time party rancour was^ very 'pronounced 
both in Parliament and in the Press, and it is 
interesting*to pause ajpd examine the wordy war- 
^fare which was carried on. 

The Times hopes that Bonaparte is eithep. captured 
or, dead, and although -anxious as usual to avoid 
exaggeration, opines ‘‘ that every day’s lapse without 
certain information of his escape tends greatly to 
strengthen our hopes.” ^ * * 

Bonaparte is described as a ‘‘wretched vagabond,” 
and the article proceeds : He ran away alone and 
in disguise, or as the Parisian journals phrase it, 
‘ He travelled in a single sledge.’ When he went 
upon the unhallowed expedition, his menapes, his 
predictions, his lying ‘accounts of past and present 
exploits rivalled each other in shamelessness.” ^ 
The Sun violen^y attacks the Opposition, stating 
that “ their credulity .when any intelligence unr 
favourable to this country arrives ,can only be 
equalled by their scepticism when news of a 
contrary description is received,” and the Morning 
Chronicle resents this, and answers : “ The decency 
of this imputation on a body of persons who have 
ten times the interest in the permanent security 

and welfare of Great Britain that the Administra- 

• 

tion and their friends can boast is manifest. The 
Opposition look with real anxjety to the return of a 

’ December i8th, 1812. * Decenjber 21st, 1812. 

“ December 24th, 1812. 
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state of things that may give us a chance of relief* 
from the calamities in which we have been unneces- 
sarily plunged. And if they feel it their duty to 
examine the* truth of the bulletins, published by 
both parties with a scrupulous eye, it is because 
experience 'forbi<js them to have implicit confidence 
in the fidelity of either side.” * /' 

• These two cjuotations are* extremely interesting, 
for one represents the ideas Of the Whig mind, 
as they .‘appeared to the Tory vyriter in the Sun, 
and the other exemplifies 'the indignation aroused 
in the Whig when accused of a lack of patriotism. 
The same types of minds are discovered throughout 
the century, and these two identical quotations could 
have been used over and ovdr again during the 
Crimean War, the Zulu War, the Transvaal* War, 
or at any other period when we were engaged in 
hostilities. * 

The Courier speaks of the lack of patriotism of 
the Whigs in still stronger terms : “There is some-^ 
thing in the nature of every contest that France 
wages against any other Power tifiat secures to her, 
from a party in this country, support. They are 
always ready, with their anticipations of ill to the 
nation that resists her, always prepared with eulogies 
upon her generals, her armies, and her tactics, and 
with sneers and sarcasms against the troops, and 
generals, and tactics opposed to them — they seem 
to feel a pride, at least they always exhibit a 
promptitude in doubting and diminishing the value 
of all victories that are not gained by Bonaparte, 
and insulting those who may have the misery of 
falling beneath him. But the most curious assertion 
^ December 19th, 1812. 
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^hich we so often hear from the party is * that 
foreign nations have no confidence in us!’ No 
confidence in us, indeed, could they have, if the 
country were cursed by that party being in power 
from whom they have heard nothing but praises of 
the enemy and calumnies against his opponents.”^ 
Regard^ig the war with America and its true 
cause, the Courier thus speaks': “E^very communi- 
cation from xAmerica shows that these Orders (in 
Council), though tnade the pretext, were ilever the 
real grounds of complaint or the real cause of the 
war. If the American official paper speaks the 
language and sentiment of its Government, we are 
distinctly told by it that the ‘ Orders in Council are 
no longer a question that our flag, like the soil we 
inherit? must in future secure all that sails under it.’ 
Thus the Bonapartian principle of ‘ free bottoms 
make free goods’ is avowed as the ground of the 
war and the conditions of peace. To obtain peace 
we must give up, not the right of search only, but 
the right of blockade, except in the interpretation of 
Bonaparte. America claims to carry on, not her 
own, but the enemy’s* trade in the time of war. 
and thus to rise upon our commerciaL and political 
ruin. • '' • 

“It is, therefore, no longer the Orders in Council 
which are the ground of quarrel. These never were 
the true ground of the misunderstanding, and had 
they never been enacted, tiie present ground of 
hostility assumed by America would have existed 
and been acted on. The real motives which have 
governed the late policy of the ruling party there 
have been, a wish to carry on a fraudulent but 
^ September 29th, 1812. 
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lucrative trade against the Jaws of war and neui 
trality, at the expense of England, and a corrupt 
devotedness to Bonaparte as the only person who 
could, or would, sanctihn them in their aggressive 
design upon their neighbours, and the maritime 
rights and'comnjercial interests of Great Britairt.”^ 
The Morning Post, after the retreat frj>ln Moscow, 
sneers at the Oppbsition for wishing to treat for 
peace with Napoleon on the basis that he should 
still remUin Emperor, and is not .without “confident 
hope that the resentment* of the people of France 
will effect the overthrow of the tyrant, as that of 
his army has been completed by the brave and 
vengbful sons of Russia.”^ * 

The Morning Chronicle agrees with the Courier, 
Times, Anti-Gallican, and others, who say that 
Bonaparte must not be left with what he possessed 
at the beginning of this* campaign, but thinks that “is 
no argument against proposing peace upon a basis 
agreed on by England, Russia, Spain, afld Portugal.”® 
During the negotiations in the early months of 
1814, the aftitude of the Press, was as follows: 

The Times thinks Bonaparte is the head of a 
faction only,, and is strongly in favour of the re- 
storation of the Bourbbns ;* advises that 'peace 
should be delayed, because Bonaparte is daily 
losing strength, and the capital is becoming dis- 
contented ; ® is pleased that the negotiations with 
Bonaparte have been* broken off, and states that 
“ throughout ajl the great towns in Britain there 
is but one sentiment on the subject. Our nation 
has a sense of moral dignity which would have 

* October 2n(J, 1812. * December 26th, 1812. 

® December 25th, 1812. •* January 5th, 1814. ® March 3rd, i8t4. 
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been grievously wounded by a treaty with Bona- 
parte. From that disgrace we have been saved, 
we trust, for ever.” ^ 

The Mo'nting. Post hope? that Lord.Castlereagh 
is instructed to disclaim all immoderate pretensions 
on . our part, and to concede suclj poirtts to our 
allies as rfiay be done consistent with our safety 
and honoui* “ though, ..perhaps,* less so with ouc 
feelings.” ® • 

The Courier is. in favour of carrying*. on the 
war, until Bonaparte is destroyed and the Bourbons 
restored, and attacks the Morning Chronicle? In 
April, after the entrance of the allies into Paris, 
it congratulates itself that it Kas always advised 
that “no peace we* could sign with Bonaparte 
would be either safe, or honourable, or sound.” ^ 
Bells IVeekly Messenger hopes that the Nether- 
lands will not remain in the* hands of France, and 
advises that not one acre of land should* be granted 
to her beyond her ancient boundaries.* 

After the return of Napoleon from Elba and his 
defeat at Waterloo^ the final Hallelujah Chorus is 
sung by the combined prgans of both parties, but 
this is soon modified when Louis XVJII. shows a 
tenderfCy, by the rigour <Jf*his rule, to attempt to 
establish an extreme autocratic system of govern- 
ment and to corrupt the Chamber of Deputies by 
illegal nominations. The Morning Post styles his 
decrees against traitors as* “ Proclamations of 
Rigour,” and the Courier sneers at .the term, but 
the newspapers are unanimous in insisting that 
the allies should take some security for the good 

‘April 14th, 1814. ^January 4 th, 1814. January, 1814. 

♦ April 6th, 1814- * January 2nd, 1814. 
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behaviour of France and should endeavour to 
strengthen the F'rench Monarchy to repel the 
designs of the Jacobins. 

The following extracts from the, Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews show the character of the 
feeling agfainst ^Bonaparte and the opinion of -the 
incapacity of the Boui'bons at this periocK 
. In No. 23, art ►xi. of tlie QuarteAy Review is 
expressed a strong apprehension that an invasion 
of Napoleon from Elba would again endanger 
the peace of Europe, ar.id the writer continues 
in No. 27, art iii., October 1815:^ “We did not, 
however, foresee that he would have been able, 
as if by magic, and without* striking a blow, to 
march from Cannes to Paris, and reseat himself 
without opposition on the Imperial throne. . . . 
We had not, indeed, much confidence in the moral 
or political virtues of the revolutionised part of that 
country ; still we were not prepared for the horrible 
scenes of prying and treason in whidi so great a 
number of its marshals, peers, deputies, judges, 
generals, officers, and soldiers,, hastened (with the 
emulation of scoundrels j;ealous of one another’s 
baseness) to act their infamous parts. Bonaparte 
knew these people betie'r and trusted — less their 
affection for him than their hatred of the principles 
of peace, religion, morals, and honour, which the 
King had endeavoured to plant in an ungrateful 
soil.’‘ 

The writer thinks there was much discontent with 
the Restoration and that there was an understand- 
ing among the Jacobins that some changes in the 
• Government should be attempted, but “ that it was 

' This article was written by Mr J. W. Croker. 
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never intended to call in the desperate aid of Bona- 
parte.” 

After the battle of Waterloo, “in the Chamber of 
Deputies all the old Jacobins immediately took 
heart ; and though it was little more than a week 
sinte they had sworn allegiance to .Napoleon, they, 
one and a^ll, showed a disposition to depose this 
Sovereign of their choice, this idol of the oaths and 
incense of the past v/eek’s festival, and a deputation 
with very vague instructions was appointed, to wait 
on the Emperor.” On *the suggestion of Lucien 
Bonaparte, Napoleon abdicated in favour of his son, 
but the reins of government were seized by Fouche, 
Carnot, Caulaincourt, Grenier, and Ouinette, three 
of whom were republican regicides. “ This direc- 
tory of five, during its short reign, imitated all 
former directories — honour, virtue, sentiment, 
liberty in their mouth — baseness, vice, cruelty, and 
despotism in their actions.” * , 

, After attempting first to escape to America aitfl 
then to negotiate with the senior officer of the 
British Squadron E^onaparte finally embarked in the 
Bellerophoii, and .said— “ Sir, I come to claim the 
protection of your prince and your law.^.” 

“ Efere, we must obserVe, is the characteristic 
perseverance of this man in^ falsehood, and in the 
.spirit of quibble and subterfuge, which is the only 
tribute he pays to truth. We have seen him driven 
from France and attempting first an escape and 
afterwards a capihdation, and, failing^ in jorced 
to an unconditional surrender ; yet with those facts 
present to his own mind and .obvious to all about 
him, he was not ashamed to describe himself as ^ 
voluntary exile, and with a swaggering air en- 
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deavour to bully us into what he called hospi- 
tality.” 

“ Of the arts which he protruded, rather than pro- 
tected, he knew nothing; or next to nothing; of what 
is usually termed feeling he had none, but for him- 
self; he n^ver fqlt either pity or love. . . . In short, 
this man displayed in his alternate extrav^agances all 
that is most noble * and most vile in human nature ; 
the greatest majesty of sovereignty, and in the boldest 
decisioa*of command with the mpst ignoble subter* 
fuges and the most dastardiy pusillanimity ; listening 
through keyholes for evidence in which to dethrone 
monarchs, and uniting the audacity of Tamerlane 
with* the arts of a waiting woman — exhibits to use 
M. de PradPs lively expression^ a species of Jupiter- 
Scapin, which had not before appeared on the 
stage of the world.” 

The Edinburgh ReDiew^ states that in spite of 
the second restoration of the ancient line of princes 
iii France there is still deep discontent, but it is 
impossible to gauge because open communication, 
by means of the Press has neyer been permitted. 
This is different to our system where “the channels 
by which public opinion is collected and conveyed 
are everywhere visible alid conspicuous.” 

The lack of any organisation for the transmission 
of political sentiments enables a few daring spirits 
to force the bulk of the nation “upon courses not 
more against their interests than their inclinations,’' 
because there are no means of discovering how few 
they are or what a great majority would oppose the 
usurpation. 

" The reigning family are much disliked, and during 
^ October 1815, art. xi. 
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the whole period of their expulsion the public “ desig- 
nated them only as objects of scorn and aversion ; 
and it is equally undeniable that the state of things 
which followed, upon their expulsion, however fruit- 
ful it might be of crimes and barren of substantial 
comforts, yet gave rise to a series of "events, in- 
calculably ' flattering to the national vanity, and 
captivating beyond measure to the selfish ambition 
qf the bold and aspiring part of th§ society,” the 
Restoration “ was ,simply the case of France being 
invaded and conquered, #and its government over- 
thrown by Russian and Prussian armies, and a 
prince who had not been heard of for twenty years 
coming under their escort, and ascending the vacant 
throne.” 

A dascription follows of the benefits produced by 
the Revolution, and the alteration of the laws and 
the personal measures of feouis XVIII. in 1814 
which restricted the liberty of the Press, ^levied 
taxes without the consent of the Legislature, and 
reorganised .the Cour de Cassation. These acts 
produced very general disgust and alarm in the 
body of the nation, and ,in the midst of it Bonaparte 
landed from Elba. “ To us he has always appeared a 
most pernicious and detest&ble tyrant, without feeling, 
principle, or concern for human sufferings or honour.” 

After Waterloo the King entered Paris with the 
allies and there agreed to terms more humiliating 
and disadvantageous for France, than ever had 
been imposed on her in the course of three hundred 
years of war and negotiation. He then proceeded 
to pack the Chambers with Rpyalists by directing 
the prefects to nominate the electors instead of 
allowing the people to choose thefn. 
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“It is impossible to look at such an event ajj 
the revival of civil contentions in France; even 
as a remote possibility, without strenuously incul- 
cating upon. this countiiy the propriety, the justice, 
the necessity of an absolute, true, and entire, 
neutrality.* We^ have no right to interfere. Wit 
have no interest to interfere. Hut if ^Bonaparte 
should escape from# St Helepa we should not much 
quarrel with those who should* liold that a ground 
for immediate opposition. We support hereditary 
monarchy but not the divine right of Kings, and 
the right of the people to change the succession 
must be asserted in every country that has the 
smallest pretension's to liberty.” 

The Congress of Vienna had for its object the 
collecting and embodying in one treaty all the 
previous declarations, regulations, treaties, and con- 
ventions, and to complete and add to the Treaty 
of Pai;is of* 1814. The Congress was attended by 
'Austria, Spain, PVance, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, Russia, and Sw(xlen, and the final treaty 
was signed by seventeen representatives. The 
Articles of the Act were printed in full in The Si 
James Chronicle in a scries of numbers extending from 
July 22nd to August 3rd, *1815, but it is singular that 
very little discussion of them appears in the Press. 

The Times suggests that there should be more 
certain landmarks between P'rance and Germany, 
and that “every country and every stream which, 
from the Vosges and 'the Ardennes, falls into the 
Rhine or the Scheldt should belong to Germany 
or the Netherlands, and what flows into the Seine 
should remain PTench.” ’ 


^ July 29th, 1815. 
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^ The rest of the newspapers are very full of the 
King s ordinances and of the movements of Bona- 
parte, but no notice is taken of the Vienna Treaty. 
We have quoted the Press during the period of the 
Napoleonic War somewhat at length to show that 
eViCn at this early period accurate news of events 
was comjfaratively quickly reported and the policy 
of the GovArnment openly and vigorously criticised.; 
and we must remember that if the newspapers had a 
limited circulation and cost yd. each, the •franchise 
wa.s also limited to the few who could afford to buy 
them and educated enough to understand them. 

The Government were keenly alive to the import- 
ance of the influence of the Tress at this -date, 
and Lord Liverpool* writing to Lord Castlercagh, 
September 15th, 1815, complains of the action of 
the English Press in not supporting them and in 
causing an unfavourable opinion of France and its 
new Monarchy. * ^ 

“ It is supposed by many at home, and, I have jSiO 
*doubt, generally believed on the Continent, that 
these papers are injthe pay of Government; whereas 
no paper that has any character and consequently an 
established sale will accept money from Govern- 
ment« the only indirect rfteans we possess of having 
any influence over the editors is by supplying them 
occasionally with foreign intelligence and by ad- 
vertisements.” ^ 

• 

Section IV. — The Regency of \Z\i 
The principle laid down by Pitt and combated by 
Fox in 1788 has been already described (p. 261), 
and the Times, after stating that the Chancellor of 

1 Castlercagh Correspondence, A p. 1 7. 
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the Exchequer now intended to follow it and to pro-, 
ceed by a Regency Bill, and that the Opposition 
wished simply to present an address to the Prince of 
Wales inviting him to .accept the .high office of 
Regent, thus proceeds — “ In cither case the author- 
ity seems to spring from the people through their 
representatives in Parliament. The chtef object, 
therefore, is to study simplicity and avoid delay in 
the proceedings.” ^ 

The Courier states that it was thrown out by 
Mr Sheridan that the present circumstances differ 
considerably from those of 1 788 . . . but they are 
considerations only of degree and detail, and not of 
substance or principle. Some limitation of the time 
for which the restrictions on the Regent^s power 
are to exist should, we think, under all the circum- 
stances be made, because it does not follow that 
what was reasonable in< point of time twenty years 
ago should be so at the present.” ^ 

The Stm thus proceeds : ‘‘ The Morning JChronicle^ 
which perpetually boasts of maintaining constitu-' 
tional principles of Liberty, contains this day one of 
the most extraordinary paragraphs that we believe 
ever appeared in an English newspaper. It states 
‘that notwithstanding thcc unanimous declaration and 
protest of all the branches of the Royal Family, 
Ministers persevere ill the course of proceeding 
they have announced.’ 

“With the utmost pgssible deference and respect 
to every part of the Royal Family we contend that 
the two Houses of Parliament have a right to proceed 
in the discharge of their duty, notwithstanding the 
protest of any or of all the Royal Dukes, and that 

^ December iSfti, 1810. ^ December 20th, 1810. 
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fright was never called in question before. We beg 
to ask whether any single instance can be produced 
where any proceedings of Parliament were stayed 
by such a protest ; or whether any authority can be 
produced where such a doctrine is laid down ? 

We desire not to be misunderstood ;• we are far 
from insinuating that the Royal Oukes signed the 
protest with any such yiew ; w^ are only comment- 
jng upon the manner in which thef Chronicle has 
thought proper to make use of that protest ^ ^ 

# 

Section V , — T/ie Six Acts 0/ i 8 ig 

The Times stroggly opposes the repressive Acts 
of Lord LiverpooPs. Government and attacks the 
Conrier in the following amusing terms, which are a 
fair example of the newspaper recriminations of the 
period : • 

‘'Alas! the poor Courier \ We know we should 
make mincemeat of him when he first nibbled at 
"and yet the foolish fellow could not be prevailed on 
to abstain.” 2 

After the riots in Manchester and the Six Acts 
had been passed, the opined that the measure 

would be of no use, and «eii treated the Ministers to 
consider how long they had permitted the causes of 
popular complaint to remain •unremedied, but never- 
theless expressed utter contempt for the principles, 
pretensions, and measures of, the Radical reformers. 

The Courier^ on the other hand, thought that 
“ never indeed were measures propefsed which more 
completely followed the common call of the country. 
They have been framed, too, in* that spirit of temper- 

^ December 22nd, 1810. Noventber 17th, 1819. 
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ate constitutional wisdom which proves that their,, 
object is to protect liberty not to infringe upon it.” ^ 


• 

Section VL — The attempt to divorce 
. Queen Caroline, 1820 

The sympathy of the public was undoubtedly 
^ith the Queen, and both th.e character‘d of George 
IV. and the ntanner in which .he had treated her 
prejudiced the country against the action of the 
Ministers in attempting ^er divorce. Cobbett 
wrote a strong letter, signed Caroline R., and 
after submitting it to the Queen, who warmly 
approved of it, printed it in the* Political Register, 
This letter was calculated to arouse the sympathy 
of the people, and, after stating that while the late 
King lived ‘'his unoffending daughter-in-law had 
nothing to fear,’* proceeds to revile the Court for 
calumniating her. “ I have always demanded a 
ftr’- trial. This is what I now demai^d, and this 
is refused me. Instead of a fair trial I am to 
be subjected to a sentence by the Parliament 
passed in the shape of a law." Against this I 
protest.” The letter then advances the ingenious 
argument that the Ministers advised the prosecu- 
tion, and are thus responsible for it, but that the 
King is the plaintiff, and can create or elevate 
peers, and can coerce the rest. “To regard such 
a body as a Court of Justice would be to calumniate 
that sacred name.”^ The opinions of the rest of 
the organs were shortly as follows : 

The Times strongly supports the cause of the 
Queen, and considers it an indisputable fact that 

^ December 2nd, 1819. ^ Political Register, December 1819. 
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•among the middle and lower classes not one in 
a thousand but is as firmly convinced of the 
Queen’s innocence as of their own existence, and 
doubts if the. nation will ’be satisfied that justice 
has been done if the charge is brought forward, 
inquired ^into, and judged by Cabinet Ministers, 
and so advises them to withdraw it in time. ^ 
After Canning had retired frbm the Ministry, the 
.Times, although it has “ on more than one occasion 
spoken of him in.terms of free and not unprovoked 
reprehensions,” thinks dn the present occasion that 
his conduct is “ an honourable exception to that of 
his mean associates.” ^ 

The Morning Pbst thinks that the Queen’s* cause 
and radicalism are o*ne, and regrets very much that 
she continues to answer addresses which have merely 
the object of bringing the judges into disrepute, and 
thinks she ought to wait, calmly the result of a trial 
before the “ most noble, honourable, and Jearned 
.Tribunal upon earth.”® 

The New Times complains of the 'action of the 
seditious Press who libel “ the most honourable of 
our public men under .the mask of an attachment 
to a particular cause.”* 

THe Courier supports the Ministry in the fol- 
lowing strong terms : — “ Her Majesty has been 
fatally advised if she has been taught to believe 
that the mobs which have infested her house and 
dogged her movements, or^the spurious addresses 
that have been got up, denote thp sentiments of 
the nation upon her case. She has miserably 
miscalculated the moral and .intellectual habits of 


^ August 9th, 1820. 
^ August 2nd, 1820. 


2 DeceniJjer 21st, 1820. 
* August 14th, 1820. 
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Englishmen if she supposes that the wealth, the 
talent, the influence, the character of the country 
will be arrayed on her side should the Parliament 
of England ‘pass the pending BilKof Pains and 
Penalties. And until they are, mere brute force 
can only pollute for a time what it will vaifily 
endeavour to destroy. The storm may gather, it 
rtiay burst, buj; thd vessel ''of the State will not 
founder. It is fit we should look at this extreme 
case. Danger is abroad, we admit it, but danger 
is not to be overcome by ’shutting our eyes to its 
approaches. It must be met with a bold front and 
well prepared means. It will be so met, and the 
guilty project, if such be entertained, of unseating • 
justice to evade its sentence will recoil upon its 
contrivers. We know precisely the sort of 'enemy 
with whom we have to contend. They are the 
Radicals of last year transformed into the Queen’s 
friends' of this.” ^ 

The Courier regrets, very much the retirement of, 
Canning, “ but if the Opposition entertain any hope 
that their falling fortunes will be -bolstered up by the 
accession of Mr Canning to their cause they will 
find themselves miserably mistaken.” ^ 

The Sun, commenting upon the letter of the 
Queen, laments “that she should have fallen into 
the hands of such flagitious evil - councillors as 
should have prompted her to address so audacious 
a production to the Sovereign of the country.” * 

Popular feeling ran so strongly in favour of the 
Queen that the Bill was ultimately withdrawn. 

^August 14th, 1820. 2 X 3 ccember 20th, 1820. ^August 14th, 1820. 
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Section VII, — Catholic Emancipation 

In 1807 Times stated that the cause of the 
postponement, of the Bill for allo,wing Roman . 
Catholics to receive commissions in the army was 
due to a disagreement of opinion on ‘this subject 
among the leading members of Government. 

“ There ife, however,, a certain delicacy in the 
,circumstan,ces which naturally induces us to waive, 
for the present ^^t least, any observation •upon it,” ^ 
arjd a few days later remarks that the real cause of 
the postponement is, we believe, of a very different 
nature.” This was followed by a strong anti-Minis- 
terial article : Do the Foxites mean again to moot 
the point whether resistance to the King be a question 
of morality or of prudence ? Do they wish to give a 
practical illustration of that principle which they were 
eternally inculcating when •they were in opposition, 
of cashiering kings for misconduct? After sych con- 
duct and such language, the people will be glad Td 
hear of the dismissal of Ministers.” - • 

When Sir Robjert Peel was Irish Secretary, he 
encouraged the friendly Press, but maintained that 
papers in ‘‘our pay,” ought not to att^^ck each other. 
The* Proclamation Funtl,* which was practically a 
subsidy to the Press, amounted in 1816 to 10,000 
a year. Peel strongly reproved the Dublin Journal 
and the Patriot for publishing forgeries and libels, 
and thought that all the influence the Catholic Board 
had was through the Press, and all the injury they 
could do was by the infamous and inflammatory 
libels put forth in their speeches. 

The Evening Post at first supported the Board, 

^ March 19th, 1807. 


^ March 14th, 1807. 
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but afterwards turned round and opposed it be-, 
cause it allowed a contributor to be prosecuted 
because he had published the resolutions which it 
had passed. , Eventually the Goveri^ment declared 
the Board illegal by proclamation, and it was sup- 
pressed. 

The Catholic Association was founded ^)y O’Con- 
i\ell and Shiel in i8?i3, and soon grew tJ be a great 
and formidable’ society. The Catholic Journal was. 
established to promptly and energetically remind 
the Catholics of their political duties, and to rouse 
them into action by precept and example for the 
restoration of their just rights,” and was stopped im- 
mediately after the Act was passed' in 1829. 

The opinions of the leading’ organs in 1827 and 
1828 were as follows : — 

Quarterly Review, October 1828, art. x. 

In Ulster we have ix, good example of the great 
benefit which wise measures may produce, even 
•vTh^n undertaken under most unfavourable circum- 
stances. The moral and physical condition of the 
inhabitants is so much better {here than in the 
rest of Ireland because they have been educated 
in the Protestant faith. Other wise measures were 
the introduction of the lirfen trade, and the Tithe 
Commutation Bill, which ‘ has already worked so 
well that it is in a fair way of putting an end to 
that particular grievance which had been made to 
hold the most prominent place.* 

• The Catholic Association is the most dangerous 
and most miscliievous body which has ever been 
suffered to exist in Ireland. It commands a paid 
Press in England as well as in Ireland, ‘to circulate 

^ Written by Mr R. Southey. 
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il^ poison through every part of the country ; it 
has actors who stick at no falsehood to alienate 
the people from their confidence in every established 
institution of the. country, and* the priests«have amply 
fulfilled the expectations of the Association by their 
undisguised expressions of hostility to the* Constitu- 
tion/ The reason of this is not because the Roman 
Catholics are*excluded fr-pm Parliiiment, but because- 
* 130 other peasantry m Christendom is at this time 
so grievously and g;rindingly oppressed by fl>e land- 
holdjers/ Specimens of Mr O’Connelfs harangues 
do not persuade us that the peace of the country is 
safe in his hands. The Protestant dissenters must be 
4eemed erroneous by those who profess the princfplcs 
of the Established Church, but they ‘acknowledge 
no foreign jurisdiction/ 

“ With such limitations as humanity requires, and 
as our faith enjoins, no sect is Entitled to ask for more 
toleration than it is willing to give. If our principles 
are declared by them (the Catholics) to be so perniciows 
that a Protestant, however blameless, however ami- 
able, however virtuojjs and pious, must necessarily 
be excluded because of them from the kingdom of 
heaven, surely they ought not to complain, as of 
a grievance and injusticd^, 'that the British Pro- 
testant Government has deemed it necessary be- 
cause of theirs, to exclude them from seats in the 
Legislature, and from a few offices in the State/' 
We know what was- not intended by these dis- 
tinguished statesmen who first stirred the question 
of Catholic emancipation. ‘Mr Pitt entailed upon 
these kingdoms far greater evils by this part of 
his conduct than by engaging in^ the war with* 
revolutionary France.' . . . 
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“ But Mr Pitt never intended to remove the eK- 
isting restrictions without substituting others which 
should be equally or more efficient for the security 
of the Constitution. * 

“ Suppose there should be a sovereign who was 
persuaded that.the Roman Catholic Church wa6 the 
true and only Church in which salvation could be 
obtained. Against this danger we have a security 
in the Protestant Constitutiort ; ‘ but if the Legisla- 
ture were no longer Protestant, who shall say that 
that security might not b^ annulled ? ’ 

“ Better the condition of the poor, educate the 
people ; execute justice and maintain peace ; and 
Catholic emancipation will then become as vain aad 
feeble a cry in Ireland as Parliamentary reform has 
become in England.” ‘ 

The Edinburgh Review, June 1827, art. vi. : 

In this article the mental incompetence of George 
III. ds mentioned and the absurdity of attaching 
fnore weight to a man’s words aft?r he is deafl, 
simply beciuse he was a monarch, is pointed out. 
The main argument deals with. the Coronation Oath. 
The Archbishop says : — V Will you to the utmost 
of your power ma,intain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel and the Protestant reli- 
gion established by. law ; and will you preserve 
unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by 'law do appertain unto them or 
any of them The answer is, ‘ All this I promise 
to do.’ ” 

“ The thing promised is, to support the religion 
’ established by^ law ; the rights and privileges pro- 
mised to be preserved are those which ‘ are or 
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shall ’ be given to the Church ‘ by law.’ The oath 
plainly applies to the conduct of the King in his 
executive capacity, not as a branch of the Legisla- 
ture ; it binds him to reign According to law in his 
conduct as King ; it forbids him either to hang men 
without lawful judgment or to attack tlie Church 
illegally ; or to take from religion its lawful sanc- 
tion ; or to take ftDm the Church* its lawful riofhts.” * 
• The promises given in the Coronation Oath do 
not imply that the King is bound to govern' by the 
statutes then in being, bift only by such statutes as 
should at any time be agreed upon. 

The Times supports the Bill, and complains that 
^le old ‘‘ No Popery’’ arts are resorted to for manu- 
facturing petitions in favour of intolerance ; it praises 
O’Connell for his good sense in not opposing the 
clause of the Bill which excluded him from Parlia- 
ment except after a fresh election.^ 

The Morning Post opposes ‘‘ the meditated re- 
’Violution,” and opines that ‘‘ the Protestantism ef 
the throne will be evidently an useless restraint 
upon the Monarch aad a gratuitous stigma upon the 
Catholic faith ; even the Throne may be surrounded 
by Popish counsellors, and the King be compelled, 
as a distinct branch of the l^egislature, to enact laws 
in conjunction with a House qf Lords and a House 
of Commons, into which a Popish influence inde- 
finite and unlimited in power and extent shall have 
been introduced.”^ 

The Age strongly opposes the Bill in the follow- 
ing style throughout: ‘"The Bill for breaking in 
upon the Constitution of 1688 is»to be read a second 
time on St Patrick’s Day — an apprj^priate festival.' 

1 March 24th, 1829. 2 March rgth, 1829. 
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It is indeed an Irish triumph over England. That 
day month, the 1 7th of April, will be the appropriate 
day for Mr Peel’s consummation of his treachery. 
It is Good Friday; 'on that day. the treason of 
Iscariot was consummated, and it will complete 
the parallel of. Mr Peel to that type pf his cfrder 
if he could so time it as to finish his work on 
’ the very day which completed the villainy of the 
elder miscreant.” ^ ' 

Th&'Standard opposes the .measure because it 
violates the Constitution,* and suggests that people 
should send in petitions against it, and demand a 
dissolution of the House of Commons on the 
grofind that the Commons did not at that time re- 
present the will of the people and opposed the 
will of the King.^ • 

The St James Chronicle also opposes, but the 
Morning Chronicle, 'Globe, and the Sun support 
the Ministers. 

' The Dublin Evening Mail oppose? the measure 
because it Will place Papists “in as bad, if not in 
a worse, situation than before,, and deprive Protest- 
ants of securities which they consider and which 
really are essential to the existence of the Con- 
stitution.” " 

The Birmingham Journal opposes the measure 
and speaks of it after it had passed in the following 
manner: — “The Bill, the object of which is the 
dissolution of our Prbtestant Constitution, as estab- 
lished in the .glorious era of Elizabeth of England 
and confirmed after toil and trouble, after bloodshed 
and civil commotions in 1 688, has passed through the 
' Lower House of Parliament by a majority of 178.” 

^ March 15th, 1829. ^ March 3rd, 1829. ^ March 2nd, 1829. 
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^‘‘The brazen phalanx of political corruption, 
religious apostacy and party degeneracy was too 
strong for successful opposition. The enemies of 
their country, and their country’s constitution, and 
the faith of their fathers, and the well-being of all 
sects in religion, and all parties in politics have 
for the moftient triumphed.”^ 

The Liverpool accuses .Peel and Welling- 

ton of being frightonecl by O’Conilell and the 
Catholic Association, and opposes the Bill iJtrongly 
on the ground that ‘^as popery and liberty never 
did unite in this country, it cannot be very much 
for the interest of liberty to give power to Popery.” 
^ The Liverpool Chronicle, on thfe other hand, sup- 
ports the measure, congratulates Peel on his courage 
in bringing it in, and thinks that no public meeting 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool could be induced 
to sanction a petition against the Catholic claims.^ 
The first thought which occurs to us hfter j^ead- 
ing the Press at this period, is whether the writer^ 
could really have believed in the danger of Popish 
supremacy and loss of Protestant liberty, but there 
can be no doubt that inany people were worked 
up into a state of alarm similar to ,that which 
actuates^ a few of the thoughtless at the present time. 
If the writers did not conscientiously state their true 
opinions in this case there was not even the feeble 
and dishonest excuse for them that exaggeration 
is permissible in party warfare for the measure 
was supported by a large majority in the Commons 
composed of all parties, and was introduced by 
a Conservative Ministry. Fortunately the good 
sense of the people prevented any riotous mani- 

^ April 4th, 1829. ^ March I Sthj 1829. ^ February 13th, 1829. 
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festations, but no credit for fair unimpassioned 
reasoning can be given to the Opposition Press. 


Settion VII. — Greek Independence 

The actions of the Ministers and the party 
feelings aroused during the negotiatiorfs for liber- 
.ating Greece froiti the Oftoma^ ruler, have been 
already described, but the public manifested no 
interes.t*- in the proceedings until after the battle 
of Navarino on October, 20th, 1827. It is there- 
fore of interest to examine the opinions of the 
Press at that time and their comments on the 
Russo-Turkish war which followed. 

The Times thinks the battle “ may be considered 
as having sprung out of accidental causes,’’ but 
states as a fact that “the English fleet ^.nd its 
allies were attacked.” It is therefore of opinion 
that ^negotiations may still continue with Turkey 
j^nd thinks the “ loss sustained by ^he Egyptian 
part of the conquered fleet may in some degree 
console the Sublime Porte for the injury inflicted 
on the rest.”^ 

t 

“ The allies had said decisively that the Turks 
and Greeks should not* continue to wage war upon 
each other any longer ; they had even made a 
Treaty to that effect which was communicated to 
the Turkish Government, could then the Turkish 
Government after the conclusion and communication 
of the Treaty, expect that it would be any longer 
permitted to direct the massacre of the Greeks ? ” 

The Morning Post sneers at the newspapers 
■ which speak of the battle being the result of an 

^ November 12th, 1827. 2 November 13th, 1827. 
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accident, and proceeds : “ The advocates of the 
Administration may labour to cast the charge of 
aggression upon the T urks ; but their endeavours 
can have no other effect than to excite ^ suspicion 
that Ministers begin to dread the consequences 
of tjbe war in which they have needlessly and 
wantonly irfvolved the nation.”^ 

The Mormng Qhronicle\ It. must be allowed . 
that it is quite unusual for neutrals to compel 
belligerents to negotiate and to prevent* .by an 
armed force all collision, between them . . . but 
the case of the Greeks and Turks is altogether 
peculiar. The allies have been compelled to inter- 
fere in the quarrel for 4 :he sake of fheir own subjects, 
and having assumed -the language of superiority 
and plaged themselves towards the 'Purks in the 
relation of dictators and not of advisers, what has 
taken place followed almost as a matter of course. 
Finding their prescriptions disregarded* anci the 
promises made to them violated, the Admirals 
Were called upon to act on their instructions by 
adopting the means which were best calculated 
for preventing the collision of the belligerents.”^ 

The Courier ', Events will prove thgit although 
we hav€ not acted the sordid part assigned to us 
by the Quotidienne, sound policy has had its share 
in the proceedings. The true interests of the 
country have been studied and promoted by the 
decision come to on the Turkish Question, because 
the interests of England are identified with honour, 
justice, and humanity.”^ 

Early in 1828 the Times says: “All parties 

^November 14th, 1827. ^Novemlipr 14th, 1827. 

3 November i6th, 1827. 
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wished to terminate the war ; but England arjid 
her allies would end it by giving liberty to the 
Greek people — Austria by rivetting their chains. 
If, however, a question should arise between re- 
leasing Greece and aggrandizing Russia, it is plain 
how Austria would decide. ... If she cannot -pre- 
vent the seizure of the Principalities by Russia, 
she will imitate it by laying h(fld of Bosnia and 
Seirvia as a ‘'counterpoise. But can the Sultan be 
a barbai ian so besotted as to incur these extremities 
of evil, instead of yielding while yet he may ? ” ^ 
After Russia had declared war on Turkey, the 
Times disapproved of Russia’s offensive action, and 
thought that it separated her from her allies. 
also blamed Austria, saying, “she and her silly 
fantastical Minister have thoroughly disqualified 
themselves from taking any further part in these 
affairs. All would have been arranged long ago 
but Cor her.” - 

• The Post considers that her recent 

conduct Russia has to all intents and purposes 
comjiletely annihilated the T'rcaty of the 6th be- 
twec!n England, h' ranee, .and Russia ; that though 
Russia may have n^ceived provocations, she should 
have, at least, consulted Ivilh her allies.^* 

The Alornhto' Chronicle trusts “ that Ministers 
will not allow themselves to be deluded by any 
supposed necessity of preserving Turkey as an 
Independent state, aixl e.xcluding the Russians from 
the Mediterranean,, into a fresh war.” * 

The Courier asserts that there is not the least 
foundation for the J'^rench statement that England 


* January 7th, 1S28. 
Marrh iSth, 1S2S. 


2 March i8th, 1828. 
* March nth, 1828. 
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J;ias any intention of withdrawing- from the alliance 
with France and Russia, that the past conduct of 
Russia affords every security against any misunder- 
standing between the European Powers, and that 
a perfect understanding exists between P'rance and 
l^ngland. ^ 

The Titnes is strongly opposed to Lord y\berdeen, 
and calls him ‘"a/Toryof the ouder of Melchi/edel<,> 
or rather he is sonipcthing worse ; the ultraisjn of 
Vienna grafted upon the 'Foryism of Scotland forms 
his creed.” - • 

The newspapers at this period follow the prin- 
ciples of their parties closely, but on the whole the 
^:)olicy of the Government was* supported by the 
opinions of the people, who were in sympathy 
with Greek Independence, and distrusted auto- 
cratic governments. The cries for a Reform of 
the PTanchise, which had btien heard at intervals 
for fifty years, now assumed a formidable clu^racter, 
and the chief political interest in the nation 
^directed towards that ol>ject. 


^ March 17th, i8:t»S. 


- May 3oih, iK2iS. 



' CHAPTER VIII 

THE POLITICAL IIJFLUENCE OF THE PRESS — ^^1830-1860 

Many important organs w^e sta'^ted ^during this 
period. 

The JDaily News commenced in 1846, with 
Dickens as editor, and numbered among its con- 
tributors Harriet Martineau, George Hogarth, and 
M'Cullagh Torrens ; the Daily Telegraph appeared 
in 1855, and the Morning Star, started by Messrs 
Cobden and Bright, existed from 1856 until 1870. 
Among the distinguished writers for the .Times, 
under the editorship of Delane, were Disraeli as 
“ Runnymede,” Mr (now Sir) W. Vernon Harcourt 
as “ HistoriCus,” and Captain Sterling as “ Vetus.” 

Secttofi 1 . — The Reform Bill of 

The cause of Reform had bepn advocated by the 
Radical Press since the beginning of the century, 
and the Political Register, in 1811, considered that 
the two parties had “The same principles' to all 
intents and purposes.” 

“ There are some politicians who wish for a 
Reform of Parliament. These belong to neither 
of the other parties.- If they were to increase, 
from them the people would expect something, and 
from them the Ministry would have something 
to fear, because thpy are not restrained by the 
system.” ^ 
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, In January 1817 this organ thus speaks: “What 
do we ask for other than our birthright? Magna 
Charta says that no man shall be taxed without 
his own consent, and that Parlian>ent shall be 
annual. Lord Coke says that Magana Charta 
cannot be abrogated even by. Act of Parlia- 
ment. What do we seek for more than these? 
And becaiise ask. these, -are we to be con- 
sidered as persons* aiming at general confusion 
and destruction ? ^ 

In 1830, the Register a series of letters 
to La Revolution at Paris with the object of showing 
that the English nation has been made feeble by 
.taxation caused by the “ Public *Debt, by a Standing 
Army, and by Pensions and Sinecures, and it will 
show •that these have been occasioned by laws 
made by an hereditary aristocracy, and by a House 
of Commons not chosen by*the people at large, but 
chosen by the aristocracy and the rich.”^ ^ 

After the Bill had been thrown out by the House 
of Lords in 1831, the greatest disturbahces occurred 
all over the country, and no doubt many of the 
rioters, rendered desperate by bad harvests and 
poverty, honestly imagined thaUthe extension of the 
franclfise and the abolition ’of a few rotten boroughs 
would, in some inexplicable manner, remove all 
the causes of their trouble. But the responsible 
Ministers understood that the time for Reform had 
come, and that, if the Housjef of Lords persisted in 
their opposition, the only way to overcome the diffi- 
culty was to persuade the King to create a sufficient 
number of new peers to outvote the Tories. 

^ Cobbett’s “Political Works,” voUv. p. 112, 

2 Political Register^ December 1830. 
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The opinions of the Press at this time were as, 
follows : — 

The Edinburgh Review ^ argues that the English 
are naturally opposed to change, and always progress 
slowly and by the least alteration consistent with 
the necessity of,, the case, but that at the present 
time there is an almost unanimous demand among 
the middle and lower classes thr.t tlnS Commons 
should become a Representative Assembly, and 
representative of the Commons. . The writer thinks 
the proposed change does mot deserve the obnoxi- 
ous term of revolution given to it by Robert Peel. 
‘‘ Laws which it might have been madness in one 
age not to make, it may be mor6 mad to continue in, 
the next,” and laws must be' altered to suit the 
development of society. He then quotes Burke's 
statement that a people have no abstract right to 
any certain form of gdvernment or representation. 
On the other hand, no nationalist can see any 
abstract right or wrong in any particular combina- 
tion of political powers. The history of the House 
of Commons is a history of chaqge. It is a matter 
of surprise and pain to us, that so many pastors of a 
Christian Church should have deemed it decent to 
make common cause with the rotten borbughs. 
“ The revocation of that description of political 
franchise which it is necessary to demolish, in order 
to make room for our alterations, cannot be called 
an act of revolutionary injustice.” 

The Quarterly Review ,^ — “ The revolution of the 
opinion of the community towards parliamentary 
reform is due to bad harvests and bad administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, causing the people to 

* June 31st, art. x. 2 February 1831, art. viii., by Mr J. Fullerton. 
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.embrace any doctrine, however absurd or anti- 
social. 

“But what is the cause of the revolution of opinion 
among the upper classes, if it exists ?. Is it love of . 
revolution? Witness the terrible effects of revolu- 
tion in the Spanish empire, in America, France, 
and other places. The answer is the dread of 
physical fo#ce ar/)used.,by three days at Paris. We 
.appeal to moderate people not alreafdy carried away 
by visionary ideas. We want to know what are the 
important measures for* the relief and advantage of 
the public which a reformed Parliament could effect, 
but which are beyond the competency of legislation 
, as at present constituted. It cannot be the desire to 
effect economy, because the present Government is 
pledged to that. The reformed Parliament would 
not be more economical, because the people love 
war. We fear that the pecJple’s representatives will 
reflect the people's prejudices, and thaf therg will be 
no one to protect them from themselves: We defend 
the purchasing of seats because many influential 
monied men live ^in London, and could not get a 
seat by local connection. The abolition of this 
custom involves the question^ of cojnpensation to 
thos(5 holding freeholds* with nomination of one or 
two members. The institution of the ballot, which 
would be the first act of tfie reformed Parliament, 
would only lead to bribery, on the condition that 
the member was elected.” • The moderate tone of 
the great Whig Review in favour of reform contrasts 
strongly with the violent opposition of the Tory 
organ, and we notice, in nearly all cases, that the 
tone of articles becomes more hostile as the time 
draws near when the measure op*posed is certain to 
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be adopted. The opinions of a few of the leadings 
newspapers can be shown by quoting from them 
passages which show the general tenour of their 
tone throughput the first six months of the year 
1832. 

The Spectator } — “ The only other piece of nev^/^s 
of the week — if we may call that news which is but 
a, confirmation of what we announced sortie time ago 
as resolved on— is the gratifying visit of Earl Grey, 
to Brighton. The business on ^ which the noble 
Earl visits his Sovereign is® of course, the arrange- 
ment of that great measure of policy by which the 
Reform Bill is to be secured against any further 
delay from the factiolis obstinacy' of a few interested * 
or ignorant individuals. The cfeation of peers, now 
understood to be fully and finally arranged, has 
struck with utter dismay the organs of the Anti- 
Reformers.” *- 

The TimCs strongly supports the Bill, and on 
*Mav,Qh 1 3th “has a leading article urgirTg that the 
Lords will never pass the Bill until “ they have 
been reconstructed by the Crowrj, as the Commons 
were by the people.” 

On June 8tlj, after the Bill had passed, it says, in 

reference to the fact that thfe King did not sigh the 

Bill in person, but by commission, “ The maxim 

of the Constitution that ‘ the king can do no wrong ’ 

must receive an inestimable improvement from the 

Reform Bill, inasmuch as the King's Ministers will 

henceforth be incapable of * doing any wrong ' in 

which the peopfe shall not be sharers with them. 

It is, then, of little ponsequence, save to himself 

only, what may from this time forward be the 
< 

^ January 7th, 1832. 
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f)rivate opinions of an English king upon questions 
which concern the general welfare of the country.” 

The Morning Herald . . . trusts it will not be 
necessary to create new •peers, and. opines that 
“there are some indications of the state of the 
public mind at present from which a* reasonable 
expectation to that effect may be drawn.” ^ . . . 
Thinks that on,e effect of Reform will be to 
diminish the cost of elections.^ . .• . Hopes that 
Earl Grey will not exclude the inhabitants of the 
metropolis from the sam^ treatment as Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Sheffield, by giving the latter a 
and London a ;^io franchise.-^ . . . Thinks 
^that the creation of peers is a 'great evil, but that 
Ministers ought not 'to shrink from it if necessary.^ 

. . . Attacks the Duke of Wellington for using the 
King's name in such a way as to lead the public to 
believe he was opposed to the measure, and believes 
the King is not hostile to Reform. “*Thai\k God, 
the Reform Bill has at length passed.”^** ^ 

The Standard, January 2nd, 1832, describes itself 
as the organ of thg Conservative party in its New 
Years address, and speaks of Earl Grey's visit 
to Brighton with a list of new peer^ to pass the 
“ revolution ” bill. Opinfes that “ up to the present” 
our Sovereign has been firm in respecting his duties 
to the Constitution.® . . . Does not believe the King 
will create peers, because that would mean a per- 
manent Grey majority in the Upper House, and 
the virtual sacrifice of all Royal authority to Lord 
Grey."^ 

The Globe (the only ackno.wledged organ of the 

^January 9th. ^j^nuary i8th. ® Februa^ 23rd. ^ March 12th. 

® June 5th. ° January 3rd. ^ January 26th. 
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Cabinet) congratulated its patrons upon “ rising 
again in public estimation.” ^ The King, it is said, 
has agreed to make twelve new peers. 

The Standard, besides opposing the measure 
steadily in its leading articles, publishes letters signed 
“ Conservative,” arguing that all the literary ability 
and the intelligence of the country has ranged itself 
against the bill, but; it nevertheless fears that new 
peers will be created.® Announces the new Ministry 
of the JGSuke of Wellington, and hints that his 
Grace will carry a Reform, Bill of his own.® Lord 
Grey’s Ministry return to office, and now it is certain 
that the Reform Bill will pass without the creation of 
peersi The Bill is'read a third time “in a House, 
of 128 Lords (a thin House to sentence the Con- 
stitution). There were not a dozen noblemen to 
whom, by any courtesy, the name of honest dis- 
interested Tories can be applied.”® 

The Sun .^ — “ To the new Bill we are more recon- 

s 

ciled the more we consider it, but it iS not to be 
denied that the people have received it compara- 
tively with apathy.” We advise the Government 
not to waste time speaking, \)ut to divide again and 
again.® We ^declare on competent authority that 
Earl Grey has received His Majesty’s express^ com- 
mands to create as many new peers as may be 
deemed necessary to render the triumph of the Bill 
no longer a matter of doubt or uncertainty.^ ‘‘ This 
great sanatory measure will restore the old equili- 
brium of the Constitution. The borough-mongers 
are, indeed, King, Lords, and Commons.”® They 
(the people) cannot but know that it is William the 

February 20th. 2 March 13th. ^ May 14th. ^ May i6th. 

® June 5th. ® January 21st. ^ January 24th. ® April 17th. 
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Reformer who has been the means of securing them 
this triumph.^ 

The Bir77tingham Journal and General Advertiser, 
after opining that Earl G4*ey had oyercome the 
scruples of his Majesty as to the creation of peers, 
sayis : “ This is as it should be, although we could 
have wished that this necessary measure had been 
earlier adopted. ,We do most confidently hope that 
the Ministers will not allow themselves to be de- 
feated, and the cup ' now offered be again, dashed 
from the lips of an expecjtant people.” ^ “ However 

opinion may be divided among certain classes of 
society in London, here there is no division, the 
dissentients and the indifferentfsts, if we may be 
allowed to coin a ward, being so few as merely to 
establi^i the general proposition.”^ 

The Liverpool Albion . — “The early triumph of 
the cause of reform is novf certain, the King of 
his own free will, as much as by thfe advice of 
his Ministers, has determined tp create 'a sufificLpnt 
number of peers to ensure the success of the 
Reform Bill. The^ step is bold but it is * strictly 
constitutional. It is the; least of two evils between 
which the Government had tp chogse . . . the 
anti-reformers have brought the evil, if evil it be, 
on themselves by their own obstinacy and selfish- 
ness.” * 

The Liverpool Chronicle is glad the Upper House 
by its resistance has forced# Earl Grey to create 
new peers ; “ for by the fresh accession of members 
to the Liberal side of the house, they will be out- 
voted not only on the present question, but on 
many others which will be brought before Parlia?- 

^ June 5th. 2 January 7th. ® April 14th. * January 9th. 
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ment, and will be directly opposed to the view^ 
and interests of borough-mongers and political 
prelates.” ^ 

The Marichester Courier is opposed to the first 
Reform Bill and gives a half-hearted- opposition to 
the second, although “ we have always been favour- 
able to the extension of the elective franchise to 
.large towns. Much as w^. dislike the Bill in its 
present form, *we are persuaded that no evil whiqh 
it could 'inflict upon the country would be greater 
than an extraordinary stretch of the King’s prero- 
gative is calculated to produce.” What stronger 
argument could a revolutionary House of Commons 
adduce against thb utility of* such a prerogative 
than that it is capable of rendering useless the 
deliberations of one branch of the legislature or 
of making the House of Lords a mere tool in 
the hands of the Mirfisters.^ 

The Manchester Guardian says ; “ The conductors 
of,/he Guardian ha,ve been the steady* and zealous 
advocates of the great principles of that judicious 
and constitutional plan of reform which, under the 
auspices of the present Ministry, has been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Legislature.” * 

The Manchester HertiM speaking of the creation 
of peers says : “By every principle recognised by 
the Constitution of this country, the project of 
Ministers must be condemned and reprobated.” ‘ 

We have quoted th« newspapers on this question 
at some length in order to exemplify several of 
the characteristics of the period. Very little is 
said of the political {iishonesty which the Bill would 
prevent, very little of the social rights of man, and 

1 January 14th, 1832. * January 14th. ^January 7th. ‘January loth. 
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ii^deed very few reasons of any kind are given 
either for or against the measure. The chief point 
dwelt upon seems to have been the creation of 
peers, and here^ the majority of the organs agree 
that although it would be a deplorable step, yet, if 
necessary, it must be done. Through thfe medium 
of the Press the King would discover that Lord 
Grey would-be supported by. a large part of 
thp educated portion* of the community, and the 
Minister himself wguld feel that he had .strong 
following. The House pf Lords would be im- 
pressed with the fact that the Englishman’s natural 
conservatism and faith in the Constitution would 
npt prevent his demand for reforiti when he desired 
it, and the people wcJuld be instructed that when 
a measure is demanded by Ministers, supported 
strongly by the House of Commons and the nation, 
it is the duty of the House*of Lords to pass it, 
and, if it refuses, then it is the duty of the JKing 
to overpower the opposition by the creation oCa 
sufficient number of peers. 

But although the ^criticism of the Press on the 
merits of the Bill itself, might modify its details, 
its chief permanent effect would be to teach .King, 
Parlianitent, and people, t?he point at which con- 
stitutional development had at that period arrived. 


Section //. — The Bedchamber Question: 1839 

The Spectator , — “ It is beside the^ real question 
to pretend that regard to the Queen’s private 
friendships ought to bar a* Minister from altering 
the composition of the Household. Her private* 
friendships are in no way interfered with. If Her 
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Majesty has a friendship for the Duchess of Suther- 
land, she may invite her to the palace every day : 
their social intercourse need not be interrupted for 
an hour in qonsequence-of the appointment of another 
Mistress of the Robes. The Ilaroncss Litzen may 
remain a£ the J*alace as the Queen’s friend theugh 
the Ministry were to change every week. Why? 
. Because she holds no pu,blic office performs no 
part of the State ceremonial, and is not paid, as the 
DuchesS of Sutherland is, by th^ country, in order to 
keep up the dignity of thf Court. If such facilities 
exist for private communication, why, it may be asked, 
make such a point of removing near connections of 
political opponent^ from the household ? There a^e 
two reasons. First, to deny the power of appointing 
to the Household indicates a want of conMence in 
the Sovereign towards the Minister. It would un- 
deniably be so deemed by the public, and, pro tanto, 
would weaken his Government. Secondly, the re- 
fusal deprives him jof very valuable patronage. This 
reason has not been alleged, but that it exists is cer- 
tain. With respect to the constitutional principle, we 
are informed that the highest living authority on such 
questions pronouqpes the Queen and her Ministers 
in the wrong. The Hbusehold appointmfcnts are 
State appointments, for State purposes, and for them 
the Minister is held responsible. This reason, if 
there were no other, is sufficient for placing the 
Household under his care. Sir Robert Peel’s justi- 
fication rests chiefly,' after all, upon the reason- 
ableness of the demand. It was most unreasonable 
to expect that hq should acquiesce in the con- 
' tinuance of the wives and nearest relatives of his 
political enemies in public appointments of the 
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first distinction, and great influence at the Queen’s 
Palace. ” ^ 

The Times blames Lord Melbourne for not fillinp- 

o 

the Queen's Household with such persons “as would 
be equally unconnected with, and equally unbiassed 
towards, his own Administration as to any by which 
it might be* succeeded. He first filfs the palace for 
his own selfish purposes .with his, own hot partisans, , 
and then, when he thinks about quitting office him- 
self, he has the effrontery to dissuade th© .Queen 
from ' suffering any othef Minister to enjoy the 
same advantage which he has himself abused so 
grossly." 2 

^ The Times quotes'from the Kentish Odse^'ver, a 
Tory and High Church paper, which is quite horror- 
struck ai Sir Robert Peel having been baffled in his 
“attempt to construct a Conservative Administration 
— baffled by the pertinacioiKs fancies of a young 
lady not yet out of her teens." 

The Afornin^Chronicte. — “The indication of public 
interest and gratitude in relation to the Queen, 
which have followed^ so promptly upon her resist- 
ance of Tory tyranny, are multiplying themselves in 
all directions. The nation was unaware of the de- 
grading bondage which Fastion had prepared for the 
Sovereign, until she had by herself asserted her own 
rights and vindicated her freedom — the freedom to 
which she is entitled in common with the meanest of 
her subjects. The Tories cannot mystify the nation 
as to the monstrous character*of their late attempt at 
unlimited power." ^ 

The Mornmg- Advertiser. — “The would-be Prime 
Minister has overshot the mark. His despotic feel-. 

1 May 1 8th, 1839. May i6th, 1839. ^ May 17th, 1839. 
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ings got the better of his shrewdness, and the resi^lt 
is the deliverance for ever, we hope, of the Queen 
and the people of England from the fangs of a 
faction whiph would trample both in the dust/' ^ 
The only point of interest in this discussion is the 
obvious ahd gross exaggeration indulged in by some 
of the newspapers, and the ridiculous attempt to 
. make party capital ^out of the quej5tion.^ 


Section III . — The Repeal of the Corn Laws 

The function of the Press at this period was to 
state and criticise in popular language the great 
theory of Free Trade, in order- that every individual 
could, if he wished, form an intelligent opinion on the 
subject. At first, the natural opposition » to any 
new policy, of which the necessity and probable 
benefits are not at «>once apparent to the most 
superficial -observer, was strongly directed against 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and tffe Morning 
Post in 18,39 violently opposed the Manchester 
School, while the Times three years later mocked 
the delegates for their presumption and impertinence. 
But the League soon established their own organs, 
besides issuing innumerable pamphlets and ‘theses, 
which were distributed all over the country, and 
in these the Free-traders both defended themselves 
and carried the attack vigorously into the enemy’s 
camp, criticising and satirising their principles, 
and advancing the nfost unanswerable arguments 
against the system of Protection. The most im- 
portant was the League, a weekly review written 
jn a quiet, serious, determined manner, with no 
‘ ’ May i6lh, 1839. 
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attempt to excite passion but with the hope of 
causing logical, philosophical thought. Many of 
the leaders were written by Messrs Cobden and 
Bright, and it contained reports of the Corn Law 
Debates in t^ie House of Commons, reviews of 
worJcs on political economy, hymns, sortgs, .satire, 
and criticism of opponents. 

The Struggle, established in, 1842, was another, 
small paper advocating Free Trade,* but this was 
not connected with the Anti-Corn Law Association. 

In course of time the Regular Press joined in the 
discussion and the warfare became fierce and con- 
tinual. 

^ The Quarterly Review^ “ camrot believe that any 
compensation can be -devised that would or ought 
to recoiicile the agricultural interests of England 
to the abandonment of all protection.” “ An 
unrestricted introduction of 'foreign corn would in 
a few seasons reduce this proud and ' prosperous 
Empire, now the envy of the world, to -a wretched 
dependence not merely on the seasons-, but on the 
policy of Russia and Prussia, America or France.” 

“ Two million acres will go out of cultivation, 
^12,000,000 will be drained from the. agricultural 
income of England. Foreign countries will increase 
their export duties so that we shall contribute 
largely to their exchequers and not to our own. 

“ The sliding scale combines in its admirable oper- 
ation the three great desiderat-a of corn legislation 

(1) Great supply of food to people, without 

(2) Injury to the farmers, and with 

(3) A considerable advantage to the revenue. 

We have to thank the League for this disturbance 

^ December 1845, art. xi., by Mr J. W. Croker. 
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of our peace which avowedly employs its formidable 
capital to corrupt the constituent body, and avows 
its intention of forcing- the Legislature by making 
fictitious votes. . 

“ The short issue is 

‘ l^rotection or no Protection, 

Protection or Ruin to all.’ ” 

This article was very seve;relyr criticised in the 
League^ tbut the Tory Review steadily opposed the 
measure, and in September 1846, art. iv., accused 
Sir Robert Peel of being IVightened by the League 
into his measure of Repeal. 

The Edinburgkx Review .^ — V The simplicity and 
directness of the argument in .favour of Free Trade 
ought indeed to secure it a ready acceptp,nce in 
all countries where reason can make itself heard, 
and where sectional iaterests have not a complete 
ascendancy?” It proceeds to point out that there 
are many ..evils recorded in history accruing from 
enforcing Protection against or giving it to th6 
Colonies, for the Mother Country was compelled 
to buy bad Canadian timber instead of good 
Baltic, and the Colonists themselves were forced 
into the timber trade when they were much more 
suited for agriculture, but each Colony is a separate 
and distinct community, occupying a distinct terri- 
tory and ought to enjoy as much power of Local 
Government as is cojnpatible with the supremacy 
of the British Crown. ‘ England ought not to sub- 
ject trade to ' restrictions for her own exclusive 
advantage, and neither ought to expect direct com- 
pensation for her military expenses or levy at home 

^ July 1846, art, x. 
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discriminating duties for the supposed benefit of the 
Colonies.” 

The Spectator, January 3rd, 1846, condemns the 
Anti-Corn Law party for wjshing for immediate re- 
peal, irrespective of the effects on the farmers and 
thq dangers of a panic. “It never occurs to him 
(the Leagher), that as all things have their season, 
so, now, wlien success, is cleady within his reach, 
the time has come fqr avoiding risks -and employing 
facilities — for helping on, by every conceivable aid, 
that^ conclusion w*hich nothing can prevent, nor 
anything long delay, save the desperation of 
the party which is yielding. There arc Leaguers 
who appear bent .on makings the agriculturists 
desperate.” 

On January 24th it argues that corn laws are not 
necessary for farmers, and have not worked well for 
them. ” If it is easy to show that there is no real 
danger in repealing the Corn Laws, it* is far easier 
to demonstrate that there is a sreat and imminent 
•danger in maintaining them.” 

The Times gradually becomes converted, and at 
the end of 1845 opines that just as the Catholic 
Relief and Reform Bills became necessary in their 
day, so now has the repeal of the Corn Laws, be- 
cause of “ the long-continued rejection of qualified 
concessions,” ^ but thinks people will be disappointed 
at the result. In the following year, after Sir Robert 
Peel had indicated that he .would bring in some 
measure, and meetings were'being held all over the 
country in favour of repeal, the Times argued that 
the removal of protective duties had invariably in- 
creased the consumption, and often the price of the 

> December 8th, 1845. * 
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article, to which they were intended to give an arti- 
ficial value. 

The Chronicle and the Weekly Despatch also 
supported Sir Robert Peel. 

The Morning Post . — “Time aloh^ prevents us 
from extracting further proofs of the spirit that now 
pervades the agncultural body; of the unanimity that 
jictuates them in their opposition to any tampering 
with the protection of native industry ; and of the 
strong persuasion by which they are possessed — that 
treachery is the weapon by which there is too much 
reason to fear they will be attacked.” ^ 

After the Bill had passed the Lords, it says : 
“The House of Lords has, by its votes on the corn 
question, abdicated its privileges as an independent 
estate. Our existing theory of government is a 
fraud. That theory assumes the government to be 
vested in Kings, Lords, and Commons. England 
has long lost her Monarchy, and the House of 
Lords has ,at length openly sunk berfeath the en- 
croachments , of the Lower House.” ^ 

The Morning Herald supports the tariff of 1842, 
and thinks it ought to be retained as it stands. 

It is, perhaps, safe to say that of all political 
organs, Punch has as great an effect on the . minds 
of its readers as any. It is therefore of interest to 
briefly describe the cai^toons of the period. 

(1) J. Russell on racehorse with winning post Free 
Trade : “ Never min^ losing first heat ; go in and 
win.” 

(2) Peel standing in the door of a bread shop : 
“ Peel’s Cheap Bread Shop, open January 22nd, 
1846.” 

^ January ist, 184^. 


June 26th, 1846. 
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(3) British Lion, grown enormously fat; “ The 
British Lion in 1850 or the effects of Free Trade.” 

(4) Small figure, with enormous pair of seven- 
leagued boots: ‘‘The seven-leagued boots, and death 
of Giant Monopoly.” 

(5) Picture of several old washer-wpmen coroneted, 
mangling a roll of cloth, inscribed, “ Corn Bill ” : 
“The Lords .‘ getting up.’ the Corn Bill.” 

(6) Peel as maid of all work, an'd Cobden as 
baker delivering bread : “ Well, Richard "Cobden, 
they’ve been and given , me warning, and I shall 
lose my place through talking to you.” 

In the provinces the newspapers were delivering 
t|ie most adverse opinions on the subject. As an 
instance, we will quote the Norfolk News : “ The 
Protectionists are meeting all over the country, 
but the speeches delivered reveal nothing but 
the perplexity, alarm, and indignation of the Corn 
Law landlords.”^ * , 

The Norfolk Chronicle on the same •day says : 
‘'The advocates for a repeal of the Corn Laws have 
absolutely failed in demonstrating the evil tendency 
of the enactments they condemn, and have as egregi- 
ously failed in their attempt tp prove that any 
benefit Would take place from their repeal.” Then 
follow the usual local protectionist arguments that 
if corn is cheap, farmers and labourers would have 
less money to spend in the shops of. Norwich, while 
foreigners would probably not "demand more of our 
manufacturers if we bought thTeir corn._ In the large 
towns opinions are also divided. 

The Manckesler Examiner say§: “The Free Trade 
movement of the past seven years has done much* 

1 January 3rd, 1846. 
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towards abolishing the sway of party spirit and 
party names. It is a movement altogether o'f, 
from, and by the people for a popular object ” ; ^ 
while the Manchester- Courier thinks “it is high 
time that vulgar and illiterate and impudent persons 
who have*^ suddenly amassed wealth under the .pro- 
tection of the Constitution, should be taught that 
■ they will not be .permitted to , turn,, that wealth 
to the destruction of the Constitution.” ® 

The. fiimtinghani Journal states : “If any man 
talked of protecting our jjuttons, or our hardware, 
or our saddlery, or our toys against the rivalry 
of France and Germany, he would be hooted from 
the 'Bull Ring to the Town* Hall. All we want 
is fair competition in the world’s markets, and so 
far as this is insured by Sir Robert Peel’s measures, 
they deserve, and shall have, our firm support.” ® 

The Liverpool Coufier opines that “the abolition 
of the Cofn Laws would be almost as injurious to 
th'* British shipping interest and “^o the British 
Colonies as to the British agriculturist.”'* 

Now, stripped of the interpretation which class 
interests* forced into the question, the arguments at 
this period . undoubtedly educated the people and 
caused them to use their own judgment' on the 
greatest question in political economy of modern 
times. From the subtle reasoning, based on history 
and logic, of the two great Reviews to the county 
newspapers, which naturally appealed to the direct 
effect of repeal on their readers, and to the provincial 
town organs, which also gave a local colouring to 
their examples, all , would tend to educate the minds 

1 January loth, i8|^6. * January yth, 1846. ^ January 31st, 1846. 

■* January yth, 1846. 
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<jf those who were taught nothing of the science of 
economy at school, and had no other opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of national finance, except 
from the newspapers. The great funption of the 
newspapers, then, at this' period, was to educate 
the* people^ 


- Section LV- — Chartism 

0 m 

• In 1848 we had an excellent and fortunately rare 
exajmple of a newspaper, which deliberately at- 
tempted to advance its ‘principles by rousing the 
passions of the people. The principles themselves 
may have been, for ^the most part, unobjectionable, 
hut the manner of stating them could only lead 
to evil. We give an example of the usual style 
of the *Northern Star. 

Northern Star, April ist, J848 : 

The Movement. 

The Charter. 

And no Surrender. 

UNivERSAb Suffrage. 

Vote ry Baluot. 

No Property Qualification. 

Annual Parlia’ments. 

Payment of Members. 

Equal Electoral Districts. 

In an article on the French Revolution of this 
year the Northern Star thus speaks. “ Look on 
that picture and on this — A great people winning 
in two days the charter of th^ir liberties from the 
hands of false rulers ; in the midst of slaughter 
and excitement acting out the poetry of religion ; 
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another people, once great, grovelling in misery 
and debt at the feet of the feeblest Government 
which ever plundered and disgraced these realms. 
A nation myst be lost indeed which does not profit 
by the mighty lessons Which have jwst been read 
to the worid.” * ' 

» f 

On March 25th. this organ sent an address from 
the “Fraternal Democrats (assen?bling in London) 
to the people of Paris** commencing “Heroic 
Brother, Gitizens,** and congratulating them on nip- 
ping bourgeois conspiracy ;n the bud.‘^ The strong 
language of this newspaper is well shown by its 
description of the Treason Act as “ A base, bloody 
and brutal Bill.” 

The rest of the organs are unanimous in condemn- 
ing any attempt to use force, but do not, for the most 
part, absolutely oppose the demands of the Chartists. 

The Quarterly RevU'w^^ referring to the agitation 
of Irish Home Rulers and Chartists, says: “ Repeal 
in l^reland and Chartism in Englapd have been most 
essentially altered in character by the revolutions 
on the Continent. We therefore think that, for 
offences Become by circumstances so much more 
formidable, the law should obtain an increase of 
power adequate to the increase of danget ; and 
designs against the public peace should be made 
punishable in their earliest stages, and not allowed 
to grow 'to a head that requires the extraordinary 
interference of either troops or special constables.** 

Proceeding to discuss the French Revolution, the 
article continues : “If universal suffrage, a single 
legislative authority, a triennial parliament ; and 

^ April 1st. ^ 2 March 25th. April 15th, 1848. 

* June 1848, art. x., by Mr J. W. Croker. 
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a quadriennial president shall be found permanently, 
and after a fair trial in all weathers, compatible with 
security of life, liberty, and property — with peace 
abroad and peace at home, .and with the moral and 
social requirements of a civilised people — this result 
coming inlaid of the more dubious precedent of the 
United States, would deprive Monarchy of most of 
what we haji/^e aljvays thought ,and still believe its 
peculiar — not to say* its exclusive — merit as a form 
of government.” If on the contrary this .new re- 
volution should turn ouj no more satisfactory than 
its precursors, ‘‘it will have been written for our 
warning as well as theirs.” 

^ The Edinburgh Eeview .^ — “dt may be inferred, 
we think, from the general tenour of our political 
opinioias, that we are no great enemies to projects 
of reform ; though we must express our distrust of 
many of these changes,' ojganic in their nature, 
and proposed for instant adoption, •which have 
been recently propounded. ^ut what we chiefly 
lament is the tone which has now and then been 
assumed by some of their most respectable advo- 
cates, to the effect that, if such and such •reform be 
refused or delayed a revolution is inevitable. 

“. .• . Now we strongly object to the use, in a 
country like this, and with such constitutional 
remedies as ours, of any expressions which imply 
that the middle classes, the aristocratic classes, 
th^. working classes, or any partial combinations 
of classes have the right to dictate reforms, 
with revolution for the alternative f and, still more, 
their right to say when these reforms have been 
pertinaciously refused.” 

1 October 1848, art. iii.* 
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It proceeds, that it hopes nations will speedily 
learn that armed revolutions do not pay, and opines 
that few think the French insurrection of 1848 was 
a wise or exemplary proceeding, and objects to 
revolutions because there is no centns of gravity, 
and nothing but brute force either for guileless 
patriotism or arbitrary ambition. 

Even granting, for the .sake of argument, that 
those changes— Universal Suffrage for instance—r 
were in .the abstract desirable, a^d really preferable 
to our present system, we, should say, paradoxical 
as it may seem, that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt their instant accomplishment, because all the 
greatest thinkers and statesmen* agree that change^ 
should be gradual and continuous, and the spirit 
of the nation must be prepared for them/' 

After the fiasco on Kennington Common the 
Press indulged in unbrtdled ridicule. 

The, Spectator} — “ The adventure^ of Monday 
were a great lessoKi to the Chartists and their ^ 
more turbulent allies among the working classes. 
They had challenged the Government and the 
friends of order to a trial ^of strength ; and their 
own display was a pitiable exposure of weakness. 

‘‘ Of the genuine Chaftfsts, we believe that they 
are, on the whole, the elite of the working men — 
the most intelligent, the best informed, the most 
inspired by a manly ambition. The doctrines they 
uphold are not absolutely irrational ; but we will 
venture to say that something very far short of 
the ‘ six points ' would disarm all the bitterness 
of the true Chartist. , If he saw in the Legislature 
any sincere disposition to consider the interests, the 

V 

* April 15th, 1848. 
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qpinion, and the wishes of the working classes, he 
would be satisfied.” 

The Times . — “When we urged upon the Govern- 
ment and the metropolis the wisdom .of an over- 
powering amd conclusive display against the 
threateners, of the brand and tjie sword, we 
were careful to observe that such a course, being 
the duty and interest-, of all,, compromised the 
opinions of none, amd that every *point of the 
‘Charter' was a fair subject of discussioiT. • That 
language we have ever »held, and ^yell we know 
that if we forget it we should be forgotten by 
this country. 

^ “A new move has been made by fifty Radical 
members, comprising* extension of suffrage, equit- 
able arrangement of taxation, and a reduction of 
expenditure. We are prepared to ‘go along with 
these gentlemen' on the fir^t and third questions, 
but are a little doubtful about the second. .They 
have only to announce not so much a projector's a 
definite line of action, and they will sCt once take 
the wind from mischievous and disorderly Chartist 
agitation, and secure the -concurrence of a large and 
respectable party.' ” ^ . • 

PurCth, January to June* 1^48 : — 

(1) Picture of British working men with huge 
roll inscribed Charter calling at house. Small 
butler says — “ My mistress says she hopes you 
won't call a meeting of her •creditors, but if you 
will leave your bill in the usual \Yay, it shall be 
properly attended to.'' Not so very unreasonable ! 
Eh.^^ 

(2) Man carrying trunk Avith words on it—* 

1 April 17 th, 1848. 
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Reduced Expenditure ; Extension of Suffrage ; 
Redress of Grievances. Punch, as special con- 
stable, says: “Now, young fellow, these are not 
times for loitering. if you don’t keep moving, 
you and I shall fall out'.” v 

(3) British Jion in cage; Lord John Russell, 
keeper; Punch with budget of Chartists’ demands. 

J. Russell — “ Hullo, I have been acleep. Why, 
what’s o’clock.” 

Punoft — “ O, I’ll let you know .what’s o’clock ! It’s 
high time he, was fed ; apd these are the things to 
give him.” 

(4) Magistrate sitting at desk ; seedy-looking 

agitator standing before him— , 

Mob Orator — “ Tell me. Minion ; is it the inten- 
tion of your proud masters at all hazards to 'prevent 
our demonstrations.” 

Magistrate {blandly]f — “Yes, sir.” 

Mob Orator — “ Then know. Oh Myrmidon, of 
tha brutal «Whigs, that I shall go home to tea, and 
advise my comrades to do the same.” 

Most of the Liberal organs, in the country are 
inclined to agree with some of the demands of the. 
Charter, but all them ridicule the occurrences 
attending the meeting" to Kennington Cbmmon 
and the monster petition ; while the Conservative 
organs talk of special constables and oak cudgels. 
Probably the chief effect of the Press at this period 
was to instil the great principle that in England 
we advance slowly and steadily, and that forcible 
revolutionary actions will not only be suppressed 
by force, but will 4IS0 alienate all sympathy from 
the cause advocated. 
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Section V. — The Crimean War 

The main point we wish to demonstrate in the 
relation of the Press influence to the q.ction of the 
Government ^t this period is the spontaneous and 
unanimous demand for war which followed the battle 
of Sinope. Before that event the popular sentiment 
had been moderate and*calm in high degree. ‘‘ It 
was first thrown into* excitement by the destruction 
of the Turkish flee^ at Sinope ; which being simply 
a military coup, was un4pr some unknown code of 
sentiment branded as a massacre.”^ . The Quarterly 
Review ^ explains at length the attempt of Russia to 
restore the powers of the Greek •bishops and priests 
in Turkey, and thus preserve all the abuses “which 
the r^ferms promulgated by the Porte and urged 
upon it by England and France as the only means 
of conciliating its Christian^ subjects and of pre- 
serving its existence as an Empire afe intjended 
to remove. It is pbvious that such claims as these 
could not for a moment be admitted, •and that we 
are as much calle<4 upon to resist them for the 
sake of the balance of -power in Europe and of 
civilisation, as Turkey is obliged to. do for the 
preservation of her very •existence.’’ 

The Edinburgh Review, January, 1854, art. 
viii., thinks that the chief cause of the troubles 
in Turkey is the Koran, the fundamental law of 
the Empire. “The Christian populations of the 
east have no intention to change one oppressive 
form of government for another ; and though they 
may borrow the aid of the Russians to shake off 

^ Gladstone’s “ Gleanings of past years^” vol. i. p. 113. 

^ December, 1853, art. viii., by Mr H. Lagord. 
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the yoke of the Turks, they are not more dispose^ 
to be the subject of the Czar than of the Sultan.” 
If Russia continues aggressive we must make war 
“ for preserving the eqailibrium of Europe and for 
guarding against a dangerous extension of the 
European domipions of Russia.” , ‘ 

These brief abstracts exemplify the spirit which 
the leading politicians of the* day wished to inculcate 
among the thbughtful of the nation. How far the 
religious ‘question, and how far the accepted doctrine 
that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire must be 
maintained in order to ensure the balance of power 
in Europe affected them it is difficult to say. 

Tire cartoons \vl Punch at the end of 1853 anfl 
the beginning of 1854 well t'epresent the gradual 
development of feeling, and will serve to recall the 
history of the period to the reader’s mind. 

(1) The Russian bear in full dress uniform 
covered with the imperial Crown and holding his 
head. The face has a look of pain. “A bear with 
a sore head.*’ 

(2) Lord Aberdeen, as a circu,s performer, standing 
on two horses draped with the union jack and driving 
a team of others labelled Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
all of which are pulling in* different directions* 

Punch, in private box to her Majesty : “ Really, 
this is very slow.” 

“ Aberdeen in his unpopular Act of the Courier 
at St Petersburg.” 

(3) Lord Aberdeen sitting on a keg of gunpowder 
smoking the pipe of peace. 

(4) Lord Aberd^^en, as a policeman, leaning 
sullenly against a wall and Mr Punch touching 
him with his stick and pointing to a street row. 
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A — b — n. “ I shan’t interfere till they call 
murder.” 

(5) A large amount of snow, labelled public 
opinion, falling from a ^housetop on to Lord 
Aberdeen and 'crushing bis hat. 

“ The compliments of the season to my Lord 
Aberdeen!” 


After Sinope 

% • 

(6) A French and English Admiral carrying a 
Turkish officer in* a Sedan chair and a Russian 
officer in the distance saying — “Wfell, as long as 
they help him like that I don’t mind.” Oughtn’t 
the Turk to be imich obliged, to his kind friends 
Tor their prompt and.generous assistance ? 

(7) y\. jack tar in the midst of a fierce naval 
battle proceeding to load a gun. “ Salute the 
Rooshians."* Aye, aye, Sir.U 

(8) Lord Aberdeen trying to hold back the 
British Lion, which is depicted with n:\3.ne and tail 
erect struggling furiously to free itself. , What” it has 
come to. Aberdeen — “ I must let him go.” 

After the battle of Sinope, the Times, which had 
hitherto been rather on the side of the Peace Party, 
thus speaks : “ Having <|xhausfed every means that 
forbearance and ingenuity could suggest for the 
restoration of peace, but having at the same time 
pledged the honour and the naval forces of England 
to bring this dispute to a svtccessful termination by 
other means, if all negotiations for peace should fail, 
it would be unworthy of the posit?on we occupy in 
the world, and the peculiar obligations we have con- 
tracted in this question to hesitate when the course 
is clear before us. . . . The Emperor of Russia, 
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who began this war without a pretext, is carrying 
it on without disguise, and it therefore becomes the 
imperative duty of the four Powers, who have so 
recently recorded their determination to put an end 
to it, to take all the measures which Ih^t object may 
demand.”*' 

“ The Cabinets of France and England were 
never more thoroughly agreed upon ijhe course it 
has become necessary to pursue, and the fleets of 
the two. Rations are probably all ready in the Black 
Sea to give effect if necessary to the additional 
instructions they will shortly receive.” ® 

The Spectator . — “ The cause of the present war, 
and the origin of the quarrel, ^are distinct things. 
The quarrel began, as we have already said, with 
the P'rench squabble about holy places ; lyit the 
cause, the only cause, the well understood cause, 
why England and France take up arms to resist 
Russia^ is tire arbitrary and lawless perseverance of 
that. Power ,,in assertmg rights over an independent 
empire, and treating that empire as if it were her* 
own.” * 

The Daily News blames 1;he (Government and the 
Times for no,t having their eyes open earlier, and 
takes credit to itself for. having always called for 
firm armed intervention although it hates war.^ 

The Morning Post.— ' It is time indeed that we 
should be roused to action, if we are to prevent the 
recurrence of similar disasters (Sinope) ; and there 
can hardly exist a doubt' that the admirals with their 
forces will have ‘by this entered, and are now in full 
command of the Black Sea.” ® 

December 13th. ^ December 24th. ^ February 25th, 1854. 

^ December 14th. ® December 14th. 
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The Morning Chronicle, — “Justice is sometimes, 
aS in the present instance, supported by superior 
force. The Emperor of Russia has been plainly 
told that, whatever delay or reserve may be imposed 
on the great Powers by their anxious and avowed 
solicitude for peace, the war shall not ^ terminate 
in that territorial aggrandisement Vhich probably 
formed his only motive^ for disturbing the general 
tranquillity.”^ * ^ ’ 

*The provincial Press sings the same song ; we 
will quote from half a dozen organs selected at 
random. ’ ^ ’ 

The Bristol Gazette. — “ This proceeding on the 
part of Russia alters the position pf affairs ; hitfierto 
tHe. Czar has protested that he was only pursuing 
a defen^sive course in his occupation of the prin- 
cipalities, but this attack on the Turkish navy is 
directly aggressive, and riiust call the allies of that 
Power into action.” ^ 

Birmingham Mercury. — “ Our wooden walls lie 
kile before Constantinople, while the very wrong 
is being done which they were sent to prevent. 
Verily, we are unserviceable allies; verily, we are 
worthless protectors ; verily, we are a degraded 
nation.”^ . * 

Liverpool Chronicle. — “ This incident is of the 
highest political importance. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any common agreement of the four Powers 
which would not embrace such an eventuality ‘as 
tfiat of an attack of the Russians upon the coasts 
of the Sultan's territories.’”^ 

Manchester Guardian. — “ It never should be 

^ December 14th. ^ December 14th. ^ December 17th. 

^ December 17th. « 
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forgotten that a time will come when all nations 
of the world, and all the people who belong to 
them, will forget their old hostilities and forgive 
every peculiarity which is indigenous to any soil. 
It is not fhe way to ^cure this • result to allow 
an ambitious emperor to absorb nations and make 
the world his footstool.” ^ ‘ 

Newcastle Guardian . — “Surely these events will 
quicken the £q)athe‘tic, the bulpab^y slow movements 
of the Spltan’s allies. We have now war in earnest, 
and unless France and Englartd take the field at 
once, there is* no hope for'the Ottoman Empire.” * 
7'rewman’s Exeter Flymg Post . — “ If England be 
really in earnest, jier guns mpst take the place of 
‘notes,’ and her warriors supe^-sede diplomatists.” 

Such language as this, spoken in every quarter 
of the kingdom, would have at once two distinct 
effects ; it would infqjrm the people that war was 
absolutely jiecessary and inevitable, and it would 
tell the Ministers that the nation in^sted on war. 
So '‘here w,e have perhaps thd best example in 
history of the Press forming public opinion, and 
at the same time forcing Ministers to act upon 
the sentiment which it had itself created. Without 
wishing to criticisfc eitj;ier the policy whicli. forced 
war upon us, or the subsequent results, we are 
entitled to declare that the action of the Press 
stimulated the action of the Cabinet, and stopped 
the shilly-shallying policy which had for so long 
been pursued. • 


^ December 28th. 


2 December 17th. 


^ December 22nd. 



CHAPTER IX 

« 

THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS-^1860-1899 

. Section I. — Presetit Condition 

The great increase. in the political • power of the 
Press during the last third of the century ;s chiefly 
due to three causes— ( i the abolition of the Stamp 
Duties, which was enacted in i86i, enables publishers 
to bring the price of newspapers within the reach of 
the slenderest purse ; (2) compulsory education, in- 
stituted in 1870, ertsures that everyone can read 
them;, and (3) the Franchise Acts of 1867 and 
1884 permit the readers to register their opinions 
at the polling booths. But the influence of the Press 
is always so intermingled with other forces, e.^. 
the characters of statesmen, thf exigencies of p^rty 
'politics, and the thoughts and passions of the public, 
that it is impossible to isolate and weigh it in a 
balance as a chemist js able to recover and ac- 
curately estimate every ingredient in tlie most com- 
plex mixture. The first* and chief function of the 
Press is, of course, to collect and disseminate news 
of events, negotiations and speeches, for the know- 
ledge of Imperial politics possessed by the public is 
practically limited to the information acquired from 
the newspapers, but we are fiot concerned here with 
the subject of reporting, and we will dismiss it with 
the observation that the speed and accuracy with 
which it is performed is one of* the most remarkable 
of the phenomena of modern civilisation. 

2 A 
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The number of newspapers, magazines, reviews 

and periodicals published in the United Kingdom' 

has increased with extraordinary rapidity, until, in 

the present year, it reaches the total of about 5000, 

of which rather more thanthalf are newspapers. 

But not 'Only has the number increased but {he 

size also, so that,^ whereas in 1887 the totcil number 

of printed pages supplied by the daily Press in 

London was looo, in 1897 the^e were 1700, or an 

increase of over 60 per cent.^ 

Several periodicals and reviews have been started 

which deal largely with political subjects, of which 

the chief are the Contemporaiy^ established in 

1866, , the Fortnightly in 1865, the Nineteenth 

Century in 1877, and the National in 1883. Of 

the best known newspapers, the Pall Mall Gazette 

started in 1865, and the Echo in 1868, the Daily 

Mail being the youngest of all. 

In London there* are now 21 morning and 11 

evening dailies, and their political^ complexion is 

as follows: Neutral, 11; Independent, 5; Unionist,' 

4 ; Conservative, 5 ; Liberal, 4 ; Radical, 2 ; Anti- 

Radical, I. 

' « 

An analysis of the political opinions of the pro- 
vincial dailies give^ the^fpllowing result: Morning 
dailies — Independent, 28 ; Liberal, 28 ; Conserva- 
tive, 14; Neutral, 10; National, 2. Evening 
dailies — Liberal, 51; Conservative, 28; Inde- 
pendent, 23; NeutraJ., ii; Unionist, i. 

In Ireland there are 7 Conservative, 7 Liberal, 
3 National, 2 Independent, and i Neutral dailies.^ 
Besides these, there are a large number of 

^ Speech by Lord Rosebery. Times, May 4th, 1 899. 

^ Compiled from the “ Newspaper Press Directory,” 1899. 
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newspapers published once, twice, or three times 
a week. 

The number of individuals described in the 
Census of 1891 as journalists, authors, and edi- 
tors is 5111 males and* 660 females; and 2374 
males and 127 females are described ds reporters 
or shorthand writers ; but a large number of con- 
tributors to, reviews and newspapers — especially to 
the more serious oiies — could not describe them- 
selves as professional writers. The ancftiymity of 
the Press is one of the chief causes of its strength, 
for the arguments and principles advocated must be 
judged entirely on their merits, and the “faith in 
authority” element *is entirely absent. • 

But although man?)' political articles are written 
by prij/ate gentlemen whose names would carry 
no weight with the public, and whose connection 
with the Press is often itot suspected by their 
most intimate friends, many others' would un- 
doubtedly exert a^ greater influence if their authors’ 
"names were known. Nevertheless, aff the present 
time the editors and writers of the leading London 
dailies have a greater power to influence the policy 
of the Government than any body of. men outside 
the Cabinet, and the combined action of the Press 
is nearly as important as that of the House of 
Commons. The Press may be regarded as ful- 
filling politically three important functions, (i) It 
acts as a critic of Governments ; (2) it instructs 
both the Government and* the world at large as 
to the condition of the public mind at home and 
abroad ; (3) it explains to the people what the 
action of the Government means and how it 
should be received, organises and* represses waves 
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of popular emotion, and explains the arguments 
for and against the measures submitted for de- 
cision at elections. 

We need ijot dwell on the function of the Press 
as a reflector of public •opinion for fwo reasons. 
First, becalise we are only dealing here with the 
influence of the Press, and secondly, because the 
reading public are fiar more- influenced, in political 
matters by their newspapers than are the editors 
by the optoions of the people. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible, except on occ^asions of great excite- 
ment, when meetings are held all over the country, 
for an editor to know what his readers do think 
on any particular question, although he may form 
an accurate idea of the general principles which 
they embrace. , 

Lord Palmerston, who was steadily attacked by 
the Times throughout Ms early career at the Foreign 
Office, ^ thus "writes : “ Though the 7Vw^.s»does, and 
intends to do much, mischief, yet that mischief is 
often very temporary and much limited. That* 
paper often takes a line in hopes of being followed 
by public opinion, but when it finds that public 
opinion goes another way, it changes its career 
and follows public opinroc.” • 

We have not space here to examine the influence 
of the Press in forming the popular opinion of the 
characters of eminent men, and suffice it to say that 
nearly every public personage has complained at 
some time of being treated unfairly. But there is 
no doubt that t^e Press, as a rule, confines itself to 
criticism of the actions of which it has certain know- 
ledge, and rarely ventures to impute motives to 
anyone. * 
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^ As political organs, the newspapers remain fairly 
constant to the party they support, but on questions 
of national importance, such as the Crimean War 
and the Home Rule Bill of 1885, nearly the whole 
of them may incline oneVay, We must therefore 
alk)w for Jjias on most occasions, ajthough the chief 
journals at the present time show greater indepen- 
dence of party than at any other period. Again, we 
piust remember that the ordinary ihdividual, as a 
rule, rftads only the one newspaper wlfioh is the 
organ of his party, an(4 therefore tlje power of the 
Press to make converts is greatly diminished. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark that the circula- 
J:ion of a newspaper does not to any great ‘degree 
depend upon its pblitics, for, whereas the Times 
possesses the most political weight, the Daily 
Telegraph, being written, in a light chatty style, 
has the greatest circulatiorf. Many evening news- 
papers are bought in order to discover the latest 
winner, or the results of football and crieket matches, 
but all of them devote some space tJ notes on im- 
portant political events, and it is these short remarks 
which are likely to be* read and remembered, and 
handed on in conversation. ^ • 

Wd niifst also remeSnber ^that all the organs 
are entirely dependent upon their subscribers and 
advertisements, and are not now in any way sub- 
sidised by the Government. The leading writers 
of politics for the Press are usually men who are 
either practising politicians or who are frequently 
in the society of politicians, and in many cases 
they have had experience of^ reporting debates. 

They are independent both of party whips and.of 
constituents, and since the circulation of the news- 
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papers to which they contribute usually depends, 
upon other considerations than their articles, they 
are allowed a fairly free hand by the editors so 
long as they uphold the general principles professed 
by the journal. < 

We have in thp last two chapters drawn, attention 
chiefly to the function of the Press as a political 
educator, and as a. creator' of publio sentiment, 
which influences the action of 'Ministers, and here 
we intend to examine more especially its direct 
criticism on governmental actions, and the re- 
sulting effects on ministerial policy at home and 
abroad, and on public opinion as evinced at 
general elections arid other times. . 

It is obviously impossible to estimate the exact 
influence of the Press on ministerial action, 'unless 
its opinions are almost unanimous, but we can give 
a few examples in which the influence and the re- 
sulting, action can be absolutely connect^ together. 

As , an e'.^ample of the Press criticising the 
details of a measure while it was debated in the 
House of Commons, we will taVe the Reform Bill 
of 1867; as an example where the Press showed 
a general non-polil;ical approval, the Education 
Act of 1870; and ,as an' example of an almost 
unanimous condemnation of a ministerial scheme, 
the Home Rule measure of 1886. Finally, we 
will discuss the influence of the Press on questions 
of foreign affairs. 

Section II. — The Reform Bill of 1867 

The Times has no, sympathy either for lawless- 
ness or attempts to overawe the Legislature by a 
display of thousands of working men in a “ demon- 
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stratioii,” but does not agree with coercion, and 
thinks it was a mistake to close the gates of 
Hyde Park on July 23rd, 1866.^ But that the 
working men, under the guidance of. the Reform 
League, toojc a more irttelligent interest in the 
proceedings than usual is prove(^ by 'a meeting 
held a year later “to protest against the attempt 
of the House o^ Lordp to roja the lodger of his 
franchise.” • 

'J'hrdlighout th^ whole period during tlie discus- 
sion of the Bill, the I^ress criticises clause after 
clause, even to the most minute details. 

The Times is in favour of cumulative voting. 
“ As we recognise fhe dangers to liberty and good 
government involved in the transformation of the 
Housa of Commons into an assembly of members 
elected by the majority pf votes of large constitu- 
encies, we protest against* the infatuation of dis- 
regarding the true method of reconcilihg th^ law of 
progress with the, preservation iof the representative 
character of the House of Commons.”' It proceeds 
to advise “ Mr A^derly and those who are of 
his opinion to examine seriously the novelty of 
cumulative voting which he denounced last 
night.*’ 2 • • * * 

The Edinburgh Review attacks Mr Bright’s 
methods outside the House of Commons and his 
communistic speeches. Argues that the Bill of 
last session, i.e. Russell’s Bill, did not admit the 
unenfranchised to a preponderating^ share of power, 
and did not give supremacy “ to incompetent 
numbers over property and intelligence, even 
assuming that all the strata of society below the 
1 July 24th, 1866. 2 Times^ July 2nd, 1867. 
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^lo occupiers are impenetrable to reason and to 
moral influences.” The writer agrees with Mr 
Gladstone “that every man who is not presumably 
incapacitated, by some ► consideration of personal 
unfitness or of political danger is , morally en- 
titled to come , within the pale of the^ Constitu- 
tion.” 1 

The Quarterly Review says: “As we write, the 
House of Cortimons finds itself in the strange pre- 
dicament 'of having to choose between the 'Radical 
policy of a Conservative leader, and the less violent 
proposals of Mr 'Gladstone and Mr Bright. What- 
ever its issue there is yet no cause for despondency, 
far less for despah. Never was there a period 
in which real Conservative principles were more 
firmly rooted in the hearts and minds of th« great 
body of the people. ” ^ 

The Saturday Review thinks that “in its main 
design,. and general scope it is a verjf good Bill. 
With^househpld suffrage in boroughs, 2^ 2 rating 

franchise in countries and a .^10 qualification for 
lodgers, everyone will have a vote who can desire 
or use a vote properly, and several hundred thou- 
sands will have vote,s who can do neither.” ® 

The Spectator, on the' Other hand, thus speaks : 
“ As far as we can see, almost wherever it is effective 
in the one direction, it is just where it ought to have 
been effective in the other. Where the ‘guarantee’ 
may perhaps work tO" secure the middle class in 
their present supremacy, it is where the working 
class is most intelligent, and might most benefici- 
ally command the constituency, where the ‘popular 
privilege’ is most effectually conferred, it is where 


^ January 1867, art. ix. 


3 July 13th, 1867. 


^ April 1867, art. xi. 
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the people on whom it is conferred will be most 
likely to abuse it.” ^ 

The Daily News contents itself with the state- 
ment that what is good in .the Bill ha^ come from 
Mr Gladstoivi. Throughbut the country the Con- 
servatives, accept the Bill in a half-hehrted way, 
.while the Liberals openly exult at the acceptance of 
their doctrines b^j their, opponents. The action of 
t^e Press during 1866 and the following year, com- 
bined with the agitation of the Refornf Teague, 
clearly proved to Minisljsrs that the ^country would 
have no fancy franchise but a elear, open and 
straightforward measure, based on broad democratic 
principles. Mr GlAdstone’s modifications ©f the 
Conservative Bill wfere, in most cases, supported 
by the ‘political organs of both sides, and everyone 
was greatly relieved when the measure became law. 


Section III. — The Education Dill of 1870 

r 

This Bill was not accompanied by any great 
amount of excitenjent in the country, and was 
received by the Press generally with approval. 

The Quarterly Review . — “ Let us sap.y of it, that it 
seems* to Ifave been corBcdived in a generous and 
manly spirit and intended to give effect to the 
public will on a question in respect to which the 
public has had a large experience, and on which 
it has made up its mind.”* It agrees that com- 
pulsory attendance is necessary but says : “ The 
Conservative party is ready to accept other provi- 
sions of the Bill which it cannot be expected to 
view with favour, but only as the condition of this-i— 
^ March 9th, 1867. 
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that in making secular instruction universal the 
place of religion in our schools shall remain un- 
disturbed.” ^ 

The Satur.day Reviem supports the Bill and states 
that “ In its frank recoJ>^nition of voluntary and 
denominational ^schools, the Bill appro:^imates* to 
the principle of the Education Union; in its recog- 
nition of rates and, compulsion, ^t is cat one with' 
the Education League ; in its mode of dealing 
with the religious difficulty, it ^occupies af' middle 
point between, the two.”^ r 

The Spectatorr opines that ‘‘ the Education Bill 
has all the criteria of a perfect measure.” ** 

The only point ‘of contention was that of re- 
ligious or secular instruction, and on this point the 
Press, in most cases, followed the party leaders, but 
on the whole conveys the impression that it was 
not in favour of any sebtarian or dogmatic religious 
instruction. ’ ^ 


Section IV, — Home Rule 

I 

Never in history has a statesman received such 
an unqualified rebu^ as did Mr Gladstone in 1886. 
Not only did his chief ferfpporters secede fr6m his 
party, but practically the whole of the London, 
and most pf the provincial Press, condemned his 
Home Rule scheme in unqualified terms. 

Mr Justin McCarthy states that seven years pre- 
viously Mr Gladstone suggested to him, through 
the medium of Mr James Knowles, that he should 
write an article in one of the great London reviews, 
putting the case for Home Rule fairly before the 

i 

^ April 1870, art. vi. ^ February 19th, 1870. ^ February 19th, 1870. 
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English public.^ In December, 1880, Mr M'Carthy 
published an article in the Nineteenth Century 
entitled, “ Ireland in ’48 and Ireland now.”. This 
article is a short history of. the agitation in 1848 
and the land .legislation shice, but it only vaguely 
hints at H^me Rule towards the enc^ of the article. 

. But however long Mr Gladstone had been study- 
ing the question, ,there*.can be, no doubt his con- 
version came as a great surprise to mdst people, and 
it w,as i»ot until IVJarch 5th, 1886, that flie Press 
Association stated, “ on tlje most reliable authority,” 
that Mr Gladstone would make some proposal to 
Parliament with regard to Home Rule for Ireland 
pyre and simple. On the 13th 'a Cabinet Council 
was held, in which the scheme was unfolded, and 
Lord Hartington at once resigned, and Messrs 
Chamberlain and Trevelyan followed suit, but were 
asked to reconsider the questfon. 

On April 8th Mr Gladstone brought m his 
scheme in the I-Jlouse of Commons.^ Its main 
points were: (i) that the Irish Members were 
not to sit in the Imperial Parliament; (2) that 
the Irish Parliament was to have complete con- 
trol over the internal taxation.^ but (3) that the 
Custonis afid Excise vHet'e to be collected by 
officers of the Imperial Government. 

At once the scheme was most violently attacked 
on all sides, but we will first* quote from the Daily 
News, which possesses the proud distinction of . being 
the only London morning new’spaper which supported 
Mr Gladstone, although its tone was by no means 
eulogistic or congratulatory: ^ • 

“The details of the measure are open to large 

1 “The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” Justin McCarthy, p. 324. 
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modifications in committee ; but its principle is that 
of reconciling local freedom with Imperial unity. 
How far it succeeds in doing this opinions will 
necessarily pilfer; but .there will be no opinion as 
to its largeness and completeness ,as a Magna 
Charta of the Jrish people. We trust that they 
may so regard it, and that Mr Gladstone may 
have the supreme .privilege of qfownyig the great 
work of his life by once and for ever reconciling 
the Irish people to the English conneetion, by 
showing to them that t^ie unity of the Empire 
is compatible with that self-government for which 
they long.”^ 

The Times says : “ Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule 
scheme already stands decisively condemned by the 
public opinion of the country.” ^ %■ 

This was no mere general statement, for we find 
that not only did thd whole of the Conservative 
Press, oppdse the Home Rule schfeme, but the 
mout^impotrtant of .the Liberal prgans also. The 
Daily Chronicle and the Pall Mall, in London, and 
such important provincial Li]peral papers as the 
Birmingham Daily Post, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Scotsman, the ^ Glasgow Herald, the Northern 
Whig, Belfast, Londonderry Stand&rd, s^;rongly 
objected to the scheme. Even some of the 
Nationalist organs, the Freemans Journal and the 
Belfast Morning News, for example, grumbled at 
the financial clauses. • 

The chief objections to the scheme can con- 
veniently be stated by quotations from the news- 
papers during the early part of the year and before 
the general election in July. 

1 April 9th, 1886. 


^ April loth, 1886. 
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The Saltirday Review . — “ Taxed without repre- 
sentation, carefully excluded from any share in the 
management of the Empire, yet managed and 
restricted and confined in pvery direction by the 
Imperial Go'\^erhment, with the taxgatherer always 
at the doors collecting rent, and with the' agreeable 
memory that the rent is paid to what has osten- 
tatiously proclaimed itself a foreign Government, 
in which Ireland has no voice and which has, 
as far a£ it dared^ washed its hands ctf.her, it 
is impossible to imagine^ a creation of the politi- 
cal dreamer so mischievous, so a.nomalous, so 
humiliating to one party, so pregnant with 
danger to the other, as Mr ‘Gladstone’s • New 
Ireland.” ^ • 

The JEdinburgh Review points out that all the 
arguments urged against the repeal of the union in 
the reformed parliament in ^833, when O’Connell’s 
motion was defeated by 428 to 40 votes, are .appli- 
cable now. The difference bet^yeen tha^ period and 
this is mainly that Mr Parnell draws his supplies of 
money from America. “ The whole agitation is 
kept up at the expense of the Irish- Americans, and 
it is the form in which they are pleased to display 
their hostility to the country.” 

“ Recent disclosures have sliown that he (Mr 
Gladstone) has acted in abject subserviency to the 
Irish party, and that the scheme presented to the 
country in the name of Mr Gladstone was in reality 
the measure of Mr Parnell himself.” 

The Liberal leaders after imputing with horror 
a political connection between the Tories and the 
Parnellites form an alliance themselves. “ To U3 
1 April 24th, 1886. 
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this transaction appears to be the most scandalous 
and immoral in our parliamentary history.” ^ * 

The Quarterly Review describes how Mr Parnell 
resolved to support cpnservatism in the General 
Election of 1885, and hew Mr Gladstone appealed 
passionately for a majority over both combined. 
“ It will be a vital danger to the country and the 
Empire, at a time when the d^eman^pl of Ireland 
for large powers of self-gover»nment is to be dealt . 
with, if. there is not in Parliament a party totally 
independent of the Irish vote.” 

As soon as Mr Gladstone discovered he had not 
a majority without the Parnellites, whispers were 
heard, that he intended to bring in a measure of 
Home Rule, and Lord Hartington, Mr Chamber- 
lain, and Sir George Trevelyan resignecl. The 
article proceeds to point out the objections to 
Home Rule in strong* terms.^ 

The Pall Mall Gazette . — “ The Liberal party as 
a whole arc wnlling to give Ireland a Legislature 
and an Executive of her own, but Liberals are no£ 
prepared to burn down their own house in order to 
roast Paddy’s pig. In other words, we are willing 
to create a r\jsw subordinate Parliament- — we are not 
willing to destroy the Imperial Parliament as it at 
present exists. . . . As long as this is a central 
and vital feature of the Bill we have no option but 
to offer it the strenuous opposition with which we 
would confront any other attempt to dismember our 
Imperial heritage.” ® * 

The Daily Chronicle. — “ Home Rule would cause 
Anarchy and confusion, would paralyse the benign 
j^ritish law, and disgust and drive away from her 
1 July 2nd, 1886, art* xi. - July 1886, art. x. * April 9th, 1886. 
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shores every decent citizen and every ounce of gold 
now invested in the country.” ^ 

The Daily Telegraph. — “ Every point of the 
treaty between the two countries will form a subject 
for perpetual strife between England and Ireland. 
The poorer country will complain of everything — of 
the amounf of her contributions, of the retention of 
her Customs Houses, of the interference with her 
judiciary, of the resti;ictrons in her rights to main- 
tafn arnifd forces. Her agitators will never want 
materials while a single rag of restriction remains, 
and the Irish Ministers* who profegs' content will 
at once become unpopular.”® 

The Sunday newspapers which opposed the 
sdheme were the Sunday Times, Observer, Lloyd's, 
Weekly Despatch, People, Referee, and the News of 
the World, while the Weekly Times and Reynolds 
gave it a qualified support. • 

In the provinces the Birmingham Daily Post 
thus spoke : “ Home Rule in the sens^ of estjib- 
Hshing an Irish Legislature withdimited powet^ and 
with amendments adequate to the maintenance of 
the union, may be conceded ; but Home Rule, plus 
an enormous subsidy involving the ultirnate addition 
of a fifth to, our National Debt^ has no chance of 
being listened to, much less of b^ing accepted.” ® 

The Manchester Guardian thinks that the Govern- 
ment scheme lacks stability. “ Let th^ Irish be 
represented in the British .Parliament, but let 
their representation be small.” It agrees with 
Mr Chamberlain in his objection* to an Irish 
Parliament of their own without representation at 
Westminster. It does not agfee with a National 

f July 2nd, 1886. * April 9th, 1886, *April 12th, 1886. 
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Council. “To talk of a Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, if a real Federation is mearft, 
is, if we may say so without disrespect, nonsense.” ^ 
The Liverpool Courier protests against the one man 
despotism “ which has b^n set up, and so strikingly 
exhibited in regard to this question. Lord Harting- 
ton is right in* thus protesting against' the moral 
competence of the present. Parliament to deal with 
a question which was studioi^^ly* withheld from the 
knowledge of the country, and there can JjardlyTae 
two opinions as to the accuracy of his assumption 
that, if Mr Gfadstone had 'outlined his scheme in the 
speeches he made to the electors of Midlothian, he 
would have been the means of. returning the Tories 
to Parliament with a large, majority. Anything 
more unconstitutional, anything more politically 
immoral, it is difficult to conceive than Mr Glad- 
stone’s conduct since* the opening of the season, 
and it is well that the picture should have been 
sketched by Lord Hartington instead of by a 
politifcal rival.” ^ ' • 

The Dublin Evening Mail was opposed strongly 
to Home Rule, and attack,ed Gladstone’s Manifesto 
particularly.. It proceeds to point out that the cry 
of the election is uhity of,all classes, and sinjc minor 
differences to preserve the Union. And then it 
violently attacks Parnell and Gladstone for lying : 
“We may'be sure that the struggle which was begun 
by the Home Rulers, with evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering, will go on, ‘and end in the same way.” ® 
The Scoism'an apologises for differing from Mr 
Gladstone, but is inclined to follow Lord Hartington. 
Jt thinks Mr Gladsfbne was bound to bring in some 
' April 12th, i886. * ® April 12th, 1886. ® June 30th, 1886. 
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measure, “’but not one that violated his own condi- 
Ifions. He contends that the unity of the Empire 
would not be weakened or destroyed if his measure 
were adopted. He sees shadowy bonds which are 
not visible to the unaccustomed eye, and that most 
assuredly would not hold Ireland if she got what he 
proposes tb give her. If Ireland Ras an Indepen- 
dent Parliament with only limited restraints, if she 
has full power of Itaj^ation, except over customs and 
excise, within her own bounds; if .she has die control 
of the judges and magistrates and civil service ; if, 
above all, she is denied* all voice jrf the Imperial 
Parliament, there is nothing left but the Crown, and 
to maintain it as a. bond woulcj most likely, mean 
i^ar.” ' 

We have quoted the newspapers at great length, 
partly to show that the . tone, although extremely 
decided, was judicious and feasonable, and lacked 
in a very high degree mere party rancour and 
personal abuse, and partly to show how^the opigion 
•of the country -^as created which converted a 
Liberal majority of 84 into a Unionist majority 
of 123 six months ^fter, for no event or measure 
demonstrates the evolution of the power of the 
Press ^o well as a comparisorf between its influ- 
ence at the Act of Union and* at the attempt to 
repeal it eighty-six years after. 

A great portion of the Liberal Press u^idoubtedly 
merely followed Lord Hartington and Mr Chamber- 
lain, but still there is an independent ring about the 
utterances of most of the newspajjers, and their 
opinions clearly proved to Mr Gladstone that the 
country would neither consenf to the exclusion of 

^ April 1 2th. 

2 B 
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the Irish members from Parliament, nor allow the 
Protestant minority of Ulster to be oppressed by 
the rest of Ireland, so in 1892 the measure of Home 
Rule laid before the country was essentially different 
to that of 1886, in the important fact that the Irish 
members were to be retained at Westminster. A 
condition suggested to us by the voice of public 
opinion, and which in respect and deference to that 
voice has been adopted by us.*’.^ 

The Uaily News argues that in j886 “the masses 
of the community were not prepared for reform,” 
but that in the six years they have been educated 
up to it, so that people who would not hear at first 
of Home Rule are now asking “what it is like before 
they offer an opinion upon it.”^^ 

The Speaker^ a new Home Rule organ founded in 
1890, frankly states that the question is one of faith 
in the authority of Mr Gladstone. “Beside him 
all other figures, whether in the ranks of friends or 
foe?, are dwarfed into insignificance, and the question 
which is everywhere asked of the elector is whether 
he is for or against Mr Gladstone ? ” ^ 

The Pall Mall Gazette returns to the fold of Mr 
Gladstone. “ The election of 1886 was not a de- 
cision against Mr Gladstone and Home Rule. It 
was a decision for suspension of judgment. ... A 
Liberal victory in the approaching elections w'ould 
mean, not ' that the country had changed its mind, 
but that at last it hadcmade up its mind. And that 
is why, so far as we "can see, the election which 
begins im earndst to-day, is likely to be of supreme 
and of decisive importance.”^ 

^ Mr Gladstone’s Speech at Edinburgh, June 30th, 1892. 

July 1st, 1892.* ^ July 2nd, 1892. ^ July 2nd, 1892. 
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The Saturday Review attacks Mr Gladstone for 
accepting the London programme comprising the 
Labour question (for which he is willing to enter 
into a conference on their vfews), and including the 
flight Hours* Bill.^ 

The Spectator pdints out that '‘<110 proposal to 
leave Irishmen out of the Imperial Parliament had 
been decisively rejected and withdrawn ; the pro- 
posal to make Ireland tributary to England with- 
out givihg Irishmen any influence over the mode 
in which the tribute should be spent/ had been de- 
cisively rejected and withdrawn. And the proposal 
to reserve certain very important subjects, like the 
customs duties, for instance, from the consideration 
of the Irish Parliament, though not decisively re- 
jected iftid withdrawn, had excited so much and so 
increasing an opposition in Ireland, that it was plain 
enough it could not be carried without losing all 
hope of conciliating the Irish people/' ^ ^ 

weeks after it argues that the* Irish Crovernment 
must have a military force at its disposal to main- 
tain order, and thafrwill mean either the conquest 
of Ireland by Ulster, or of Ulster by the rest of 
Ireland.” » ^ ^ • 

The ^rimes . — ‘‘The country will not regard as un- 
important arrangements which will decide whether 
the British nation is to be governed by its own repre- 
sentatives or by a band of Irish cut off from con- 
nection with British politics^^ 'managing their own 
affairs in their own island, and holdimg the, balance 
between parties here.” ^ 

The Daily Chronicle points out that Mr Gladstone 


^ June 4th, 1892. 
® June 4th, 1892. 


!V.pril 23rd, 1892. 
‘‘July 1st, 1892. 
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can only beat the Unionists by the help of every 
Irish and Labour vote. Where Labour has lost 
him one seat it has won him ten ; and the losses are 
in the main due to a vital tactical error which, we are 
happy to think, it is not t?6o late to repair.” 

LloycCs Weekly Newspaper, the chief qrgan of the 
steady artisan, states that all along the line the battle 
has been fought on the London, prog^'amme, since 
“ they (the Gladstonians) knew perfectly well that it 
was hopeless to fight on Home .Rule.” 

“ Throughout the remeyning days of the election 
it will be the mlain object of the Gladstonians to con- 
centrate the attention of the electors upon other 
matters than their" own pet project of Home Rule. 
They know its unattractiveness, and will keep it as 
far as possible in the background.” ^ < 

The Manchester Guardian thinks that excessive 
caution, and dislike of action, are the chief reasons 
why 'the majority of educated peojJle are against 
H'onje Rfile, and* opines that, such people have 
always been wrong in the past “where the average 
sense and conscience of the cou,ntry have been right.”® 

The Glasgow Herald, the Scotsman, the Birming- 
ham Daily Post, ^nd the Northern Whig, Belfast, 
still opposed Hom^e Rule'. We must (ibn elude, then, 
that the retention of the Irish members conciliated 
many of those Liberals who seceded from their party 
in 1886, that the promises to Labour won many 
votes, and that the extraordinary faith in Mr Glad- 
stone returne^i to many who lost it during the first 
shock of surprise at the provisions of his Home Rule 
scheme of 1886. The result of the General Election 
' of 1892 was a majority of 39 in favour of Mr Glad- 

* July 3rd, 1892. ^ July jst, 1893. 
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stone, but that the country was by no means pre- 
pared to accept Home Rule was proved by the 
absence of any demonstration when the Bill was 
thrown out by the Lords, ayd by the large majority 
of Conservatives and Unk)nists who were returned 
in 4895. 

Sectiofi V.-^Tke * Influence of the Press 
* on Poreign Policy 

• * 

This is perhaps the most important of all 
modern political phenomena, and one that threatens 
to revolutionise the art of diplomacy. 

In the first pladfe, the Press, as a medkam of 
otitaining and transmitting information, is un- 
equalled by any Government machinery, although 
the diplomatic reports are necessarily the only 
official ones. Secondly, thtf demand for informa- 
tion, and the anxiety and impatience aroused if 
it is withheld, causes Minister^ in m^ny cases to 
•publish a report of their negotiations early in 
order that the country may know the exact truth. 
Thirdly, the open discussion of all questions is 
more likely to result in a compromise than if the 
countries concerned are .worked up into patriotic 
fury by vague rumours, and have very little concep- 
tion of the true arguments on the questions at 
issue. The objections to the Press taking a 
prominent part in the discussions of foreign affairs 
are (i) that popular patriotic passion may be raised 
by sensational headlines and street cries,* but this 
objection will probably soon be rendered nugatory 
by excessive familiarity with such reports, for ey;.esp 
now a “ rumour of war ” and “ preparations in the 
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dockyards ” move most of us as little as “ all the 

winners” or “sensational divorce case”; {2) the 

publication of the often necessarily rapid changes 

in ministerial policy tends to cause the public to 

lose faith in the Ministers, but “faith in authority ” 

is at the best a poor substitute for reason, anc^ in 

time the public will be as highly educated in 

diplomatic usages as they are now in the elements 

of constitutional law, and Ayill' understand how 

impossihlt it is to take and maintain a ^ogmafic 

stand on questions of foreign policy. 

The manner jn which fhe Press influences the 

Foreign Policy of the Government may be described 

conveniently under .three headings : 

(i) By rousing popular opinion, which forcds 

the Government to take some action. We have 

< 

already given as an example of this the Crimean 
War, and mentioned ithe wave of Francophobia 
four years later. > 

(?) By ^praising or condemning the foreign 
policy* of Ministers after it has 'been carried out,* 
the results of general elections may be greatly 
influenced. Lord Palm^rsto'n’s appeal to the 
country to t;ecognise his .patriotic policy in China 
was backed by a large. §ection of tha Pregs, and 
he was restored 'to power in 1857 after he 
had been censured by a vote of the House of 
Commons. ' Again, the sympathy of the Press 
with Italian Independence probably affected the 
result of the general election two years later, 
and gave a che to Lord Palmerston as to the 
foreign policy which the country desired. In 
1880, the Conservative Government was attacked 
vigorously by tke Standard and other Conserva- 
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live organs, and this, combined with other causes, 
resulted in the return to power of the Liberals. 

(3) By actually criticising the negotiations as they 
are being carried on. Thii^ is the latpst influence 
exerted by thp Press, and tjne which has only been 
possible wij;hin the lAst few years. JFormerly, Blue- 
Pooks containing instructions, letters, and records of 
conversation.^ wer§ only-published after the negotia- 
tions were completed, Hbut lately the public have been 
able to follow their pourse from day to day^ • 

But before discussing J;his latest development of 
diplomacy, it will be interesting briefly to examine 
the newspapers of 1878, in order to ascertain their 
o;^inions on the evertts and negcftiations befofe and 
during the Berlin Congress. We select this period 
because* the public took a keener interest in those 
negotiations than any other previous ones which did 
not result in war, and because the subsequent course 
of policy has been greatly influenced by*thc treaties 
then signed. ^ • 

On May 31st, 1878, the Globe published tlie full 
text of the agreement; entered into between England 
and Russia before the Congress. 

In it England agreed (1) not^to take any hostile 
action against Russia for anrfexing Batoum; (2) that 
two Bulgarian provinces should be established, one 
north and the other south of the Balkans, and that 
the Turkish troops should withdraw from the latter 
and not re-enter it ; (3) that the pa,ssage of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus should remain in statu quo^ 
but {4) reserved the right to discuss international 
arrangements relating to the Danube and the re- 
organisation of Epirus, Thessaly, and the othej; 
Greek provinces. * 
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Mr Charles Marvin, who was engaged as an extra 
clerk at the Foreign Office, and sold a copy of the 
text of the treaty to the Globe, was prosecuted, but 
discharged • on the 'ground that he had not been 
bound to secrecy. r 

The publicati^^n of the text ef this arrangement, 
in which England agreed to the annexation by 
Russia of Turkish .territory at the tiri'ie when she 
was supposed "to be taking action to maintain the in- 
tegrity of* the Ottoman Empire, was conderrmed, but 
still, the idea fhat Lord Beaconsfield had achieved a 
great diplomatid* triumph gained ground until, on his 
return, bringing “ peace with honour,” he was re- 
ceived with the gfeate,st ovation. 

All the London newspapers* except the Spectator, 
Daily Chronicle, and Echo, supported him strongly, 
but the provincial organs indulged in some sharp 
criticism. 

The Spectator revelled in a sa1?rical personal 

attack.^ 

The Echo attacked the Government for secretly 
signing away Kars and Batqum, while it was -in 
public denouncing Russia Tor her ambitious designs 
and repudiating tl\e cession of these very places.^ 
After stating that ,it waif not the timl^ nov\f to ex- 
pect a cool judgment on the results of the Berlin 
Congress, ^it reminds us that the original mission of 
Great Britain was “ to secure the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire and confound the 
Russian schen\es. In the result the Russian project 
has been adopted and endorsed by Europe, and the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
axe things of the past.” ® 

1 July 20th, 1878. 2 June 22nd, 1878. 


I7tb, 1 8*78. 
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The Daily News . — “The Treaty of Berlin marks 
another momentous step in the process of extruding , 
the Turk from Europe. It needs but another such 
treaty and the end of Turkish. misgovernment will 
have come.”’ * • 

The Saturday D^iew . — “ To Lord Beaconsfield 
.and Lord Salisbury are due the submission of 
Russia to the authority of the Powers assembled 
in Congress, and the large modification of the 
Treaty .of San Stefano. Turke}^ has,® jn Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase, one more 'chance of recover- 
ing, and in default of improvement^ the territories 
of the Sultan .are no longer left at the mercy of 
Russia. • , . 

V In giving Turkey a right to call on England 
for assistance. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
have established a corresponding claim on the good- 
will of the Sultan. He wSl only be asked to do 
what is indispensable to the welfare of his people 
and the safety of his (jovernmpnt ; but* in the (jvent 
of refusal to perform the promises which "are an 
essential part of the contract, Turkey will not be 
allowed to persist in perverse conduct without re- 
monstrance, which may not always Ije confined to 
words.” •* , • * 

The Daily Chronicle states that “the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention must either be satisfactorily 
explained or relegated to the arcHives where 
treaties are laid that are mever intended to be 
used.” ... It rather suspects that “the country 
is keenly alive, not to the sort o*f peace brought 
back, but that which is to follow.” * 

The Times . — “Ministers cdn hardly fail to secure 
» » July i8th, 1878. 2 July*i7th, 1878. 
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the support both of Parliament and of tlie country, 
, and even if the Opposition dislike the new conven- 
tion, they may hesitate to invite defeat.” ^ 

Daily Telegraph. — “Peace, as we said yesterday, 
is better than' the most necessary and 'successful war; 
but a British crowd would never^ cheer peace at 4,ny 
price as they did* that brought home to them by the 
Plenipotentiaries. There must be more in it than 
the saving of, mone'y or the promotion of trade, 
which seems to some persons the highest qbject of 
British statesmanship, to recommend this Berlin 
settlement to flip shrewd aftd high-spirited English 
public.” - 

^Quarterly Review . — October 1878, art. ix., 
begins with a short sketch .of Turkish history 
leading up to its third and present great cqllapse. 
It next advises Turkey to consolidate and reform 
^ her Asiatic territories since she has lost most of 
her European, and concludes with tJiese pregnant 
sentences, There is no blinking the fact, odious 
though* it be, that the main obstacle in the way of 
Turkey’s reform and renovation has been for 
last fifty years at least, not the much abused Koran 
and its teachinq^s, not Mahomedan * fatalism ’ and 
its benumbing spell, ho potent in the im^i^inatipn, so 
imperceptible in its effects on real life, not even the 
corporate bigotry and obstructionist action of the 
Ulema thentselves, but Russia, and her fixed resolve 
that the * sick man ’ sh^H not recover, do what he 
may.” ‘ « 

The writer pfoceeds to argue that placed mid- 
way between Europe and India, commanding the 
Euphrates and the Nil*e, “of what value to us as a 

^ July I7lh,‘ 1878. ^ July 17th, 1878. 
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co-operator, an ally, might not Asiatic Turkey 
prove ? ” The responsibility incurred by ourselves 
is undoubtedly great, but “ from a responsibility of 
this nature it is not England’s way to shrink ; in 
a cause like this she lacksj-^long may ^e lack ! the 
instjnct of fea*r.” 

The Edinburgh Review, Octobef 1878, art. ix., 
attacks the Government for transporting troops to 
Malta from Ifndia ^vithoift first cbnsulting the House 
of* Commons and for not securing the r^iimburse- 
ment of public artd private eapital invested in 
Cyprus in the event of tlfe island being surrendered 
to its former sovereign. Does not intend to revive 
the debate as to the. wisdom or folly of the engage- 
rrfents entered into by the Treaty of Berlin, but 
points out that this policy, both in its inception and 
its execution, is es.sentially novel and unparlia- 
mentary. Complains that , the tendency of his 
(Lord Beaconsfield’s) Government is. 'to transfer 
“ the preponderating influence in the ,State* from 
•Parliament to the Crown ; and the Crown ii^ these 
times means the P'irst Minister. . . . Judged by 
the sober light of ecbnorpic principles and domestic 
interests the measures of the Government in the 
Levant mu.'ijt be regarded, as ^extremely reckless, 
perilous and fantastical. . . . ’The great danger 
to be apprehended from the overthrow of the Otto- 
man Empire was, that Russia alone woald be in a 
condition to appropriate the spoils and to extend her 
influence to the shores of the Mediterranean. . . . 
We desire the independence of THirkey, not her 
subjection. . . . The truth is that the gloom which 
hangs over the future of the ‘East, and the grave 
resppnsibilities that devolve on the British Go^rri- 
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ment, have not been lightened by the result of the 
late Congress, and wc still look with the greates'c 
anxiety to the future course of events.’' 

The Manchester ^ Gtmrdian complains that the 
question whether the other powers were apprised of 
the secret ’agreement with TurJjcey before the Con- 
gress met still remains unanswered. ‘‘ Tlie liability 
to defend the Asiatic territory of Turkey against 
all and several who may invade it is one which, 
however ♦unwelcome, it was perfectly wi/.hin our 
discretion to incur, but it thinks that we run the 
risk of making other Powers, especially France, 
jealous and of causing them to copiplain that we 
have stolen a mai%'h on them.* It hopes that the 
French Ministers may allay the resentment to 
which utterance had been given by the Republican 
Press of Paris. ‘Tt must, however, be confirmed 
on official authority, which is yet wanting, before 
we can be satisfied that the Anglo-^'urkish Treaty 
has, not sown the seeds of many future European 
dissensions.” ^ ’ 

The Birmingham 'Daily Post thinks the policy of 
the Government has been deceptive all through. 
“What else, can be said of the conduct of men 
who professedly st6od up for the integrity ^of the 
Turkish Empire when they had resolved to seize 
a slice of it themselves ; of men who, in the midst 
of their cfenunciation against Russia making a 
separate treaty with T urkey, were themselves 
making a treaty of the same description ; of men 
who obtained ii vote of money from the House of 
Commons on the pretence of the vote being simply 
required to strengthen their hands in a Congress 

^ J uly 30 th, 1878. 
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devoted to the purpose of peace, and immediately 
Appropriated the proceeds to makingr preparations for » 
war? Only one opinion can be given of such men.”’^ 
The free discussion of the astern Question in 
the Press prepared the public for the course which 
events have since jfaken and proved tc 5 Ministers 
^that their policy was, in the main, approved by the 
country. Most people now recognise that it is 
impossible to force reforms on Turkey without risk 
of a great European war, and, excepting ^it those 
periods when waves of active emdtionalism are roused 
by massacres of ChristiaVis in Armema, are content 
quietly to awai,t the natural death of the Ottoman 
Empire. Russia has awakened to the fact that 
t!ie, whole of Europe will oppose any attempt to 
force Jier wa)^ to Constantinople, and England 
has, without coming into conflict with the Sultan, 
quietly occupied Egypt anc> advanced up the Nile 
to Khartoum. * 

The latest dismemberment of the Ottoman Enapire 
" has been accomplished after two years of disssfensions 
among the great Powers, and the last of the Sultan’s 
influence has been removed from the Island of 
Crete. Russia, prevented from expanding towards 
the south, 'has pushed Jier w^y across the north 
of Asia and is now building’ a railway through 
Siberia to Manchuria. This brief sketch brings 
us to a consideration of the * modern' method of 
conducting diplomatic operations in public. 

Section VI. — Democratic Diphmacy 

The year 1898 affords two excellent examples 
of the new method of concfucting foreign affairs. 

* July 20th, 1878. * 
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During the active negotiations on the Far Eastern 
' Question at the beginning of the year, the Times 
distinguished itself by repeatedly receiving infor- 
mation from .China 'earlier than the Foreign Office. 
This information showed* that Russia, intended not 
only to obtain ^ sphere of influence in, the north 
of China but also a port, both for purposes of trade, 
and as a base for naval operations, further, that 
she intended ‘strongly to fortify the harbour apd 
to impose tariffs to protect her, trade. 

The Times many organs of the Conservative 
Press, besides the whole of the Radical newspapers, 
severely censured the Government- for its supine- 
ness ifi allowing R'assia to acquire and fortify Po/rt 
Arthur and in allowing Germany to acquire Kiao 
Chau. Ministers, although allowing that free Press 
criticism was an unavoidable result of our system 
of government, complained bitterly that they were 
working under conditions which ^voured their 
opponents cind hampered their own actions. Now 
it is impossible at present to say how far the 
action of Russia and Germany and the criticisms 
of the Press affected the policy of the Government, 
but it is certain that it changed in six months from 
the principle of maintaining the Chinese Empire 
intact to that of allowing other states to obtain a 
firm foothold in the country, and to lease im- 
portant harbours. The Press chiefly condemned 
the Government .for ‘not opposing other powers 
and for losing our prestige in the East, and this 
may account to a certain extent for the subsequent 
policy of naval demonstrations and of obtaining 
verbal promises and paper concessions. But the 
chief practical results are the acquisition of Wei- 
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hai-Wei, which England holds on the same con- 
ditions, i.e. a ninety-nine years’ lease, as Russia and 
Germany hold Port Arthur and Kiao Chau respec- 
tively, and' we have also secured many^r.ailway con- 
cessions and a *“ sphere of influence ” in the midst 
of .China. The points that we learn ‘from this 
period are (i) that, whatever Ministers may wish, 
it is impossible to prevent the Press obtaining and 
disseminating information of the course of foreign 
negotiations. ^ 

(2) That no attachment to a ’’party will prevent 
the freest criticism of foreign policy. 

(3) That both the P'oreign Office and the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament' are provided with facts and 
opinions of Governments and people from all 
parts of the world, quicker and in greater detail 
than otherwise would be possible. No one but a 
specialist is able to judge ’from the plans of a 
building, the outlines of a book, or the studies 
for a painting what will be the character of the 
tiltimate creation, 'and so people usually do not 
criticise work until it is completed ; in other words 
the public judges by results. It is thus unfair to 
condemn a Government until the negotiations are 
finished, but’dt is nevertheless permissible to offer 
suggestions which may or may not be adopted, but 
some of those emanating from the Press, possessing 
as it does all the information available, are' certain to 
be of value even if the writers are not conversant 
with the practical customs and methods of diploma- 
tists. Again, the free criticism of the Press un- 
doubtedly causes Ministers both to exert themselves 
to the utmost and to explain and defend their poHcy 
in Parliament, for, as we have shown, the influence 
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of the newspapers at the next general election is 
always an important factor. The objection that 
other countries are informed of Governmental policy 
and so are prepared to resist it, is undoubtedly a 
sound one, but on the other hand the Government 
at the same time gains most valuable information 
which might otherwise be concealed from it, for even 
such an autocratic State as. Russia cannot now sign 
a secret agreement with Cljina without the text 
appearing in a day or two in the Times. 

To give only one instance, oh January 5th, 1897, 
the Times published an account of a secret treaty 
between Russia and China signed by Li Hung 
Chang and Count Cassini and gave some of the 
clauses. The general idea conveyed was that 
Russia had taken the whole of Northern China 
under her protection. In the light of subsequent 
events it is interesting to note that China in this 
treaty leased to Russia Kiao Chau a^hough, “should 
there be any danger of military operations, Russia 
will not enter immediately into possession in order 
to obviate the chance of exciting the jealousy and 
suspicion of the Powers..” During the next two 
years the J'imes printed the texts of the various 
agreements immediately they were concluded, and 
the Blue-Book, No. i, on China affairs for 1899, 
proves how useful the information was to the 
Government. 

Now it is the universal custom to speak of the 
opinion of the Press • as the popular feeling of the 
country,' and a great part of the foreign intelligence 
of newspapers is made up of quotations from foreign 
organs, telling us what this feeling is. We must not 
forget, therefore, that when we say that during the 
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Venezuela fcrisis the whole country was in favour of 
peace, we really mean the whole Press, and when we. 
say the country sympathised with America during the 
American War with Spain, we again mean the Press. 

Supposing, in, both these dasesT, that the Press had 
given no opiifion at all and merely stated the facts, 
and a poll t)f the whole country had •been taken, and 
each individual had recorded his opinion whether 
there should* be peace or war, or whether Spain or 
Arperica should be sympathised with, it is I think 
very doulbtful if the untutored pppvflar voice would 
have been as unanimous as was the Pyess. 

The last instance of important newspaper action 
was that taken* during the negotiations concerning 
the Fashoda difficulty with p'rance. After the 
magnificent victory of Omdurman rumours were 
heard tliat a small body of French explorers had 
occupied Fashoda, a post higher up the Nile. At 
once the English Press loudly demanded'that Major 
Marchand, who was in command of the expedition, 
•should retire and ‘the, French Press reftaliat^d that 
he could not do this without compromising the 
honour of P'rance. Eord Salisbury then published a 
Blue-Book containing a copy of instructions to the 
English Amjjassador in Paris, ia which’ he distinctly 
stated that he would not entar into negotiations 
until Major Marchand retired frorn Fashoda, and the 
French Foreigrf Minister Delcasse answered that he 
must not ask for the impossible. The firm attitude 
of the Prime IVKnister was gupported by the whole 
Press, and Punch published a cartoon consisting of a 
barrel-organ, Fashoda, on which was a monkey, being 
played by a Frenchman before, a house, in the porch 
of which stands John Bull. 
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J, B. — “Go away''! “Go away"i! Organ 
Grinder — “Eh! What you give me if I go?” 
J. B. — “ I will give you something if you don’t.” 
This cartoon and other utterances of the Press, 
offended the P'rench na^don, or ratl^^er the Press of 
France, for no more English newspapers are read 
in France than French ones in England. “Neverthe- 
less the extracts from the P'rench organs published in 
the English showed^that the former considered the 
action of ^the latter made a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of th'e question more difficult. A remark- 
able argument was next advanced in the English 
newspapers that since the whole country, i,e, the 
Press, had backed up Lord 3alisbury's demand, 
therefore the Minikry could not now yield an inch, 
and therefore it was the duty of France to do' so. 
This extraordinary principle, if pushed to its logical 
conclusion, means that if a Minister makes a demand 
and it is stipported by the Press, is the duty of 
other ‘countries to grant it, because the Minister is 
not* tli,en able to modify it. ^But^ on this particular, 
question, both the P'rench Government and Press 
recognised the' absolutely untenable nature of their 
position and gracefully retired without loss of honour 
or prestige. ‘ n ^ ^ 

In all probability «the modern system of newspaper 
diplomacy will tend towards maintaining peace in the 
world. Dynastic a4id cabinet wars are now impos- 
sible ; Ministers already recognise that it means a 
ruined reputation for anyone who causes a war which 
satisfies the popular passion of the moment but 
will not bear the criticism of reasoning afterwards. 
The long train of negotiations, “pin pricks” and 
diplomatic difficqlties preceding a modern European 
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war would be reported day by day and thus it would 
sdon become obvious if a responsible Minister en- 
deavoured to engineer a war without a just cause. 
Such a discovery would cause sp strong a revul- 
sion of feeling that war weu^Id be averted and the 
Minister rujned. Oji the other hand I ‘think we 
niust all admit that the* feelings of the average 

Englishman for the French, German, Russian, 
■ # * _ • • 

American, Turkish, Dutch and othei* nations are 

the same iiow as they were ten years ^go, aftd would 
have remained constant in the interval if it had not 
been for the action of the Vress. The^speech of the 
President of the JJnited States during the Venezuela 
controversy was neither justifiable aior diplomatic, but 
the l^ress preached peace; the telegram of the German 
Emperoy after the Jameson raid was justifiable but 
undiplomatic and the Press preached war; the criticism 
of the Government during tte Armenian crisis was 
conducted on the lines of party politics and during 
the P'ashoda dispute was based qn obviojus justice. 

• But the one chief and great danger of new^:)aper 
action is that those who organise emotions are not 
responsible for the results and are not punished for 
their mistakes. If the Press compels the Govern- 
ment to* declare war and tl^e -results are as barren as 
those following the Crimean campaign, no one thinks 
of censuring the Press but all blame the responsible 
Ministers. It is thus of the greatest importance that 
journalism as a profession should bo adopted only 
by those who start with the 'highest ethical ideals, 
have the advantage of the best education ^d carry 
out their duties in a calm judicial manner, never for- 
getting the very important part which they play in 
the government of the country. • 
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Section L — Historical 
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. I 

The sciance of metaphysics is unique In that it deals 
with the supersensuous and consequently none of its 
laws and contusions can be proved or disproved by 
material means. P'or this reason the idea of the 
ghost, or soul conceived by a .primitive savage was 
to his mind what the logos< was to Plato or the 
noumenon to Kant In other words the conception 
of the Deity, the first cause, the Soul or any other 
immaterial idea depQuds entirely on the state of 
development of the mind of the thinker and not on 
any hiatetial evidence. That this must be so Is 
obvio^js when we consider that We can only demon*- 
strate material phenomena, and if we endeavour, to 
convey our ideas of the D(iity to each other we must 
give to them some material shape. 

The extreme idealist reduces the whole y/^orld to 
ideas and denies that the existence of matter can 
be proved, but the extreme materialist on the other 
hand traces all ideas to the stimulation of the sense 
organs by forms of matter, and denies that any idea 
can arise independently of a material force. 

The result is that the idealist regards the Deity 
as a real idea although it is not connected by a train 
of causes and effects with some material force, 
whereas the materialist either regards the Deity as 
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an abstract conception without parts or principle or 
even locality — in which respect it differs from a 
point — or denies the existence of a Deity altogether.^ 

The man of common senje dismisses -the whole 
subject with tjie* assurance* that as nothing can be 
known regarding the supersensuou^ all discussion 
concerning it is a mere juggling with words. 

From whatihas b|,een ssiid, it wjll be easily under- 
stood that although philosophers might be content 
with the hgos, the ntiumenon, or the abstract • Deity, 
the ordinary man craved, for some thi,ng or person 
more tangible, more definite and material, in which 
to enshrine his <ideals, and so arose idols and the 
belief in the existence of various mytholbgical 
beings, who were supposed to watch over and con- 
trol the destiny of the world. 

The monotheism of Moses allows only one God, 
who is omnipotent and omnis'hient, the sole creator, 
guide, and judge of the destiny of the world, inani- 
mate and animate, Jjut still the God of Mdses bemg 
immaterial and abstract could not, except by means 
of “material phenomena, appeal greatly to the minds 
of the people. 

But when God the Father* manifested himself in 
God the Son* someone materiaf and tangible ap- 
peared, and the Roman world gradually recognised 
the person of Jesus Christ as ^God materialised. 
Macaulay thus describes the old philosophy and the 
new : “ God the uncreated, the incqmprehensible the 
invisible, attracted few worshippers. philosopher 
might admire so noble a conception ? but tKe crowd 
turned away in disgust from words which presented 

^ I have already treated this subject at som^ length in Ignoftince 
(bk. ii., chap, i., sect. ii.). 
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no image to their minds. It was before Deity em- 
bodied in a human form, walking among men, par- 
taking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, 
weeping .over their ^graves, slumbering in the 
manger, bleeding on the cross, thiit^the prejudices 
of the Synagogue, and the doubts of tli^e Academy, 
and the pride of the Portico, and the fasces of the 
Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions,^were humbled 
in the dust.” « 

Now the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ is as 
noble in its inspiration as it is sublime in its simplicity, 
but although the principles stated were intended to 
teach man for all time to come, the language used 
was essentially such that His ‘hearers could at once 
comprehend His meaning. ‘This teaching derived 
directly from God is consequently essentially ideal, 
but it fell upon a soil impregnated with the philo- 
sophy of Plato and Paganism, and the early doctrines 
of thp Chufeh are thus a development from heathen 
philosophy, Judaism, and the teachings of Christ, In 
this way the simple ideal preefepts became surrounded 
with a highly, metaphysical system of doctrines' in 
which the First Cause became personified as God, 
the Father of God the" Son, and the universal spirit 
was revealed by CliristTo be God the ‘Holy* Ghost. 

The result is that while the whole doctrine and 
ethical teaching of Christ can be discovered in the 
Gospels, the details of our modern doctrine and 
ritual are merely the work of ancient and modern 
men who have endeavoured to adapt them to the 
varying understanding of people at different periods 
and to interpret the words of Christ into the language 
of current thought. 

o 

^ Macaulay : “ Essay on Milton,” vol. i. p. 22. 
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Nothing in the least resembling the Athanasian 
Creed can be found in the teachings of Christ, and 
it is therefore of interest to inquire how it became 
accepted as one of the ci;eeda of tl]e Christian 
Church. Th§ Arians in •the fourth century could 
not • reconcile the fact that God t];ie Father was 
co-equal or consubstantial with God the Son, but 
Athanasius, l^iberips, Osjus and. Gregory Nazianzen 
successfully established the doctrine at the Council 
of Nice, •and found,ed what has since become the 
Catholic Church. 

The Emperor Constantine being a practical 
soldier, and una«quainted with the subtle niceties of 
metaphysics, could no more understand the 'points 
of difference between the various Christian sects 
than the thoughtful man of to-day can understand 
how the worship of God can possibly be affected by 
such trivial accessories as the burning ^f incense, 
but he ratified the Nicene Creed, although he 
was afterwards baptized by the Arian ’ Bishop of 
*Nicomedia and persec\ited Athanasius. 

In the reign of Theodosius the attributes and 
co-equality of the first two Persons of the Deity 
were extended to the Third, God the Holy Ghost, 
but in •order* that the Christian^ should not worship 
three Gods, the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity was 
formulated. Now it is not our purpose here to enter 
into the history of the Christian Church, but merely 
to point out that all those who accept the words of 
Christ are members of the true Clyistian Church, 
and the creeds and observances of the maiii branches 
of the Greek, Roman and Anglican Churches with 
their subdivisions are merely the various interpreta- 
tions which material men have placed upon the ideal 
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words of God. If this very obvious fact were always 
remembered, the bitter feuds and controversies be- 
tween the various Christian sects would at once 
cease, for if jail agr®e in, recognition of the truth of 
the main great principled, the ideas qf some bishop 
or reformer in ,the middle or »eccnt cerjturies con- 
cerning some point of detail would be dwarfed into 
their proper insignificance. . ■ , , 

Unfortunatfely, in dwelling* upon the words ^ or 
opinions of the<early Fathers or fhe Great Reformers 
there is a great danger jest the actual words of 
Christ should ’be forgotten in the maze of inter- 
pretations which have since bee«i .placed upon 
them, ‘and it is this constant intermingling of the 
material words of men with the ideal teachings of 
Christ which renders it impossible to attain unity 
in the Catholic Church. 

■ Section II. — Practical Religion 

Since man is incapable of tfhinking in the abstract' 
and since his mind nevertheli^ss has always craved 
for some form of idealistit belief, it has therefore 
happened that the Christian religion has passed 
through many phases \?rhcrein the ceAtral idealism 
has remained the same, but the material sur- 
roundings have altered to suit the needs of the 
period. In the fourth century, the desire of the 
people for some . material objects to worship led 

to the invocation of the bones of saints and relics, 
* 

and in the Midd>le Ages the punishment with which 
the ideal soul was threatened could be averted by 
the .payment of material money to the Church. 
The Anglican Reformers strenuously endeavoured 
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to abolish such abuses, and to restore as far as 
]5ossible the Church to its early condition, so that 
only the ideal God should be worshipped, and the 
material accessories should bp regarded merely 
as outward signs and symbols. In* the present 
century, what is kpown as a spiritual fevival has 
.taken place,; but this is 'obviously a misnomer, for 
the worship^ of the ideal or spirit never can or 
will alter, and wfiat* is meant is simply that the 
material* practice of religion has bepn rest:ued from 
the gloom and morbidity of the •eighteenth century, 
and adapted more fittingly to suit .file demand for 
light, beauty, i^nd song, at a period when worship 
is regarded as a jOyous thanksigiving, and -not as 
a ijielancholy attempt to escape from everlasting 
punish^ient. It is the eternal misunderstanding 
of the ideal and the material which causes all 
the doubts and misery in fllie world. ^ 

The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity in its 
material mathematical sense Js obviously absurd, 
but since God is cAitside the laws of material 
cause and effect, the doctrine is permissible, and 
the whole is but an attempt to express in words 
an ideal conception. Unfortunately, it is only 
in the marterial sense* that* the average man 
understands this doctrine, ancf the scientific lover 
of material truth will dismiss it as mathematically 
impossible, while the faithful will say they believe 
but cannot understand, both of which positions 
are unsatisfactory. This te an excellent example 
of confounding the ideal with tRe msrterial, but 
if we understand that God the Father is abstract, 
God the Son is the Father \naterialised, and God 
the Holy Ghost is the Son ideaKsed, no difRculty 
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presents itself, for all Three could be One and the 
same God, materially and ideally. Again, in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the argument 
that the elements undergo a material change may 
be met by the practical stientist with ,the challenge 
that he would submit them to 4chemical , tests, and 
if he satisfied his material* senses he would believe, 
it, but not otherwise. In this case, also, the scientist 
is perfectly justified in the position he takes up, for 
if we redtice thtf. ideal to a material level, we must 
be prepared to teht it on that level. But the 
faithful maintain that a spiritual change takes place, 
and this being outside the realms of« material proof, 
can only be proved by faith. The sacraments a^e 
indeed symbols, and the spirit of God -may eater 
into the participator, or even into the elements 
themselves, but no material change can take place 
without beijig manifested in a material manner, 
which must be capable of being tested by material 
means. In’ ^his respect the Church of Rome con- 
founds 'die material and the ideal, but the Anglican * 
Church docs not. The Romaja Church, however, 
does not maintain that the shape, the colour, the 
feel, the tasta, the smell, of the elements alter, but 
nevertheless teaches' that the bread land win€ have 
gone and have been replaced by the body and blood 
of the Lord. This doctrine is absolutely too meta- 
physical for metaphysics, and can mean nothing 
either to the materialist who trusts only to the 
evidence of his senses, *or to the idealist who per- 
mits no et^idence.of the senses to affect his ideals. 
It remains then that the materialist will absolutely 
deny transubstantiation, the practical man will refuse 
to believe in it, afid the idealist will not be affected 
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by material evidence one way or the other. The 
Strange doctrine of original sin is the modern rudi-, 
ment of the doctrine of the Neo-Platonists, which 
taught that the soul of man is ope with the Supreme 
God, and is^ only prevented from being absorbed 
into it by being chained to the material body. The 
ninth article states thatf “ the flesli lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit,’' and the same belief is found 
in nearly all religions. The Hindoo bolyman starves 
himself , and never washes, the good Shurchman 
denies himself during Lent, while the Roman Priest 
wears a hair shirt, each with the id^a of mortifying 
the flesh that the soul may develop. 

Now, it is obvious that we can train oui» senses 
in .any direction ; bdt, nevertheless, they can only 
transmit to us ideas derived from material impres- 
sions. P'or instance, one man may cultivate his 
palate to a marvellous dogree of perfection, and. 
another his ear, but while we should* think of the 
latter as a man of musical culture and the former 
as a gourmand actuJited by a low animal ♦instinct, 
in both cases the ^individuals have merely highly 
trained one of their physical sense organs. 

Now, supposing a man srits in a che^erless cell and 
lives on theT least amoury: of bfead and water which 
will sustain life, and meditates on his soul and its 
future, what happens is that he merely conjures up 
pictures of happiness which must necessarily assume 
a material shape, and which are rendered all the 
more joyous by the contrast with his present sur- 
roundings. . • 

But is he developing in any way his soul ? The 
answer depends entirely upon what we mean by 
the soul. If we mean the faculty of constructing 
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ideal scenes of bliss he certainly is, if we mean the 
. power of controlling the animal instincts for material 
pleasures he certainly is, but if we mean by the soul 
an abstract, indestrjuctible, and indescribable nou- 
menon, he certainly is not. ‘ , 

If, again,' we regard the soul naerely in ifs material 
sense as the ultimate mental motive force of the. 
individual, then undoubtedly every matprial pheno- 
menon and every physical ailment may greatly 
affect its *■ workjng. The Bucjdhists, Brahmins, 
many members of ‘the Catholic Church, and the 
modern spiritualists, argue that if the body is in a 
weak or subdued condition the mimi is more im- 
pressionable to spirit influences, 'and we agree th^t 
a weak, half-fed, or diseased ]3erson is more likely 
to see visions or have so-called communications 
than a strong person in robust health ; but are 
• these comnjunications ‘spiritualistic^ It is im- 
possible to say ; but we know they are always of 
such, a grossly material nature that it is much 
more ptobable that they aristf in the mind of the 
individual than that they eijianate from some 
outside source ; and even if we allow that they 
emanate from without, <ve cannot agree that they 
are communications’ to the soul, but ‘only to the 
material mind. 

The following story is merely one of thousands, 
and is embodied in a letter of Dr Pusey’s to a 
correspondent, inveighing against self-esteem. “A 
clergyman sitting, I thihk in his garden (I forget 
whether iri a sort of dream), saw a neighbouring 
clergyman, a popular preacher. He asked him 
the hour. Answer, ‘Half-past one. I have been 
in Hell half an hbur, because I loved the praise of 
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man more than the praise of God.’ The next day 
finother asked him, ‘ Do you know that the devoted . 

Mr is gone to his reward ? ’ ‘ When did he 

die ? ’ ‘At one yesterday.’ Such is the outline of 
the history.” ^ ^ ' 

Under any circumstances, the idea of a’ clergyman 
appearing 'to a friend and stating that he had gone 
’to hell for loving the praise of man better than the 
praise of God, is ‘ reducing the ’ conception of future 
pLftiishment to the level of a police-courj sentence, 
and is, therefore, far more likely*to have occurred to 
an ordinary material mihd than to,-iiave emanated 
from a spirit even if it had been freed from its body 
for half an hour. • , 

• But however metaphysicians and theologians may 
attempt to define the soul, there can be no doubt 
that the idea that good aiid useful work for others at 
the expense of self will elevate the soulj is a higher 
and nobler conception than that mere physical degra- 
dation of the body by fasting or otherwise, which can 
• benefit no one, will dc\ so. 

^ The student of God’s works in Nature cannot fail 
to be impressed with the idea that the intention of 
God is that the world shall develop gradually from a 
low to, a high state, and ^t 4:her<ifore seems that His 
wishes are that we should further that development 
by every means in our power. 

In practical life we can only do this b/ endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate- the condition of everyone by hard 
and unselfish work which requires all our strength 
and energies ; and although the ’\yeak, the useless, 

and the unintelligent may be excused for feast- 

<« 

1 “Spiritual Letters,” by Edward Bouverie Pusey. By Johnston 
and Newbolt. '* 
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ing their minds on dreams, the strong man who 
.spends time on meditation which might be usefully 
employed, is robbing the world of his services, 
and leading as selfish and foolish a life as the 
individual who only considers hov/ best he can 
satisfy his material and animal ..instincts.^ 

The individual struggling for a living wage cannot 
be expected to practise altruism, and his conception 
of a future spiritual reward .for present physical 
self-denials, being on the level of any ordinary com- 
mercial transaction, '•is likely, therefore, to satisfy his 
instinct of justlbe, the whole conception being but 
another example of confounding the„ material mind 
with the ideal soul,, 

The controversy which ragtid around the cere- 
mony of Baptism during the Gorham case i,n 1850 
is interesting, both from its legal aspect and be- 
I cause here again we had an example of the failure 
of theologians to differentiate between the material 
mind and the ideal spul. Mr Gorham could not re- 
concile ‘'his idea of baptismaTregeneration with his' 
conscience, and the Bishop of Exeter consequently 
refused to institute him. He then appealed, first to 
the Court of Arches, who upheld the decision of the 
Bishop, and next to' the -Judicial Committee .of the 
Privy Council, advisdd by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishop of London, who up- 
set the judgment of the Inferior Court. 

At once there was a great ou'ccry from certain 
High Churchmen, including Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Manning, that th^ legal doctrine of the Church had 
been overthrown by the Privy Council. Now, the 
whole question resolvds itself into a consideration of 
what is meant by “baptismal regeneration.” The 
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baptised person passes through a certain ceremonial 
aud professes certain beliefs, or — as is more usually 
the case — some responsible person professes them for 
the child, who is not old enough to do so for him- 
self. Now, if anyone argues that a change occurs 
at that moment in the material mind of ’the child, 
there is not a single psychologist in the country, and 
Hardly a single person of common sense, who would 
agree, and yet they^ might consider themselves 
members of the Catholic Church. 

But if, on the other hand, a person maintains that 
a change has taken place in the idecJ soul, no one 
can either support or dispute the theory by any 
argument, since it is obviously outside the irealms 
of*reason. 

But the State has the power of enforcing certain 
beliefs oh all those who wish to be members of the 
State Church, and therefore Jt is permissible for it 
to pass a law to the effect that ‘‘no one 'shall be a 
member of the Church who does not believe that 
some change takej pl^ce in the ideal soul at the 
moment of baptism.'' 

The framers of tht* article were purposely some- 
what vague in their terms and definitions, and the 
interpretation, of them by the Judicial Committee is 
thus rendered very difficult, and, accordingly, the 
safest action for them to take is to allow as much 
latitude as possible. 

But although the tendency of the country is to 
demand a greater freedom of conscience, yet if we 
have a religion sanctioned by the State and controlled 
by ecclesiastical courts, it is absolutely necessary to 
respect their judgments, and wg do not think that a 
convocation of bishops and priests wbo are specialists 
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in theology are any more likely to pass judgments 
which will satisfy the common sense of the nation than 
does the Judicial Committee advised by the lead- 
ing Churchmen. The practical outcome however 
remains the* same that 'if, a narrow, interpretation is 
put upon' the meaning of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and if a*hy determined opposition is made to 
those who endeavour to raise the spiritual meaning 
of the sacraments and cerempni'als above the level 
of mere cymbolical formularies, then we shall either 
lose many of the most earnest members of the Church 
altogether or they will endeavour to sever that con- 
nection between Church and State which has lasted 
for over a thousand years. 

We cannot enter here into the disputed question 
as to whether the Judicial Committee was really in- 
tended ever to become the ultimate court of appeal 
in ecclesiastical cases, 4 and we are perfectly willing 
to admit that lawyers are no mefre able to settle 
questions of theology than arc doctors or engineers, 
but since it is undesirable ,to institute new courts 
why not create all the spiritual peers members , of 
the Privy Councils, and allow any five of them, in- 
cluding the .Archbishops and the Bishop of London, 
to act with the J udicial Committee when ecclesiastical 
cases come up for judgment ? 


Section III . — The Doctrine of the Practical 
Rnglishman 

The practical Englishman must believe something 
which he can thoroughly understand or he will refuse 
to believe anything. But although he does not 
understand the, difference between materialism • and 
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idealism, in the sense in which the terms are used 
by philosophers, he has a clear idea that the super- 
sensuous does exist, and here he differs from the 
absolute materialist. To a practical man, the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of •tHe Pope means that the 
Pope is raised to ^a superhuman level' when he 
speaks ex ^cathedra^ and this he refuses to believe, 
nor can he be persuaded to /egard such a belief 
merely as a *convehient working doctrine similar to 
the constitutional one that the king can do no wrong. 

The action of the Vatican Council in 1870 thus 
did more to retard the* wished for^ conversion of 
England to Romanism than any other action of that 
august body. Similarly, to the ayerage Englishman 
tKe doctrine of transubstantiation appeals simply in 
its material sense and he will not accept it. Nor 
will he accept the Lutheran doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, which means the intermingling of the body 
and blood of Christ with the elements,- as opposed 
to transubstantiation, which mea,ns the conversion of 
«the elements theiAsel\4es into the body and' blood. 
Although the Archbishop of Canterbury, arguing 
from the judgment 'of the Privy Council in the 
Bennet case, stated that “ it should be clearly under- 
stood that it«is»not unlawful- to libld it (the Lutheran 
doctrine) and to teach it within the Church of Eng- 
land,” Sir William Harcourt, arguing also from the 
same case, comes to the opposite conclusion, and sug- 
gests that the “real meaning to be attached to the 
sacramental formularies of the Church ought to be 
brought up for adjudication on a clear and definite 
issue.” ^ Here again we see the confounding of the 
material elements with the ideAl spirit. 

1 TimeSf October 21st, 1898. 
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The incarnation, the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion again have a broad material basis, and the 
average man regards these events as miracles per- 
formed by his God — meaning by a miracle an inter- 
ference with 'the ordinary (Working of nature’s laws. 

One of -the principal results of the' Reformation 
was to sweep a^ay all wonship except fo'r God, and 
this is strictly suitable to the Englishman’s mind 
to-day. He ;ivill n'ot worship ifian of things but 
only the csupersensuous, and herein he shows his 
sturdy independens spirit Nor is there any fear 
that the practice of invoking the saints or praying 
for the dead will ever attract the English, for in 
their rninds is the fixed idea, that a saint, how- 
ever holy, was but a human .being, and that thdir 
beloved ones who have preceded them are in the 
arms of God and are beyond the need of their 
prayers. c 

There is*. no fear that the practlfce of the con- 
fessional will, in the present era of thought, be 
regarded as more than ap ethical exercise to« 
strengthen the morals, and a prieSt in the Church 
of England will never be .regarded otherwise than 
as a man endowed with special grace to teach the 
Lord’s word just as- another man may-be “palled” 
to perform some other useful function. 

< / 

Section IV, — Ceremonial 

c 

As we are passing! through one of the most 
materialistic er'as of thought in the history of the 
world, it is not surprising to find great importance 
attached to mere material form and ceremony. 
Indeed, since the practical man knows nothing 
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of philosophy and has but little knowledge of the 
difference in doctrine between the Roman and , 
the Anglican Churches, he necessarily must be 
more affected by the ceremonial than by the 
doctrine taught. This jvfi find to be the case, 
Thp Church is divided into High and Lt)w Church 
parties, who profess the* same ide^istic beli^fi but 
have different ideas regarding the nature of the 
furniture an& orndments, the dress and method of 
dehvery^ adopted by the officiating^ clergyman and 
the general ceremonial. Now the extreme idealist 
regards all these as mdre subordicrute accessories, 
since no material appearance or act can affect the 
supersensuou^ ideal ; the utilitp,rian only regards 
tliem as ipiportant as far as they influence the 
practical ethical life of the worshippers, but the 
materialistic individual, unable to rise to the level 
of the ideal, regards them •as all important parts ' 
of the practical religion. 

The second position is the jnost important,, not 
•only because it is* adi^pted by the greatest number 
of thinking people but also because the practical Use 
of religion to society is the inculcation of ethics. 
Now the effect of an impressive choral service with 
beauti&il suwoundings is, to exhlt the mind and to 
cause it to endeavour to raise its ethical standard ; 
but the effect of a plain homily — although the ideal 
standard taught may be quite as’ noble — ^is rather to 
depress the mind; and so not only create a lower 
ideal of religion but even cause ‘the worshippers to 
avoid the practice of it altogether,, because it is too 
closely associated with the morbid and the melan- 
choly. 
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Section V. — Individualism 

In the whole organisation of the Church com- 
•prising its subordination to the State, its manage- 
ment of property, its 'method of ‘ap^pointment to 
benefices, ' its laws of doctritje, cerenionial, and 
practical ethics, *there are Certain to be some points 
which do not meet ^ith the approval of everyone, 
and as the people grow more thoughtful, and the 
spirit of 4 ibertj^ and independence beconvJs more 
pronounced, so does the tendency for small bodies 
of people to folm sects for ‘themselves, because they 
refuse to accept some law of the State Church. 

The- Free Churgh of Scotland was organised in 
1843 because many of the Ministers and elder? of 
the Church of Scotland thought that the supremacy 
of the Civil Courts over the Courts of the Church 
and their power to interfere with doctrine and ritual, 
was “ inconsistent with the freedom e^ential to the 
right constitution of, a Church of Christ and incom- 
patible" with the government wTiich He, as the* 
Head of the Church, hath therein appointed distinet 
from the civil magistrate.” The Presbyterians 
object to the supremacy of the Church resting in 
the civil power anU to- ^he establishfnent of the 
prelacy. " 

The Congregationalists think that all questions of 
faith, discipline, and membership should be settled 
by themselves when assembled fof that purpose. 

The Wesleyan Methodists are governed by a set 
of rules which divides the whole body into classes 
of about twelve persons, one of whom is styled the 
Leader, and it is his duty to see all the people in his 
class once a week, “ to inquire how their souls pros- 
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per,” and to inform the minister “of any that are 
ack, or of any that walk disorderly and will not be 
reproved.” Their doctrine is practically that of 
Protestant Evangelicalism. 

We have quoted theses ds instances* of bodies of 
mep seceding chief^ because they objected to the 
supremacy of the civil power. * 

The Baptists think that th§ meaning of baptism 
is immersion, and* entirely repudiate the idea en- 
tertainec^ by many that the application of water in 
any way, by sprinkling, pouring, or plunging, is 
equally legitimate.” TMs is an example of a class 
of people who fake exception to the ceremonial at 
one of the Sagramehts. ^ • 

* The Unitarians maintain their belief in the strict 
and unqualified unity of God both in essence and in 
person, and hold the most diverse opinions as to the 
person of Christ. 

They illustrate secession because ol a diversity in 
doctrine. 

• It will be noted*thaf,all of these sects agree in the 
abstract idea of God, that all are Christians, and that 
their doctrine and ethics are almost similar. Except- 
ing the last class, in fact, the differences are not in 
the least concerned witl^ the ideal, but are essenti- 
ally material, and refer either to ‘questions of Church 
government or ceremonial. 

It is indeed not only more pVobable that all out- 
ward manifestations of religion will only differ in 
material points, but absolutely essential that they 
should, since the ideal cannot be iphnifested by any 
form’ of ceremonial. 

Now, besides these sects Who seceded from the 
Established Church, there are also a conside’rable 
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number of people who, while remaining members of 
it, would wish to abolish the supremacy of the civil 
power in matters spiritual. This then brings us to 
•a new section. 


Section VI.—*The Advai^tage* of an Esiablishe'd 
' Church 

« * • * • 

With a growing tendency towards individual 
liberty .o? thought and practice in religipn, it* is 
obvious that in timft, if the development continued, 
every individifjl would have his own particular 
religion, and that would mean pragtical anarchy. 

But ‘Opposed to /.his tendency towards independ- 
ence is — (i) The natural conservatism of the people 
who distrust innovations as much in their religion as 
they do in their constitutional law ; (2) the faith in 
the authority of the auttfors of the Reformed Church, 
which is increased by the remembrance*bf the abuses 
they, were 'instrumental in removing ; and (3) the 
strong 'sentiment that Chutrsh and State should * 
be firmly united. The arguments in favour of an 
Established Church are briefly : 

{a) The preservation* of Church property. The 
tithe is the oldest 'tax -of any now- Existing, but 
although this is so, 'and landlords and tenants both 
understand and allow for it in their financial calcula- 
tions, yet We constantly hear that it is an unjust tax, 
and if the Church were disestablished — even if it 
were not disendowed al^o — there would probably be 
still greatfer discontent in relation to it and more 
trouble in collecting it. 

(f) The appointmeht of bishops by the Queen, 
acting on the advice of her Ministers, is much less 
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likely to lead to jealousy and friction and far more 
Ifkely to cause the selection of the fittest, than if 
the Church elected its own heads. 

(c) The fact that the bishop is a servant of the 
Crown adds ^dignity and ‘aiSthority to *his position, 
whereas otherwise he would merely be iii the front 
rank of the clerical profe^ion. 

(a?) The control of the ritual and doctrine by the 
State not only preveivts experimental changes which 
would bQ as unstable as the ideas of pioderh thought, 
but also the institution of theofetical doctrines by 
theologists who, althou^ full of gt)od intentions, 
might easily bejed by their zeal to preach doctrines 
and practise observances which, would not ‘be ac- 
cepted by the bulk of the nation. In practice, the 
House ,of Commons as carefully avoids tampering 
with the reformed religion as it does with the 
fundamental laws of the Constitution, but we could 
not expect a convocation of ardent theologians to 
do so. The result is that the reli|^k)n of . the 
•Anglican Catholic? Clmirch adapts itself slowly to 
modern requirements, and while the superstructure 
develops the foundations remain firm ; in this re- 
spect ag;p.in it follows the principle of constitutional 
development^ and this i^ pro\?ed by centuries to 
be the natural and most fit rfiethod of progress 
for the English race. 

(e) The fact that the Church is estctblished by 
law and is only ’subject to the State gives it a 
surer and more stable position ’than it otherwise 
could have. Apart from the feelijig of inspect for 
the law innate in every Englishman, there is a 
sense of authority and dignitj: added to the teach- 
ings of the Church if they receive the sanction of 
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the supreme legislative authority, which would be 
absent from any doctrine laid down by an assembly 
of bishops and priests. Further, since the civil' 
power controls all the other professions which 
perform duti'es for the fcoimmonwealthj why should 
it not the’ clerical also? It appoints tlhie Judges, 
the Secretary for War and the First Lord of the, 
Admiralty, the Diplpmatists and Magistrates, and 
the Ministers , who are responsible for Trade, Local 
Governipent ancj Education. 

The question of Disestablishment of the English 
Church is outside the realms of practical politics, 
but since this question at present greatly interests 
the public mind wq, will pass on ‘to the best method 
of preventing it becoming a pressing one* 


Section VII . — The necessity for the Expansibility 
* of Doctrine and Ritual > 

f- 

As we have shov^n, the natural development of 
individualism and the love af liberty causes most ' 
people to refuse to remain members of an establisb'- 
ment unless they can conscientiously subscribe to 
its laws, doctrine, and ceremonial. , 

Since it is obvicftisly dpsirable to Aiaintasn the 
established religion,' the only way this can be done 
is to allow as great a latitude as possible in the 
observance' of the' minor details, while insisting 
rigorously on the main principles. For instance 
it would require a little latitude to allow the 
Baptists to imrhprse totally the members of their 
communion and still permit them to remain members 
of the Church if they wished. Again, the Unitar- 
ians could accept’ the doctrine of the Trinity if they 
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regarded it to mean God the Father in the abstract, 
Ood the Son in the material, and God the Holy 
Ghost in the ideal sense. The difference between 
the doctrine and ritual of the various parties of. 
the Established. Church is very small stnd of minor 
importance to thfe necessity of maintaining a strong 
united Church. But if the State iftsists rigorously 
on the observance of certain details in the furniture 
and ornaments of*the building’ and ijie dress and 
behhviouf of the clergy, the certain result will be 
thaf the Church will become divided into numbers of 
small sects professing the*same belief.d)ut differing in 
some minor det5j,il of ritual or ceremonial. Further, 
since many chprchmen desire to Regulate the .details 
of ^heir practices, let? them do so, and so long as 
they oljserve the main principle of subordination 
to the civil authority and the broad outlines of 
doctrine and ceremonial, nodiarm can accrue. But 
the civil authority must not interfere on trivial 
pretexts and must only step .in when- the’ ipain 
'principles are obviously in danger. ’The .practi- 
cal difficulty is to know exactly where the line 
should be drawn between orthodoxy and repre- 
hensible, heterodoxy. ♦ 

Now the State religioij must’fulfil two important 
conditions : ( i ) it must be based exclusively on the 
Bible, and (2) it must be adapted as far as possible 
to the understanding of the majority of the present 
day. * 

But since the spiritual economic needs of people 
are certain to vary from age to ag§ “it shoold be our 
earnest endeavour to explain the meaning of our 
Lord’s teaching in such a ntanner that it will be 
understood by all, and not apparently be at *vari- 
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ance with the schools of modern thought, simply 
because it was originally delivered to men with lefe 
knowledge of material phenomena. 

• The teachings pf Christ were intended for all 
ages, but we must remeihber that they were delivered 
to simple peasants, and it would thus hav^e been use- 
less nf He had delivered " discourses which would 
have been suitable before a meeting of the Royal 
Society of to-day. But it is not the ideal teaching, 
but the .nthterial, practice of religion which is usually 
enquired into by otir modern Ecclesiastical Courts 
and convocatio’hs, and the arguments brought for- 
ward by the learned divines and lawyers, are not 
based upon the teaching or pradtice of Christ at the 
time He lived, but, upon th6 creeds acid customs 
preached and practised by the authors of the Refor- 
mation, or by the bishops or clergy who succeeded 
them. . , ^ 

Ji 

All Churches argue that the others are not true to 
the letter of Scripture and are contaminated by un- 
inspired human thought and atctioh. The Romanist' 
argues that the appointment o^ the bishops of the 
Church of England by tiie temporal authorities 
proves that < they are not called to office, by the 
Churdh of Christ, *and • the Anglican * arguas that 
many of the beliefs of the Roman Church, — e.g. the 
ascension of the body of the Virgin — are founded on 
pure human imagination. 

Now, it is perfectly certain 'that neither the 
appointment of bislhops^Tiy the State nor the ascen- 
sion of the Virgin is mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and therefore it depends upon our ideas o^ the 
spiritual import of the subsequent ideas of priests 
whether we accept such practices, or beliefs. But if 
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we accept the doctrine of apostolic succession in its 
literal sense, it is obvious that it is immaterial 
Whether the bishop be selected by the Prime 
Minister or by the clerical authorities themselves 
since the special grace will In both cases be trans- 
mitted to him. " , 

It is thus of the greatest importance to allo.w the 
doctrine and ritual of the Chur,ch to expand in all 
directions even although we run the risk of losing 
earliest jhinkers who wish for s^methftig more 
absolute, definite and dogmatic ; but these specialists 
in theology, who have developed their minds in 
narrow grooves, are few in number, and the State 
Church is constituted for the many^. • , 

Cjirdinal » Manning’s reasons for leaving the 
Anglicaij Church were, briefly, because he had 
trained his mind to believe (i) in the actual material 
presence, and (2) in the infallibility of the Roman 
branch of the Catholic Church. He also objected 
to the supremacy of the temporal power and wisfied 
for the unity of thb Qjurch, and since the Roman 
brianch will not allow any elasticity in its dogma.s, 
obviously the only way tO’ obtain unity would be for 
everyone, to join that branch. He writes in 1849 : 
“ Protestantistn ‘is not so ijiuch arrival system v^hich 
I reject, but no system, a chaos, a*wreck of fragments 
without idea, principle or life. It is to me flesh, 
blood, and unbelief, and the will of man. 'Anglican- 
ism seems to me \o be in essence the same, only 
elevated, constructed, and ad&'ned’by intellect, social 
and political order, and the fascination of A national 
and domestic history.” ^ The mind of Manning was 
a most interesting example of *a combination of ex- 

* “ Life of Cardinal W[anning,” by Edmund Sherid!in Purcell. 
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treme idealism and most practical common sense. 
Newman, I think it will be admitted by most at the 
present day, stretched the possible interpretation of 
• the Anglican doctrine beyond all legal limits in his 
tracts, and Pusey, although a staunch supporter of 
the Anglican Church and a , strong opponenj; of 
Romanism, in ' teaching the doctrine of the real 
presence, took a position beyond which it would be 
illegal for his, followers to mov,e. ' But besides great 
thinkers -there are undoubtedly a class pf people 
who desire something absolute and definite to do 
and something dogmatid to believe. They un- 
doubtedly derive comfort from tjie confessional, 
and have the satisfaction of • doing something if 
they attend early mass. Nov/ this they, find in_ the 
Roman and not in' the Anglican Church, for al- 
though, if they wished, they could believe as 
earnestly and attend ns many celebrations in the 
latter, yet they are conscious that ifi the English 
Chyrch they are to ji great extent free, while in the 
Roman they are commanded, to believe this and ta 
do that. Those unstable minds who cannot rely 
upon themselves, and ace only anxious to be 
governed in, an absolute and dogmatic way, are 
likely thus to leate the, English- Church. But 
these again are in the minority, and do not 
represent the bulk of the nation. We are periodi- 
cally subjected to the spectacle of people brawling 
in Church because they object to' the ceremonial or 
dress of particular clergymen, and instead of going 
elsewhere, appar;ently attend their services for the 
express purpose of protesting. Now, to all seriously 
minded men, the surtoundings and ceremonial are 
purely subordinate, but to the material partially- 
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educated, mind they are of primary importance. 
'Phe fact of a clergyman of the Church of England 
dressing like a priest of the Church of Rome, and 
performing certain ceremonies copied from that 
Church, appears, to be very* serious to 'a man who 
knows nothing bf ,doctrine, although the same 
clergyman may preach a most orthodox sgrmon 
ten minutes afterwards. To, these people, the 
horrors of the pfe- Reformation period are ap- 
parently .conjured up by the sprinkling* of holy 
water or the swinging of incense, but whether they 
are really so foolish as’ to believe,* there is any 
danger that England will be reclaimed by Rome it 
* is difficult to pay. ‘Fanatics must always abound, 
and J:he onlj? way to suppress them is to trea,t them 
with absolute indifference, and only take action 
when the law has been violated. But although 
outbreaks of fanaticism must be expected, it is 
nevertheless necessary to allow as much expansi- 
bility in ceremonial as in doctripe, or otherwise, we 
'Shall increase the’nunjber of new sects and lose 
many members of the Church. Indeed, since 
ceremonial is so purely materialistic, it is difficult 
to know, where the brake shpuld be applied. It is, 
however, essential to edu^cate pteople up to such a 
level of understanding that they will be able to 
appreciate the difference between the higher ideal 
and the lower material conceptidns in religion, and 
until this is done-^-if indeed it be possible to do — 
we must not forget that ffiere' is a danger lest 
people should be induced By some’ forms of cere- 
monial to worship the material. For instance the 
priest is not allowed to elevate the elements be- 
fore the people, lest perchance »they should be 
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tempted to worship those elements and not only 
Christ Himself. " 

• 

Section VIII. — The Materialism of the Century 

s f 

I have, endeavoured to show elsewhere that the 
materialistic spirit of the century invades everj^- 
thing ; the system of government, the taste of the 
people in literature; music; painting arid the drama, 
and the lives of practical working men. It is there- 
fore not astonishing to find that the very home of 
idealism, i.e. religion, has also been assailed. But 
it is not only in England that this spirit has mani- 
fested, itself. In Italy the people,, tiave overthrown 
the temporal power of the. Pope; in France the 
spirit of the people Is one of apathy and indifference 
to religion, combined with active dislike to any 
manifestation of religious feeling on the part of 
their ruleri*; and in Germany socialisfn with its anti- 
ProteStant teaching has established itself 

Can we \<fonder, then, that, herie the mere materi- 
alistic side of Church discipline receives more atten- 
tion than the higher idealistic teaching, or that when 
the doctrine is discussed it is chiefly from a materi- 
alistic standpoint. »But, since the average English- 
man is materialistic, the few earnest thinkers who 
have endeavoured to revive the idealism of the 
national religion which had lain dormant for a cen- 
tury find themselves far in advance of the rest of 
the country, and ■v/e must therefore be as careful not 
to lay too great stress\|upon their opinions as repre- 
sentative of the majority as we are to disregard the 
agitation of a few fanatics in the opposite materialistic 
direction. 
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Section IX. — Christian Ethics 

• In the discussion of questions of Ethics, the diffi- 
culty of first deciding what is ideal and what 
material does not exist, for is t)bvious 'that every 
word or actktn necessarily is material. .But both 
the doctrinS and the ceremonial ar» very important 
because it is the condition of the mind whicfi they 
create whiclf determined the cJepth to which the 
prir^ciples of the ethical precepts w*ill gink, and 
the ultimate effect cfn the life of, thS person! Now 
the worship of God the Father who Js abstract and 
God the Holy Ghost who is ideal, can instil no 
ethical precepts* ^t all, and it is the study ^of the 
m?Lterial life of God the Son which alone can help 
us in attaining to a high ethical standard of life. 
And that this is so is proved by the fact that in all 
religions the abstract God is present, but the prac- 
tical ethics arc the outcome of some prophet or 
teacher such as Buddha, Mahomet, Confucius. 

• Now the first ethical precept is Love, and this 
is^ the one which before all others it should be 
our duty to try and inculcate in ourselves and 
others. 

It is 'the , spirit of love which prompts both 
the poor and the rich to perform acts of alms- 
giving, which prompts the working man to adopt 
— often irrational — methods of bettering the condi- 
tion of his class, which prompts the rich to contri- 
bute from their wealth towards the maintenance of 
their less fortunate brethre^, which prompts the 
practical politician to legislate so that the heaviest 
burdens shall fall on the strongest shoulders, and 
which prompts writers, thinkers and philosophers of 
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the most diverse orders to preach the doctrine of 
universal altruism. 

The next great Christian precept is Charity. 

• Charity is Justice. It is not only a charitable act for 
the strong to help the 'weak but a, just one; when 
we refuse to judge others withqut absolute proofs of 
their, .guilt, we dre not charitable but just; when we 
give the fallen one more chance of rising, we are 
performing, ijot ah act of chartty, but of justice. 
The national mind is imbued throughout, with "this 
sense of justice, bust how few remember its origin, 
and how many attribute it to civilisation, to good 
laws, to common sense, to anything and everything 
except the teachings of Jesus Christ. , 

The, next is Equity. Love your neighbour 'as 
yourself. Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you. Struggling always with the instinctive 
I egoism of the human mind is the acquired sense of 
honesty, ts the artisan only at work when his 
master is about ? ,Does the shopkeeper only give 
us fair .measure because he fears < detection and pro-* 
secution ? Is it usual for financiers to rob those who 
trust them ? I say No. -Deep down in the mind 
is the sense . of equity ;, fair work for fair wage ; fair 
measure for fair price ; fair interest for fair risk ; and 
this, the language of the modern market place, is the 
outcome of Christian teaching. 

But equity applielS also to much higher relationships 
than that between master and m'an and buyer and 
seller. The instirfct to'-maintain inviolate the sacred 
marriage vow tinder t^ptation is due to this deep 
sense of equity, to the sense of possession by another 
and of duty to oneself, to the half-felt sense of duty 
to society, and this feeling almost instinctive now in 
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all pure women, is largely the outcome of the ethics 
taught by Jesus ‘ Christ. The duty of child to 
parent, neighbour to neighbour, and man to God, in 
fact all the principles which govern our daily lives, 
have been taught from age to age until they have 
developed into ari esgential and fixed portion of our 
psychological economy. • * 

But the danger is lest, we forget how much of the 
ordinary practice of honesty, justice, love, and even 
rdsp'ectalylity is due to the constant practice and 
teaching of the Christian religion ; lest having 
climbed the mountain of civilisatiotf, and reached 
the highest ‘pea^, we should be inclined to destroy 
• our landmarks, and dismiss our ^guides, forgetting 
that, one slip may precipitate us into the gulf of 
anarchy^ there to remain, without love or wisdom, 
wistfully gazing upon the position which we, in our 
blind folly, had lost for ever. • 



CHAPTER XI 

H c 

, POPULAR POLITICS 

Section I —The Popular Mind 

I DO not prop9se to attempt a descriptipn of’ the 
popular mind here because I recently published a 
work entirely .devoted to that subject, but it is 
necessary briefly to refer to the general conclusions 
stated., therein in prder that we may appreciate the , 
light in which practical political questions are re- 
garded by the majority. To acquire a knowledge 
of politics necessitates as careful a study of 
history, law, economics, ethics, theology, and the 
moral sciences as the preparation tcTbe a physician 
necessitates the study of anatomy, chemistry, physi- 
ology and medicine, but whereas- no one is allowed 
to practise as a doctor without such a preparatory 
course, and without proving himself efficient in such 
subjects, each one by his vote practises as^ a politi- 
cian.' It is therefore obviously the duty of everyone 
to endeavour to acquaint himself, not only with a 
special subject by which he may benefit others by 
his skill, but also with a knowledge of politics, so that 
his voice in the affairs of his country may have some 
value, and not be a meve echo of the opinion of some 
leader, or depelid upon- some chance wave of feeling 
which temporarily passes over the country." But 
the average man, although as ignorant of politics as 
he is of art or science, nevertheless often expresses 
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opinions on all those subjects, and as we should 
.expect such opinions are not supported by reasons 
and based on knowledge, but depend upon the 
simple fact whether the political measure or the 
work of art^^ippeals to Ws untutored mind as just 
or good. •Definitiofis in psychology/ are extremely 
•dangerous things since *it is impossible to dtTmon- 
strate the sijDtle djfferbnces in 4jidividual minds, but 
it is necessary to give some idea what we mean 
wh^n wef speak of the intellectual and the ignorant. 
The great difference between the two is that whereas 
the former chiefly judge questions by the reason, the 
latter are almost entirely swayed by their feelings. 
By "^the intellectual we mean • those who have 
endeavoureVl to cultivate their* minds equally in all 
directions, and are consequently actuated in a less 
degree than others by the prejudices peculiar to 
those of the same nation, *sect, class, iund special ^ 
occupation. By the ignorant we mean tho^ who 
^are only acquainted with one speciality,* and know 
nothing of other subjects, who imagine fhat all 
r^igions except th«ir own are necessarily wrong, 
and that their own class is the most powerful, or 
useful, Or moral in the community, ahd that their 
own country is superior •in every resjDect to every 
other. 

Put into plain words, the narrow-minded folly of 
such ideas is at .once obvious, whether perchance 
they can be justified by reason qr not, but there is 
no doubt that they actuate ^hearly the whole of the 
humg.n race. • 

It is not broad principles grasped only by broad 
minds which govern the actions of the majority, but 
petty prejudices ; it is not the general ultimate re- 
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suit of policy which is judged, but the minor details ; 

, it is not the great mind of a man in its entirety which 
commands admiration, fear or hatred, but the isolated 
acts of courage, skill, honesty, deceit or morality 
which chiefly determine*^ the light in- which our lead- 
ing men are regarded. ' «• * , 

Most of this chapter must of necessity consist of 
truisms, but we will Ije as brief as possible in sketch- 
ing the forces which act upon the mind of the average 
Englishman. 

Section II. — Psychological Forges 

(1) Egoism. — This is the first law of nature,, and 
is seen in every living organism. We should there- 
fore expect that un'der normal circumstances the 
political action which the average man takes would 

, vary according to the effect of the proposed measure 
on himself. The repeal of the corn la^s was opposed 
by those who thought they would lose by the new 
fiscal system) and supported l^y those who desired a* 
cheap loaf, but neither side at the time could have 
foreseen the immense benefits* of Free Trade to 
everyone. ,The various reform measures were 
agitated for by those who had no vote,*’ and resisted 
by those who thought their privileges were being 
encroached upon. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
instances, for with ^ little thought we can connect 
the political action of almost everyone with one or 
other variety of egbism^' 

(2) Altruism.— The btruggle of each against the 
world is modified to a certain limited extent the 
feeling of pity for those who are in a less fortunate 
position, and during this century, at least, a con- 
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siderable portion of humanitarian legislation has not 
only been hastened by the agitation of those who 
would directly profit by it, but has been little resisted 
by those classes who could not possibly be benefited.. 
The whole of the Factory, Acts dhd other laws deal- 
ing,with th»%afety and health of artisans*are of this 
nature, whereas those regulating Ti^de Unioi^ and 
‘Friendly Societies wpre due almost entirely to 
agitation, aifd were onljf passed when their public 
neoessity became apparent. Public H^ilth Acts 
benefit tfie whole community ali^e, and are brought 
about neither by individual egoism iy>r altruism. 

(3) Materialism. — The average man is frankly 
maxerial. Anything he does not understand, and 
Which canr\pt be easily demonstrated to his satisfac- 
tion, he regards as unpractical, ^nd the idealists and 
those of highly developed imaginations he regards 
as harmless theorists. The,disgraceful persecutions, 
of the Roman Catholics at the beginning of the last 
century were due to fear of the^return of. the * Stuart 
• rule and the iniquities experienced before jthe Re- 
fprmation, and Were not due to any active hostility 
to their doctrines, which were as little understood 
then by the majority as they are npw. All the 
agitations during this century* caused by religious 
questions have been connected with the assumption 
of territorial titles by the Roman Catholic bishops, 
the furniture of the Church, the ritual practised, the 
dress of the clergy, the laws regulating the Church 
lands and benefices, but disapssions on doctrine pure 
and simple have necessarify been 'limited to those 
few who understood the meaning of the term. The 
Tractarian movement and the Gorham judgment 
only interested theologians and ppliticians, and the 
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excitement caused in those circles wafe unknown 
among the commercial and artisan classes. Fqr 
although everyone can see for himself if there are 
pictures on the altar with lighted candles before 
them, and if the prtest qlevates the elements or not, 
very few know the differjence between Consubstantia- 
tion and Transubstantiation, ancfwhen it ih explained 
to the man of common sense, he merely thinks that 
the definitions quibbfe with* words. * 

(4) Utilitarianism. — The first thing which .the 
average Englishman asks is, what is the use of* it? 
If the public utility of a tmeasure can be proved, 
it will be supported by all those who. think they 
will nqt be injured by it. The , various systems 
of education introduced by Qovernrhent are basdd 
upon the principle of turning out so many people 
who will be useful in various special occupations. 

^ Little attempt is ma^<^e to develop the mind 
equally, in U]1 directions, because of the necessity 
of teaching something which can be utilised as 
a means of *earning a living, '^'he result is that , 
minds are developed in narrow grooves, and thp 
individuals are actuated by petty prejudices for 
their whole lives, are chiefly ruled by their emo- 
tions,. and. are mQ*-e machines oply capalble of 
performing one acU ’ 

(5) Commercialism. — The question what is the 
use of an, action .usually means “How do you 
expect to profit by it ? ” The ordinary business 
of life is entirely governed by this consideration. 
Men work for . profit,^ honour, or rank, and so 
engrained is this idea that it acts in the oiost 
diverse manners. In the council chamber, on 
the battlefield, ip the pulpit, in the market, the 
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struggle for decorations, medals, honour, and 
fartune continues, but’^ how few actions are per- 
formed without the . possibility of any kind of 
gain or reward. 

The cry of the little ,E|iglahder is * not “ how 
shalj we berfefit? a ^country, by occupying it, but 
shall we profit by doing so ? ” Por just as^ gold 
IS the standard of yalue, and the price of all 
commodities* is expressed in** terms of gold, so 
also the ^ worth of individuals or works Js judged 
by * their commercial value. , Tliis is natural 
enough, because only rite artistic ^ can appreciate 
the merits ‘of Raffaele’s paintings for example, 
-huL»everyone^ can understand that if the .nation, 
acting on .the advice of experts, purchased the 
“ Ansidei Madonna ” for .>^70,000, it rnust be 
considered, by those best qualified to judge, a 
magnificent work of art ; again, if a singer com- ^ 
mands a fabulous sum for rendering one song, 
the unmusical argue that he must be , a fifst-rate 
• artiste without feeing able to judge foi; tliem- 
sjplves. But the manager must provide talent 
which will draw tBe public, and the public one 
year are attracted by Beethoven’s works and the 
next |?y Wagper’s, whichever* happens to Ije the 
fashion, and thus we have first the experts, who 
dictate what is to be the fashion, and then the 
crowd who pay anything because it ts the fashion. 

In politics, also, we cannot expect the public to 
judge whether a man woi^ld be likely to make 
a good statesman, and thf choice must therefore 
be left to the Prime Minister, but, nevertheless, 
everyone can tell whether any measure is likely 
to benefit the country or himself commercially. 
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But although faith in authority is still the most 
important factor, the independence of common 
sense is steadily gaining ground, and the average 
Englishman considers it a sign of strength to 
judge for himself, Vhefher he has any knowledge 
of the subject or not., The managelrc of art .and 
politics must therefore eijther educate '‘the public 
to appreciate their standarcj of merit, which is 
a laborious and sMw prbcess, • or pfovide them 
with somf.thing which will appeal to one of their 
natural instinct^, for instance; the usual meriiod 
of attempting to win the working man’s vote is to 
appeal to his pocket, and the following is a copy 
of a Cpnservative election handbill in 1899 

4 * 

• » 

The^Reason Why. 

“ Why should we have a strong Navy? 

Because the Bread cfr the working man depends 
upon it. 

If. we went to .war and our Navy was defeated, 
the prioe of tlie loaf would risf^ to hbove a shilling. 

The rich man might pay this,, but can you ? 

Therefore vote for the U'nionist Candidate and a 

strong Navy/” 

« 

The reasoning is unanswerable and to the point. 

It would be ridiculous to attempt to explain the 
advantagestof Imperialism to the working man, but 
the price of the loaf is always in hfs mind. 

It is thus of tire gi^catest importance that the 
benefit of call proposed legislation should be easily 
capable of demonstration, and should be based on 
justice and utility combined with ultimate public 
gain. ‘ 
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But we ought not to lament the materialism and 
commercialism of the century, because it has raised 
the physical condition even of the lowest from a 
state of half fed nakedness and filth to comparative, 
comfort, and has^ enabled ys dto s^end immense sums 
in ejementary^and advanced deducation, in encourag- 
ing scientific research and in procurhig many Q,f the 
finest works of art. Xh^ popular taste in music is 
improving eVery cfey^ and the character of popular 
literatu/e proves that a great desire abouivls for the 
acqtiisition of facts relating to sgience and manufac- 
ture, but history, biograp^iy, and thejliigher criticism 
appeal only -to the few. It is nevertheless a lament- 
fact that^ the leisured classes as a rule, do not 
seem very anxious to cultivate tlieir minds, ^ and as 
intellectual accomplishments hate little market value, 
they naturally do not appeal to the commercial classes, 
but possibly in time educatig)n will be conducted on , 
sound psychological principles, and uptil then we 
cannot expect very much improvement.. 

• (6) Patriotism.-#-The patriotism*of thTe untjravelled 

consists of a p*etty and arrogant contempt for 
foreigners, combined with a wholesome spirit of 
resistance to all foreign interference. ,In 1702 the 
action, of King Louis of France in recognising the 
Pretender as King of ^nglaixl aroused a great 
emotional wave of indignation in this country, and 
brought to a climax of war ’the quarrel which 
had long estranged the Western powers. The 
Napoleonic war was continued to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a French invasion, and the Crimean War 
was t)ccasioned by the spirit of indignation roused 
by the Russian aggression on the Turks, and the 
thoughtless telegram of the German Empefor in 
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1896 once more aroused an indignant outcry of 
“ hands off.’* t 

Not only does active interference invariably" 
arouse patriotism in this country, but the idea that 
another nation ha^ stepped in where we ought to 
have been also stimulfites the instirfct. The in- 
dignation against the Government at the beginning 
of 1898 was caused, not so piuch by the fact that 
they had not annexeti territory in' China*; but because 
they allowed Russia to do so. Nor do people stop 
to await the ultimate result of the policy pursued, 
but judge at once, and this in itself adds to the 
difficulty of conducting foreign affairs. 

To the ignorant almost any aotion of a fellpw . 
countryman directed against * another country ap- 
pears either praiseworthy or at the least excusable, 
e.£. The Jameson Raid, although a similar action 
^directed against a fellow countryman would be 
absolutely ^condemned. Nevertheless foreigners 
individually are allowed to carry on their business 
in England VDr in any British colony without any^ 
attempt at boycotting, and are received by the conj- 
munity as friends. The patriotism of the practical 
commercial minded Englishman causes him to agree 
to greatly increased , taxation without, a» murnjur for 
naval or military pw,rposes) but he grumbles loudly 
at any increase of the rates for educational or local 
business. As we have shown above (p. 243) the 
possession of territory and spheres of commercial 
influence largely <lete3^mine the wealth of the 
country, a^ld foro their acquisition and protection a 
certain sum must ‘annually be expended. Patri®tism 
is thus, in many cases., dependent upon commercial 
reasoning but nevertheless it often entirely sub- 
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ordinates dll other instincts. The Irish peasant 
frankly hates the English, and even the educated 
Irish Home Rulers are more actuated by the ideal 
of independence than by the thought that their 
country would be more pjospeffous commercially 
under a ParJfenient sitting jn Dublin. By appro- 
priate stimfilation, crowds can be worked up into a 
frenzy by the word patriotism, just as soldiefs will 
die for the Colours, and* the fbrce of this form of 
emotfonalism is at the present time far greater than 
thafr even of religious enthusiasm^ * 

(7) Justice. — The greatest force .which daily in- 
fluences Englishmen is their sense of justice. In 
no o ther country ^n the world are the effects^of this 
scf marked.^ It causes the greht business of the 
country to be conducted with the minimum ’of fric- 
tion, enables the Government to allow an amount 
of liberty which is greater^than any other people 
experience, prevents excesses being corflmitted dur- 
ing industrial and other disputes, compels orators 
,to moderate their, tone and to aVoid exaggeration, 
encourages the police ‘with the idea that they will 
be aided in their dbty pf maintaining order, and 
enforces all to keep their promises and do their 
duty. .Not only in the practical application of the 
sense of justice to their 'hverydjiy tasks, but in the 
broadest meaning of the term the English are 
essentially just, and anxious and willipg both to 
recognise and reward merit and to detect and 
punish demerit. • 

It is this characteristic whkh caused the agitation 
against the “rotten borough” systdm of parliament- 
ary elections, the demand for, the secret ballot, the 
condemnation of all forms of bribery and corruption. 
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the agitation against secret commissions i'n trade, and 
the desire of everyone to see fair play. . 

Not only does the sense of justice cause the 
people to demand that injustice should be rendered 
impossible by legal enjictments, but it also stimu- 
lates criticism of the executive action 6i the Govern- 
ment, so that the appointipent of officials is chiefly 
deterifiined by merit, and they are encouraged to 
develop the highest'lnstindts of honesty and truth. 

(8) Tlje Respect for Law. — In the preceding 
section,' justice "has, been discussed in the sense of 
actuating peopje in theirt everyday dealings with 
each other, and this leads naturally to <a considera- 
tion of,, the law. To those who ai^ not acquainted, 
with the subject, We may mention fha^ the estab- 
lished law depends isspon (i) the habits which bave 
become universal through long-continued 'custom, 

^ and ( 2 ) the laws which, have been made by Parlia- 
ment or statute laws, and the interpretations placed 
upon them, by the judges, or case law. 

Of these, •^the first has the greatest hold on the< 
people, and the deep-rooted veneration for tlje 
Crown, Church, and Parljamdht as institutions, is 
largely due to the fact that they have existed con- 
tinually for hundred?, of’ years. It is, this cfi^racter- 
istic which chiefly, deterrnines the strength, the 
stabiUty, and the conservatism of the people, and 
it is becavse of it that we escape the frequent 
changes in our system of government which so 
characterises the Freqch, and to a lesser degree 
the Germans and Italians. It is also marked in 
the American?, Who have been enabled to tnain- 
tain ,a system of government embodied in a written 
document for OAjer a hundred years, although the 
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manners and habits of the people have during that 
period undergone the most radical changes. 

Although, therefore, only the few who have leisure 
to study and means for travelling can understand the 
reasons why the British Ccftistitution works better 
tharw any ojRer, all ^re actifated by the desire to 
piaintain it on its present foundation, and to. adapt 
its details gradually to. meet jhe requirements of 
developing society.* • 

)Vny attempt to force the hand of the Government, 
such as, for example, the Chartists’ agitation, at once 
causes the whole of the s&ber-mindecf to support the 
law, j list as 'any, worthy citizen will, if called upon, 
policemati 2o do his duty. Nevertheless, the 
lov^of justice is greater than the respect for the law, 
and the failure to recognise this 'constituted the great 
mistake of Charles I. The flippant follies of Charles 
II. and the stolid stupidity, of the Georges caused a 
constant strain between the desire to enforce justice 
and to maintain existing institutions, so that open 
•rupture was only prevented by the gradual assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Cabinet, which is always 
open to censure and criticism, without in any way 
disturbing the legal sanctity pf the Sovereign. 

But if the fespect for law preN^ented any sympathy 
being felt for the Chartists’ ri&ting, the sense of 
justice has since caused the rational half of' their 
demands to be listened to and granted. If the 
respect for law prevented any sympathy being felt 
for the rioters who broke dolVn the railings of Hyde 
Park in 1866, the sense of justice ■^ould fesent any 
attenfpt to shut the parks. 

It is then the duty of the* Government to adapt 
the law to meet the requirements of justice, and it is 
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the happy fate of our legislators that they have 
always recognised the righteous demands of tfie 
people in time to avert the social cataclysms which 
• have periodically upset continental Governments, 

Section III, — Popular Ideas ^on* PaHy Politics 

It-Y^ill be readily admitted by all who have disr 
cussed political subjects with' all classes of the com- 
munity that, .apart from the questions of the* hour, 
any knowledge pf political principles is as^rare as is 
the appreciation ( 5 f the classics of music, art or 
literature. YeS nearly every man in the upper and 
middle classes calls himself a Gonservatfve or 
Liberal, and some ^^rtisans also remhin* fairly corfSTij^U'' 
to one. party. The reasons which determine* the 
party to which individuals belong are thus to be 
sought for outside the regions of political philosophy, 

I and can bq, stated as falling generally ‘under one of 
three heads.' These are (i) the political faith of the 
parents, (2) faith yi ^certain political authorities, and 
{3) the ‘general intelligence of the' individual. 

(1) Although the respect (jf children for thdr 
parents opinions is at the {^resent time not very well 
marked, and <is certainly not increased by the various 
absul^d methods adoj^ted fqr enforcing ^isciplfne, yet 
undoubtedly the psychological atmosphere in which 
the average child is reared influences his ideas 
throughout' life. The man of thirty to-day, who has 
been educated at a public school and university, or 
at a board school, and'^ in a factory will, as a rule, 
adopt the'* sect "and party of his parents, and, in 
the middle classes, petty family feuds are often 
occasioned by the sebession of one member from 
either. ' 
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The average man who reads the newspaper and 
attends the place of worship of his parents, has his 
blind constantly filled with the arguments of the 
party which the journal supports, and the doctrine of. 
the preacher, so .that in tyjia the* reiterated sugges- 
tion, grows iftto and^ become® incorporated with his 
mind, and he thus is not only to* a great extent 
ignorant of the arguments of others, but is prejudiced 
against then?, by the Jkno’wledge* whicjj has become 
alinost jjnstinctive. • 

It is not, therefore, any exaggerated veneration for 
the opinion of parents wlfich influences the children 
so rriuch as nhe^fact that t;hey unconsciously imbibe 
finJyfOne viewof«the world, and that other views are 
distorted by the prejudices of the natural teachers. 

The writer well remembers 'that, when a child, 
he acquired the ideas that a Free Trader was a 
kind of thief,* that Mr Glajiiitone was a wicked man 
and Mr Disraeli a good one, and that a jftome Ruler 
was a person who shot Mncjlords from behind 
•hedges. Some siich extraordinary idbas are pro- 
bably common in’ most children who think at all, and 
although modified in after life, no doubt to a great 
extent ^ffect the political action of those busy people 
who have no* time to stu<^ tVie «ubject, and are only 
interested in the welfare of their»country in so far as 
it affects themselves. • 

(2) Faith in authority. — At the prqgeat time, the 
admiration for politicians as intellectual men, and the 
respect for them as orators* and statesmen, is not 
nearly so great as during th^ middle and early years 
of the century, although there *is no doubt no 
degeneration in their charaeters has really taken 
place. Outside political circles it js a constant cry 
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that politicians are actuated chiefly by self-seekingf 
motives, are not absolutely truthful and honourable 
with each other, and think more of the approbatiod 
.of the majority than of that of their own consciences. 
Now politicians are naturally actuated by the same 
instincts as other mens but th^y labotlr alway;s in 
public, and consequently their faults are always noted 
and exaggerated. We all koow that every dealing 
of every manufacturer or rnercjiaht is conducted with 
the hope of making a profit, and similar^ most 
politicians strive to, make a reputation and strive for 
popularity whijh alone can lead them to power. 
The private lives of eminent public men only are 
subjected to searching criticism, and the accoiuus 
eagerly^ read, and naturally only those pc-tions which 
are easily understood are noted or remembered. It 
thus happens that the only knowledge most people 
have of Walpole is that; was an immoral and un- 
scrupulous intriguer, and of Pitt an^ Fox, that they 
drank'" too .much port, ‘nor do they stop to consider 
that, CQnsiddring 'the standard of .their day, they led 
as high ethical lives as the majority, besides perform- 
ing great services to their country. 

The admiration of many for Mr Gladstpne was 
chiefly due to the fact that he led an exemplary 
domestic life and was actively religious, and not to 
appreciation of his intellect and talents, which could 
only be understood by the few, for it is a curious 
fact that although the nineteenth dentury will always 
be conspicuous for hs materialism and commercialism, 
yet the majority have a, sneaking admiration for the 
men who are courageous enough to live a high ideal 
life, who can control the lower passions and instincts, 
and ^vho do actions which cannot possibly benefit 
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themselves. On the other hand, great numbers who 
ffrofessed to “ hate ” Mr Gladstone, if asked why, 
’stated that “ he killed Gordon,’’ and actually could 

not name one of his reform measures. 

• , * 

When he adopted Home* Rule the argument of 
a certain sgAion'of.the PreSs was chiefly based on 
faith in authority (see ps 386), antf many followed 
him because they had en^idea that he was a strictly 
good ^nd moral ma*n. . Again, we constantly hear as 
an drguntent in favour of the measures of* a states- 
man 'that he is intellectual and ‘obtained a double 
first at Oxford or Cambridge thirty or forty years 
earliert No'w, ajiyone who has had any experience 
c-fye.xaminatiojjs ‘knows that th^ test chiefly the 
mei^ory, and the argfUment that the qualifications 
which wpuld be of eminent service to a tutor are of 
any use to a statesman is^as absurd as that an eminent 
theologian wOuld make a g»od soldier. , Although 
Peel and Gladstone were scholars, Pitt, Walpole, 
Disraeli and Palmerston were* certainly" not, and 
■although mathema'«cal genius is essential in finance, 
a broad knowledge o^ the human race — rarely found 
in bookworms — is of greater use to statesmen. 

(3) General Intelligence. — jThe majority of people 
neither* think* nor read ^ythinl|f serious, and are 
quite unable to reason ; a few think for themselves 
but do not take the trouble to study ; the minority 
both think and study. * • * 

The first large class have thus no pronounced 
opinions on politics and kndlv nothing of general 
principles, but are actuated entirely jn their political 
action^ by the feelings of the moment. If trade is 
bad during one Ministry, the dther side is given a 
chance ; if a successful war is carried bn, the Ministry 
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is credited with it, and vice versd ; if any restric- 
tions are put upon the liberty of the individual, dis- 
credit falls upon the Government ; if taxation is in- 
creased the Government becomes unpopular ; if they 
don’t legislate much they** are not doing their duty ; 
if they over legislate ^ they zxft tlnkerifig with the 
Constitution ” ; but the various causes which influ- 
ence the politics of,,fhe thpughtless are too numerous 
to mention. • - , 

The' second /:lass consist of , those who.tfeink: but 
do not study politics ; it includes men of the highest 
education in their own specialities but who have no 
knowledge of history, economy and law, and those 
of little educatian but some po^Sk^er of reasoning. ■ 
Now, ■ probably, every thou|^htful child constructs 
some Utopia wherein everyone is ht^ppy and 
poverty unknown, and many in' after life are 
actuated entirely by ‘'the idea tl^t’the rich and 
successful 'ought to, be taxed more and more and 
the poor' failures 'helped by the State, but only 
the sftidents of history antj public affairs know th\i 
disastrous results which have followed the indiscrim- 
inate distribution of aid to the idle and profligate. 

This claSs naturally also contains the individuals 
who' embrace some form {){ Socialism" and aonstruct 
various theoretical systems of Communism and Col- 
lectivism, most of which are superficially plausible 
on paper* and show some independent thought and 
often originality, but clearly prove that their authors 
are totally ignorant tfiat several of their pet schemes 
are opposed to, all natural law, that they have been 
tried repeatedly and failed, or that they haVe only 
existed for brief periods in the lowest conditions of 
civilisation. 
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The third class are those who are both able to 
rtason and study. 

General principles can only be grasped by the 
intellectual ; a knowledge of historj' is necessary in' 
order to understand the gradual growth of civilisa- 
tion.; a knp^^led^e ^f law to understand how the 
jnstinct to uphold existing institutions has grown 
into the minds of the* people, gind a knowledge of 
econc^y to understand which measures must prove 
hafihfuk to future generations even, if acdbmpanied 
by a temporary benefit. * 

Speaking generally, thfe first clasS have no fixed 
politicjS ; th5 second, are* usually Socialists, Re- 
publisans, or J^adicals ; the th^^d, are m6derate 
Literals op modern* Conservatives. Aro there 
such thjngs as natural radical and conservative 
minds apart from opp^ortunism, egoism, faith in 
parents and bther authorkies and general intelli- 
gence.^ I think there are^ but although^ they 
are easy to diagnose they '.arc ^ery difficult, to 
describe in words# Ol" ■course the rabid Radical 
and the stupid Tory present well marked character- 
istics which are as pronbunced as they are con- 
temptibly, but the man of mpderate’ common sense 
is neither of tRese. , • 

If we attempt to analyse the nfind of the average 
Radical or Conservative, we find that both are loyal 
to the Crown and Constitution, bofh have af reverence 
for the aristocracy of birth and strive to be received 
into the class next above thfihi in the spcial scale ; 
both are equally careful of their own interests and 
both ^e actuated by general feelings of humanity. 
But many Radicals consider it Vrong, e.g., to occupy 
the Soudan and to partition China #on the principle 
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that we are not justified in interfering with the 
affairs of any other country under any circumstances, 
even if a tyrant be murdering his own subjects or 
raiding weaker tribes, and has proved himself 
absolutely incapable of fnaintaining .order or civil- 
isation. This gxtreme' respect cfor the independence 
of nations is no new de'^elopment, but it is o.nly 
lately that it has been extended to upcivilised and 
savage tribes. • ( 

Although the lack of patriotism of Radicals is 
very marked they do not appear to be conscious 
of it, and endeavour to explain that they only 
wish for common fairrfess to all, but there can 
be no doubt that they always ^ittribute *lo?}ver 
motives to their c\wn countrymen thin to others, 
and although not always really pleast^d when 
they are defeated yet usually say “ it serves them 
right." 

Sometimes the argument is used that a bad 
reverse wquld be" for the ultimate good of the 
country just as a whipping is fqr a child, and wfe 
have even heard the curiousi contention that since 
the Radicals desire that their own country should 
sometimes *be thrashod as a salutary lesson, there- 
fore* they must be more patriotic*' tnan the Con- 
ser^^atives. This interesting, psychological char- 
acteristic ^ seems ,to be present in individuals of 
all nations and a Radical friend, who was through 
the Greco-Turki^h war, told me he met a Greek 
who wa^s patriotic enough to risk his life for his 
country but nevertheless wished the Turks would 
reach Athens because he thought it would do 
Greece good, but in what manner he did not specify. 
But we very much doubt if this high theoretical 
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ideal is the real cause of this feeling for the simple 
reason that the possessor of a typical radical mind 
dnder all circumstances decries his own country and 
does not attempt to assert that if always requires 
whipping. . • • 

Wje must cdncltfde,, therefore, that if the uncultured 
and untravelled Conservative can justly be aqcused 
of an exaggerated idea <dl the superiority of his own 
country and its institutions, the uncultured and un- 
travelleci Jladical can as justly be ^accusid. of an 
exaggerated respect for those ofr foreign countries 
and a tendency to undervalue thoSfe of his own. 
During the Freqch Revolution the extreme Radi- 
‘ cals pointed to, France, even during the reign of 
terrof, as a /ree country, and during the Chartists’ 
agitation, the Continental Revolutions of 1848 were 
held up as models to be copied. 

‘The averjigt Conserva^v® is more p^sive than 
the Radical and is more content to follbw his leader 
without question,' hence the'^paarty as a* whole, is 
more homogeneous tand Jess inclined to split up into 
sections. The Radical, on the other hand, although 
less influenced by faith * in authority and more 
inclined to think for himself^ is just* as* ignorant of 
politics and is more abl^ to rtfason and so is far 
more difficult to bring into line. * The Radicals are 
more individualistic and argue that everyone sHbuld 
think and act on his own responsibility, but in 
practice would impose more stringent regulations 
on the ritual of public worship), on the relationship 
between employer and employee anJ on thb regula- 
tion of industry than would the Conservatives. 

^ This only applies to the Conservative voter and not to the active 
Member of Parliament. • 
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The Radicals again argue in favour of liberty but 
in practice would allow the people by a simple vdte 
to govern the country if the House of Lords were 
'abolished, .and although both parties legislate as 
much as can possibly »be compressed into the 
sessions, the Radicals 'still profess to ‘be the party 
of Reform. 

• I 

If the Conservatives jire' too much in favour 
of freedom of contracts, and ‘are slower to p»*event 
the strong oppressing the weak, the landlord rack- 
renting his tenant hnd the Jew extracting his pound 
of flesh, the itadical would interfere too much to 
allow healthy competition, and if by his restrictions 
he prevented fraud, he would also'paJ'alyse industry. 

But ‘the people, as a whole, take little interest in 
politics, have long lost their faith in the “vote” as a 
panacea for all social ills, ap,d so loilg as they are in 
receipt of -good wages 'and cheap food, .do not care 
which party is in po^er, and if it were not for the 
action of ' the Press, • the strenuous efforts of can- 
vasserfe, and the system df, party organisation, it ii> 
very doubtful if more than half of the British work- 
ing men, in times of prosperity, would vote at all. 

c 

V* *' 

< < 

Section IV.- — The 'Instinct for Liberty 

The first prominent object one sees on entering 
New York harbour is the statue of Liberty, sym- 
bolical of the fact that the United States govern 
themselves and are ’hot British Colonies. The 
thoughtful perspn at. once notices, however, that 
the amount of individual liberty in the States is 
far less than in Ehgland. 

'The American who purchases his clothes in 
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Europe has to run the gauntlet of having his 
portmanteaus rummaged before a dockyard crowd, 
and he is heavily taxed in order to induce him to 
support his own inferior tailors. If a newspaper, 
in this free country dareg to prtjtest against such 
despotism, thfe great drapers and tailors withdraw 
their advertisements frorp its coluntns and attempt 
b/this means to ruin jt. But the whole institution 
of fiscal dutids proves that' the feA^ responsible states- 
men* wlyj understand their disadvantages aue not free 
to dat, and are dictated to by the* rings of manu- 
facturers and merchants.* In fact, ihe whole politi- 
cal system 4s one great jchain of corruption and 
bribery, and liberty of thought and action is scarcely 
ap*parent at all. * * 

C5n the other hand, if one goes into a government 
office, and naturally removes one’s hat, a good- 
flatured official will pfeth.^ps say, “ Put on your, 
hat, this is a free country " ; and altliough in a 
free country no one will clefln^ one’s boots tf they 
•are off one’s feet, jf one 4 )uts theift on and d|pscends 
tQ the basement df theTiotel, the boot-black will con- 
descend to polish them few fifteen cents. 

By such small artifices is created* thq idea among 
the “ gitizen»”,in the States that they enjoy, more 
freedom than the people fn othev countries ; but the 
English traveller speedily finds several vexatious 
rules with which he is unacquainted at home. 

Liberty means ‘in lingland that every man is 
allowed to live and C9nduct*his*business with only 
such a minimum of restriction* as is necessary for the 
welfare of the whole community, fbr no interference 
with the subject is just, unless the necessity of it can 
be clearly demonstrated. 
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■ The possibility of allowing the maximum of liberty 
depends upon the fact that the laws fulfil the necessi- 
ties of rigid justice, and that the people observ'e the* 
laws. 

The amount of liberty allowed to the Press, and 
to public expression of opinion, is <a direct measure 
of the strength V>f thfe nation, but everyone admits 
the necessity of the laws /pr punishing libel *or' 
defamation of charailrer. A man 'is at perfect liberty 
to make a beast of himself in the street b^' being 
drunk, but if he ir^terferes with’ the comfort of 'the 
passers-by, he i^iust be arrested. A man ought to 
be, and is, allowed freedom of conscience provided 
that the practical application of hi? views does not 
injure others. *" . ‘ 

Now it is obvious 'that non-attendance at church, 
the practice of affirming instead of taking an oath, 

, and the allowing of per^ct„Hberty in the practice of 
any and all .kinds of religious wor^ip can do no 
harm provided that thfi'.physical welfare and spiritual 
happiness of* the public is, not a^ected ; but there ► 
can be no doubt that prolongfed fasting and medita- 
tion, and the excitement of.heaHng frenzied oratory, 
accounts evep now for the majority of cases of re- 
ligious lunacy and neuroses. Sinc^, -however, all 
mental phenomena are extrfemely uncertain and diffi- 
cult to demonstrate to those unacquainted with them, 
and physical laws can be understood by all, it has 
happened that the former have ‘been largely, ne- 
glected, and the latter received an undue amount of 
attention. • 

Although therb were many penal laws against 
Roman Catholics andt Nonconformists during the 
eighteenth century, no one sus's'ested that the oreach- 
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ing of We^ey ought to be stopped on the ground 
that it was a fertile cause of hysteria. Indeed the 
•liberty of the conscience has gradually advanced with 
the liberty of the subject, until now a man can practi- 
cally advance any doctrine jvithcJut feas,‘ahd we are 
confronted with the^reat danger that liberty of con- 
science may be allowed tg interfere with the due per- 
fot’mance of necessary j)hysical regulations. 

A man cfbjects "to^ vaCcinatfon on conscientious 
grounds, and it depends entirely on the gpinion of 
the’Hiagistrate whether he shall, be* allowed to risk 
the health of the whole «ommunity^ but we do not 
wislf 40 discuss this well-worn subject here, but merely 
to indicate the danger of tlie general principle. 

*The specialists oa the subjett are urianimous 
that vaccination is necessary, t)ut those ’who know 
nothing of pathology insist that they shall use 
their own judgment, hgd^the Government must^ 
obey. Next year we shall expect^ “that agita- 
tion will , be directed agai'-ftt^ trapping, drains or 
• notifying scarlet, fever, and die mighty mass 
of common sense ^ill order the Government 
to excuse everyone who has a “ conscientious ” 
objection to traps or notification. • There is indeed 
no lii^it to the possibilities; tjie burglar will have 
a conscientious objectioft to gjaing to prison, the 
soldier to carrying a rifle, until conscientious liberty 
will develop into anarchy. It ‘is perh^s needless 
to remark that “ (?onscientious ” liberty is not recog- 
nised in the United States, itnd ui Texas those who 
placed their own fads above the level of the good 
of the whole were vaccinated at 'the point of the ' 
bayonet.^ When the independent man of common 
^ British Medical Journal^ April 29th, 1899, P* 1052- • 
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sense invents his own religion, we shall require no 
theologians, but merely a cipher who shall conduct 
the service drawn up by the congregation ; when he ‘ 
has developed a conscientious objection to a scientific 
system of medicine'' we ^hqll require no doctors, but 
merely chemists to dispense his pnescfrptions ; gind' 
when he designs his ‘own bridges and houses, the 
engineer and architect will dj^ppear. The County 
Council is already elitrusted with "the be'autifying of 
London, and the Government has been asjced* to 
superintend the 'decjoration of St Pauls. 

It is not a c^^rful outlook. Sturdy independ- 
ence is a great sign of strength in ‘those •Who 
have the opportunity of studying, subjects, men, 
and countries for 'themselves, and are, possesse'd 
of powerful intellects ; but the obstinacy of the 
common-sense mind is a most da/igerous force, 
because it insists upon*, fojrihing and .acting upon' 
conclusions, * based upon a little evidence, which 
is neither properly sorted nor arranged, and which 
is distorted by prejudices, eixaggeiyited by the emo- 
tions and uncontrolled by tfle reatson. But sincp 
the spirit of independence -is growing so rapidly, it 
behoves us tp increase the facilities for acquiring 
real knowledge, and ,for' developing ijiinds in, every 
direction. If people insist 'upon ordering their own 
religion, they must be taught theology and ecclesi- 
astical history; if they wish to settle their own 
sanitary regulations, they must bd taught medicine 
and sanitary science ; but, under any circumstances, 
education must be adapted for training the reason, 
and the subordination of the unit being to the whole 
community must be rigidly insisted^ upon. 
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THE Balance of po\’xer 

Section /. — •Analyszs^pf Opinion 

• . * * • 

Wfi ane.now in a position to study colloctively the 

vaftous forces which have determined the political 
history of the nineteenth century^?ind for this pur- 
pose* I ha^e constructed, a table recapitulating the 
various opinions of those who have actuated the 
machine of State (see p, 465). 

(a) J'he Act of Union with* Ireland, 

This measure was instigated by the Ministry and 
supported, by the King lEtnd the English Houses of 
Parliament. • , 

The Irish Houses of P^rli^ment and tHe Irish 
* Press were bribed ; the* Irish people *were .little in- 
terested in the measure and the English people were 
absolutely indifferent. The chief force acting here 
was the will of the Ministers. * , 

(iJ)» The Napoleonic War. * , 

The Ministers were drawn •into the war *but at 
first were constantly endeavouring to arrange a 
satisfactory peace. The King’was vpry reluctant to 
compromise the 'prestige of the country, distrusted 
and hated Bonaparte, and •^as therefore adverse to 
concluding a peace unles§ It w^s absolutely neces- 
sary, The Lords and Commons understood the* 
necessity of the v^r, but the Whig opposition steadily 
cavilled at the measures of tha Ministries; The 
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most influential newspapers were in favour of con- 
tinuing the war until Bonaparte was absolutely 
destroyed, but the Whig organs steadily attacked 
the Government and professed to be sceptical as to 
the power of the codntry, to, crush the French. The 
public were much distusbed by^feasr arfd, hatred, of 
Bonaparte and rejoiced at news of his defeats. The 
chief forces acting were the wjljs of George III. ancl 
Pitt in the earl^ days'of the' wav, atnd the‘firmness of 
Lords Livarpool and Castlereagh afterwards. , ‘ 

(r) The Settlement of 1 8 1 5. ' • ‘ 

This was arrqfn^d and conducted by the Tory 
Ministers, and the influence of the Regent waa at 
this period very slight. Since the notion was purely 

an executive one, tKe Houses of Parliament could 

. ( 

only express approval* or criticise. The Press and 
public were strongly anti-French and wished to 
r, educe French territory, ^'ut the Ministsers did not 
follow their suggestiolis. * 

(d) The attempt to, cfivorce the Queen. 

The Ministers wbre persuaded by George IV. to 
try the Queen in the House of^ Lords and the House- 
of Commons supported the Government. The Press 
and public w^re strongly in favour of the Queen 
and exerted such a pov'^eri'ul influence thart the a/:tion 
was dropped. , ' 

(e) Catholic Emancipation. 

This was ,absoluteiy prohibited by George HI. 
and resisted by George IV. until it was impossible 
to find a Government wJiftch was not pledged to it. 
The House«of Lords resisted it until Peel recognised 
'the futility of further opposition. The House' of 
Commons was gradually converted to the measure 
and finally passed i,t by a large majority. The Press 
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was divided and the public feared for the Protestant 
Religion. The chief force which passed this measure 
‘ was the will of the House of Commons. 

(/) Greek Independence. 

The chief forces in fa\joiy of (ireek. independence 
■ we/-e the wHls of Canning .and his followers. The 
King and the olcf Torjes were cmly in favour of 
Ifmited concessions. , .The Press and public sym- 
pathised with the»Greek'§ and*Were opposed to the 
Ottcrr^an rule. 

1(^) 'fhe Refornf Bill of 1832^ 

This was the natural* result d^ijonstant agitation 
for ‘•Reform for fifty years. The Radical Press 
worJced upon the public mind and gradually the 
most important Liberal and indef>endent organs were 
converted. The Irish members in thfe Commons 
joined with the Reformers and thus ensured a 
'majority.^ .The Kin§,r^isted until he found ij: 
impossible to carry on the Govern nfent, and the 
Lords resisted until the King had promised to 
create more peeys if necessary.* 

, (k) The BedfchamBer Question. 

This is of interest cliiefly because it is the last 
instai^ce in English history where the Monarch acted 
entirely upon, her own ideds. , The Whig Ministers 
resumed office but did not think that Peel’s demand 
was beyond his constitutional right. The organs of 
the Press followed their parties and the public 
sympathised wifli and admired the firmness of the 
Queen. 

{t) Free Trade. 

The repeal of the Com Laws' was brought about* 
by the agitation of the commercial classes led by 
Messrs Cobdeti and Bright. TJie Press was, to a 
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great extent, won over to Free Trade', and after 
Lord John Russell was converted, Peel brought in 
his measure which was supported by some Conserva- 
tives and by most of the Whigs and all the Radicals 
and Irish. ■ ,The 'Lords passed the Bill and the 
Queen was in favour of ,a readjustn?ent»of the Corn 
Laws. . « 

{Jt) Chartism. 

The demands of the Chartists were ifot unreason- 
able, and jirere discussecl with modified approvkl, by 
the chief organs Of the Press, which, however, upani- 
mously condemoftd' any attempt to intimidate the 
Government. The majority in the Commons refused 
to grant the six points of the charter/ but allowed the 
monster 'petition to be peacefully presented. The 
Ministers took every* precaution to prevent serious 
rioting. , ‘ 

(/) The Crimean War. • , 

The Quebn* Prince Consort, and'^he' Ministers 
recognised that war was inevitable. The members 
of bdth Houses of Parliament, except the Manchester 
peace party, were in favour of'war. ' The Press wa.s 
practically unanimous in favour di war, and the public 
clamoured that th.e Russians should not oppress the 
Turks. In this case ^ alb the forces in the kingdom 
were acting in the same direction. 

(»?) ,The Reform Bill of 1867. 

The Reform League had a fairly large following 
of intelligent artisans. After Disraeli had broqght 
in his measure, whifh extensively amended by 
Gladstone, , the Conservative organs, for the most 
•^part, gave it a half-hearted welcome. The , Bill 
passed the Commons with the aid of the Liberals 
and Radicals, and, although oppdsed, passed the 
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Lords because it was sent up by a Conservative 
Government. 

• («) Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

This was a purely ministerial measure. No aj^i- 
tation in its favour occurr^ed ih* Ireland,' and the 
-English wei^S naturally not interested in it. The 
Press for the most part, approved,* and the .opposi- 
tion of Disraeli and_ the Conservatives *in the 
Commons \^as merely dtf^ to tfte fact that the seats 
on'»v^jch they sat were opposite to*tht^ Treasury 
bertah. The Coiftervative Lj)r<fe amended and 
disputed, but finally passed theHiill. 

{(ff The Education Bill. 

This was appnpyed by all. The only point of conten- 
tion was that of sectarian or non^sectarian teaching. 
(p) The Berlin Congress. • • 

The action of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
*was directed with thfe^o^ect of maintaining the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, ajid* of inducing 
Turkey to attempt intert\al •reforms. The balance 
I of power was arrangec^ by 'Russia aiinexing Kars 
and Batoum ancitEn^ftand occupying Cyprus. The 
ministerial action vdas supported by the Conserva- 
tives, jDut vigorously criticised Jjy the Radical.s. 
The , Press* fpllowed the ‘parties, and the public 
were carried away by ct wave, of hero worsThip. 

(^) The Bombardment of Alexandria and the 
Occupation of Egypt. . , 

The Restoration of order in Egypt was relegated 
to the English Government ^fone when France 
refused to co-operate. After thei bomb/irdment, it 
became obvious that the* Oot^'ernment were not* 
prepared for an extensive, occupation of Egypt. 
Bright resigned 'from the Ministry, but both ^farties 
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voted for the credit to carry on the' operations. 
The Press supported the Government, and the 
public were chiefly interested in the naval and 
military operations. The' delay in rescuing Gordon 
caused a great waVe o^ indignation throughout the 
country. 1- . 

(r) .Home Rtle for Ireland. 

Mr 'Gladstone was suddenly converted when 'he 
discovered he could not 'comniaaid a rftajority with- 
out the aid 0/ the Irish. Lord Hartington and< Mr 
Chamberlain setec^pd from his'” party. 'I*he Press 
practically uncMWfiiously oondemned the measure 
and the Commons rejected it. The -1892 measure 
was forced through the Common,s by the aid ot 
the closhre, but Was thrown />ut by' the Lords by 
419 to' 41 'votes, •) 

(^) China and Egypt. 

It is too soon to c/'iticiije the policy of Lord 
Salisbury ih China, but he seems tS be following 
the precedent adopted in regard 'to the Ottoman 
Empire, and encKjavouring either to maintain the. 
Celestial Empire intact, of to, 'ensure that tl;ie 
balance of power in the far' East shall not be 
altered. So far- he has been adversely criticised 
by the Press. In ^ Egypt the suqcess of^ Lord 
Kitchener has wpn for "him the well-deserved 
admirfition of all, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment has .bpen steadily supported by the Conserva- 
tive party, while the Liberals no^'longer dpsiret^ the 
evacuation of the cc'unt!r,y. 



ANALYSIS'OF OPINION 


The Public 

A greats portion of ^ 
the Insh public was I 
indifferent aid only ' 
opposed to •tithe*? 1 
Catholics generally 
were m favour of it 
and Piotestants op 
posed It 

The Orange Society 
opposed the United 
Irishmen iivished for, ' 
a total separation 

The public feared 
and hated Bonaparte 
and regarded him as 
an incarnate devil 
They were veiling to 
undergo great sacn 
fices in ord&r to de 
feat and crush him 
Nelson and Welling 
ton were of course the 
people s idols 

The Press 

The Iigjsh Press was 
heavily bribed to sup 
port the meftsure, and 
the English Press for 
the most did not 

comment upon it at 
all : 

«» 

• 

* *» . 

The Times Courief 
Morning Post 
and the Quf^erly 
were strongly in fav 
our Ot carrjftig on 
the war until Bona 
parte was ab^lutely 
crushed "TSie Mom 
ing Chronicle wished 
to negotiate for peace I 
on every possible oc 
casTon find the Edin 
burgh Rejtem was | 
both anti Bonaparte i 
and anti Bourbon 

1 

• 

House of Commons 
<? 

n 

In the Irish House 
the free country mem-c 
iiers opposed but the 
placemen and bor 
ot^ members who 
formed a majority 
were bougM ovei¥ 
Grattan Plunket and 
foster opposed T^e 
Engli&h Commons 
followed Pitt ' 

(» 

The Commons 

voted all the neces j 
"tery suj^Iies cheer 
fullv *he Tories 
had ^d^ge iftajontv 
and the Whigs there 
fore alwajs failed* to 
censure the Govern 
ment The "Whigs 
constantly agitated 
,for peju^ and op 
posed the Orders in 
Council although the 
Whig Ministry had 
instituted them 
- 

Ji 

1 

• 0 “ 

31 

§ 

W 

The Irish Hpuse 
obeyed the Govern 
ment ma man\ 
member^ were wofi 
over the promise., 

of honours • t> 

The English House 
followed Pitt 

0) a d u 

■gjsil 

l'8» g. 

c: a 

s^h ' 

The Ministers 

Pitt was ven 
anxious to pass the 
'Act of ^^nion be 
cause he feared a, 
total separation oi^ 
the two ^o^tiies 
and took the d^por^t 
tumtyof^heunfortuD , 
ate stale of Ireland 
to force the^easure 
through Parli^jnent 

Pitt several tiidtS 
attempted to negoti 
ate a peace Fox 
and Grenville tned to 
arrange a satisfac 
tory treaty Liver 
pool and Castlei^eagh 
were tu favour of con 
tinuing the war uiftil 
-Napolron was abso 
lutely subdued. * 

The Crown 

George III sup 
ported the measure 
because he thought 
that the uniting the 
Churches of the two 
counties would stop 
any further measures 
with respect to the 
Roman Catholics 
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Ives to the Queen. 
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* The Public. 

a 

Enthusiasm at the 
success of the ‘fleet 
at Alexandria chiefly 
affected the public. 
Naturally the results 
of warfare are more 
easily followed and 
undostood than those 
of diplomacy, and the 
successful campaigns 
of Lord “Wolseley 
chiefly interested tie 
public. The delay in 
rescuing Gordon, and 
his murdesr, probably 
roused more feeling 
against Mr Gladstone 
than any other act of 
his life. • 

' 

The public were 
chiefly led by the 
Press. Exaggerated 
hopes and f^rs were 
freely expres^M. The 
faith in Mr G^dstone 
was discqgonted ^y the 
faithin Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr Chamber- 
lain. The Unionists 
talked oi ” total sepa- 
ration, ’’and the R^- 
cals thought that the 
Ir^ Ouj^ to have; 
Home Rule because 
•“they wanted it.’*^ 

i « 

The Press. * 

The newspapers 
supported tbeGovern- 
ment in its efibrts 
^ restore order in 
Egypt, and agreed 
that it was ^eless 
to expect Turkey to 
do so.^i^The tone 
was friendly towards 
France, and no news- 
papd^ warfare oc- 
curred with any of 
the Powers. • 

Theri*ress w'ere al- 
most nnanimous in 
condeginrng the 
measure of 1886, and 
even Nationalist or- 
gans objq^ed to some 
of the mance clauses. 
Some of the Liberal 
organs which opposed 
returned to Mr Glad- 
stone’s fold in 1892. 

m 

m 

House of Commons. * 

• 

This IS an excellent 
e.\ample of the occa- 
sional effects of party 
politics. Mr Glad- 
stone and the Radi- 
cals were oUiged to 
defend an action 
against their pro- 
fessed principle^ and 
theCq^ervatives had 
to c?ift^e|Eui action 
of wMch they ap- 
provetP iKcause thw 
were in opposition. 
The vote of credit 
was carried by*275 
to 19 9n July 27th.| 

' - / 

The Commons re- 
jected the first Hofhe 
Rule measure ; but 
%ifter an exhaustive 
debate, and with a 

the Closure, the 18^ 
Bill passed by a sm^ 
majority. • 

• 

House of Lords. 

The a-iticisms of 
Lord Salisbury and 
the Upper House 
were on the details 
of the actioh, jpid 
not on the principle 
of the occupation of 
ftgypt. 

3 0 p 

.The Crown and the Ministers. 

Lord GranviUe decided that it was neces- 
sary to us&force to crush Arabi. Gladstone’s 
statemen#sho3yed that, alAough prepared 
to suppoCT the -Khedive, the Goveminent 
were not prepared to bombard Alexandria 
and occupy Egypt. Bnght resigned from 
the Ministry because the action was against 
his p^nciples. 

- 

When Sfr Gladstone brought in his fiyst 
Home Rule measure. Lord Harti^on a^jd 
Mr*Chamberlain resigned thftr Tffices is 
Ministers, and formed the Liberal-Unioi^JCst 
party, which joined with the Conservatives, 
and tite Governmen^ppealed^o the country. 
In 1892 the Ministers in Mr Gladstone’s 
Cabinet supported him unanimously. 
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THE MOTIVE POWEg* 


Section II . — The Immediate Future 

The consideration of' the past and present 
naturally leads to thoughts pi the probable influence 
of the various forces in* the immedjatfi* future. ^ 

(tf) The Crovfa. • , ** * 

There is no sign which ^ leads us to beliefe’ 
that the sentiment of loyally to the CrcMti is in any 
way dinunishing, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that it will do so*in,the future. 'Indeed, the dictum 
that “ the Kin^*rtfP do no wrong ” is not actually a 
gyeat exaggeration, for although the. King might 
attempt to persuade his Ministers tq adopt measures 
which in* their opiftion would not ^e* for, the public 
good, they* would not be likely to acquiesee sfnce 
they would be held personally responsible. *On the 
pther hand, the King \jjil^ Always be. able to |^ive« 
advice to Nfnjistert. and to encourage them to pursue 
a course wjiich seemS^to.him b'SsC^s seen from a 
level far above and remove]^ fron>^the arena of party , 
politics. But in any case^ the /opinions of tlje 
Monarch will not bfe made puBlic at fhe time, and 
so it will happei»«t]mt he will never be in a position 
to be blamed. Tlih^public will therefore not have 
the opportunity of judging 'the political wisdom of a 
Moa^ch even if they 'had the capability to do so, 
and will only be able to judge of his character by 
reading such real and imaginary details of his life as 
are described in tba Sdfciety Journals, and handed on 
yrith various emlS^lishments by the great majority, 
who not being CotHpetent to “ speak of thujgs,” 
*“ talk of pepsons.” , 

G*e©rge HI., although politically stupid, retained 
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the affections of his people by rigorously observing 
the standard of domestic morality which governed 
£he lives of the great bulk of the nation. George 
IV. was despised by everyone ^ because of his. 
dissolute extravagant man(ie|^ of liViifg, arid William 
“W. was regaf&e(> an eacfentric sailoi/ with little 
virtue and less political wisdonf. Bflt the Monarch 
of The future will only hp. ^p ular if he not on^ con- 
forms^ his life to pbpul^r THeas of right and 
wroVlg, Jjyt sympathises with popular tastes and 
pursuits. The Prince Consorf Existed on an 
intellectual level far abo^fe the e:!!Stitl^ standard of 
the aflstocraCy*o^ the country when he arrived here* 
and consequently jvas at first misunderstood, ‘and it 
was^only when he proved himselT an adept^horse- 
man thaj he enlisted the admiration of the fox-hunt- 
ing squire.s, and»when he showed a great knowledge 
df practical .engineering !iiw] .manufactures he at once , 
greatly impressed the commerciaS classes. The 
ideal Monarch ^ouKi indeed 'T)e the most ciritured 
and versatile man? in the Kingflom, ' and should 
not only be able tb sho^ a great knowledge of the 
highest statesmanship, and to take an intelligent 
interest* in the highest forms oi JiiCShxy, scientific 
and aigtistic Culture, and in “prc^fiical industry, but 
should also countenance and encoiyage those sports 
and pastimes which enter so greatly into the lijwa of 
the people. The influence of the Couft <Dn political 
question^ may be* regarded as practically extinct, 
but the influence on m«tTility i by example is 
undoubtedly greater in thesq •day^f publicity than, 
ever<before, and that influence* chiefly affects the 
middle classes who form the backbone of the* 
nattbnal strength. 
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(^) The Cabinet. 

The actual power possessed by the Cabinet 
to direct public affairs is theoretically much greater* 
.to-day than at the conimencement of the cen- 
tury, because "thfi Soji^ejeign does not deliber- 
ately attem^it to thwart ‘such ks jlfc^ons as, are 
opposed to th% Rdyal will ; but practically the 
influence of the Press and public opinion modffy 
to-day the action of Jkfimstefs ‘far m 5 re than did 
George, W I. by his blunt obstinacy. , * * 

So much index’d js this the ca 5 e, that in ^e fuftire, 
before • any iit^iUflant measure is’ introduced, th6 
pulse of the country will probably be»taflcen affd its 
opinion asked, andr if it is adverse 4h€ measuve will 
, be either dropped or very much altei^d. If^ Sir 
Gladstone,* instead of hinting in the Press* that he 
intended to grant some foivn of Home ^ule to 
.Ireland, had stated tl»e,*chief provisions of, hi 5 
measure, the, PreSs and the public would have had 
the oftportunity of cpfltieieyiing at once the offending 
clauses^ and it is possible 1^ niigl^t have modified it* 
into some such shape as the^ill of 1892 or dropped 
it altogether, and so* prevented the inconvenience of 
a genera! el 5 t!ewm and the apparently permanent 
secession from hi^pafrty of its md^t inf^iential 
members. The puesent Government enlisted the 
serwees of the whole Cabinet in 1898 for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on the London Government Bill, 
and estimated the opinion of the* metropolis by the 
results of the County Council Election. Apparently 
jehat body has "^naged to win the affection of 
Londoners to a grebt extent, and the measure had 
to be modified so as not to unduly encroach on its 
power, and the result was a Bill which was accepted 
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by everyone, although of course many of the details 
w^re opposed. 

• The Ministers of the future will probably adopt 
the practice of not only submitting Measures to -the 
electorate before general elections, but .also outline 
theif main prtiviions. fa other word^, principles 
will gradually be subordipated«to opportunism, and 
fh% history of the last half of the century •fclearly 
shows that.^he ancienfe '^nncifdes on which the 
partie% j)rofessed to act have but sli^tljj effected 
their, practice. • ^ 

This is to a great extent inevitRblaf for th^ public 
’ demands that certain measures should be passed 
and is quite indifferent wh*ch party passes them, nor 
does it either know ,or care whether the* modern 
actions of the parties are or afe not consistent with 
their ancient piinciples^ In other words, the party 
*whi§h is in power must pljpy the will of the people, 
at the moment, and if it satisfies the Country, its 
policy has been'oppbrtunisjicj^and if it does not, the 
•other party are given a ^hahce at the. next general 
election. At present, •however, legislation* is well 
abreast, if nol aheadl of public dpinion, and there is 
less probability that in the immediat^-i^ure Ministers 
will require tt) Jae urged by agitr^ion in any possible 
direction than that the ^ountr^ will cry out'.for a 
little breathing time in order to give the newlv, con- 
stituted authorities and measunes somq chance to 
prove t^eir efficiency or inefficiency before they are 
ruthlessly reconstituted or 9ttiended. I9 their exe- 
cutive action Ministers are criticisjtid in the Houses 
of Parliament, in the Press, and -In'private, and here 
we have an entirely different state of things. Min- 
isters must act on their own resppnsibility, and in 
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most cases at once without being abl^ to ascertain 
the opinion of their own or the opposite party, ^or 
that of the Press or public. The Foreign Policy of 
a Cabinet must be largely that of the F oreign Secre- 
tary, althoVigh k IS certaii^ to be modified to ^ great 
extent by t^e action of other Powejs ctad by criticisip, 
at home, so there can be, no . question of submitting 
details' to the country beforehand, and the Pres* Is 
competent to criticise the’p^olicy as it distpvers it ; the 
only action which remains for the public, thA'^tfore, 
is to pronouncfc •^hich party should dir&t foreign 
affairs. The^ioSl important mental characteristics 
for a Foreign Secretary are a strong oelf-seliant«ature* 
susceptible to, but not overawed adverse criti- 
cism ; a*calm, unehiotional, rational mind, influen&d, 
but not gbverned by sentiment ; and a great know- 
ledge of the habits, passions, and njodes of thought 
of other nations. Phjjogophic scholars are quite 
unsuited To,r. directing foreign afllkirs, as was 
demonstrated by L^d, AberdSen^ and the ideal 
theories of Mr Gladstone, would probably have led 
him to adopt a far different foreign policy, if it h^d 
not been for the firmness of ‘Lord Granville from 
1880 to i 885 *»«d^o<'d Rosebery ‘in 1892. 

The leader of House of Coijnnons requires 
a great knowledge of ttte weakness, as well as 
of strength of his supporters and opponents. 
He should,, while never yielding to their prejudices, 
nevertheless attempt to so frailie and farry on 
government business •that no one can either pose 
^as a martyr for^eing summarily closured, or, on 
the other handj can obstruct work by frivolous 
discussionsf • 

A'very important characteristic for the leader to 
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cultivate is the power of being satirical without 
being rude, which is probably one of the rarest of 
•all oratorical attainments. His knowledge should 
be of an all-round charadter, so that he is not* im- 
posed upon by the plausij^ility of Specialists.' 

> .. '^'he exec«rtiv4 work oS Ministers i^s performed 
with the aid and advice, of the permanent officials 
who are specialists, and most of it can therefore be 
carried on Jfy any ©rdinafy*maiV of common sense ; 
andt Vith the exception of the Chancellpr of the 
Exchequer, who ntUst be a skilled economist, no 
other Minister need have any ^eckll acquaintance 
* with^he subjocLdealt with in his office. 

In. the future, the gifts* of oratory and the power 
ordebate viill protably be less ciJnsidered in choos- 
ing* Ministers than in the pa^, for the public wish 
for clea? busincgs-like statements, which they can at 
•once understand, and* only anxious that the 
work of the country should be carried ^n with the 
minimum of friftibft"and e^paffse and the. maximum 
•of efficiency. • ^ ’ 

, But, on the othgr hafcd, the more a man knows of 
a subject the* more exceptions dnd necessary limita- 
tions occur to his’mind, so that th^«rt,of explaining 
a difficult quesJ:ion in a.few words will always 

be of essential importance to politicians, and lo cul- 
tivate that art a study of metaphysics and logjp>will 
always be essential. 

{c^ The House'pf Lords. 

The House of Lords will fetain. the cpnfidence of 
the country so long as it do«s nij^ attempt to resisj 
the olearly expressed wishes o£ Ac people and does 
not show an aggressive party, spirit. • 

In the first half of the century tl^ Lords were not 
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only the tyrannical masters of the Radic'als but werfe 
the humble slayes of the Tories, the former r6le beipg 
caused by the weakness of fear and the latter by the 
_ weakness of partlzanship/ But every year since, the 
.Upper House has'^showed^more and more independ- 
ence, and i^ is this spirit which is^ th'b most hopefuJ . 
sign for its futifl'e. * ' , 

The Reform Bill of 1832 was resisted until the 
Peers were coertfbd «fear,» the ‘Conservative 
Measucer of' 1867 was resisted by some 6fc the 
Conservatives, Un^ that of 1884 was arranged by 
compromise l:fetw€<in the party leaders, but there is, 
unfortunately, still a tendency to passr without oppo-' 
sition measures sent up By* Consiervative Govern- 
ment which are qfUite as radical §is there instituted 
by the Liberals, butewhich are at once thrown out. 

But although the fate of ^ such measured as the 
, Employers’ Liability Ac^Sj'jhtbws that the party spirit 
is still stropg, yet undoubtedly the tone of the 
speeches .is less infrAjenped by '^atcizanship in the 
Lords than tin the Commons, aln course of timfe 

( ^ ( r 

when the country realises that goyernment by parties 
is only a convenient working method ‘of converting 
its wishes in.to45ws, and that the ‘principles of both 
are alniost identical, we can reasonably expect that 
still less of the par,tizan spirit will be shown by the 
Up4^er House. 

There £^re indeed several signs that the Lords 
study closely public opinion and ket upon it without 
undue consideration fbr the mandate of the Com- 
mons when it is^ obtained by a majority formed by 
the third party, Or'^-by ah ambitious Minister wiio, in 
' order to pass some particular measure, gains votes 
in the constituencies by promising many others ; and 
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if the resistance to the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
ghiefly caused by the fear of allowing the middle 

• classes too much power, the resistance to the Home 

Rule Bill of 1892 was dile to the clearly recognised 
fact fhat the country did^ not want it. . * * 

, It is doublitessitrue that tlie Conservative leaders in 
the House* of Lorcfs*are ajways-prontinent members of 

‘ tke Conservative Government when that pair ty is in 
power, and*consec}uentJy* Icnovf what measures will 
be iiftroduced, but we must not forget *thaJ: Jthe Con- 
sbrv,^tiv 5 peers can •only be Minjstt?rs when the party 
possesses a majority in ihe Lov?er Mouse, which is 
depefcndent.upou the votes of the electorate. Con- 
sequently, thcrq Is always a danger that even the 
CTDiiservatiye lea*dera in the Hcfuse of Lords may 
accjuiesce in legislation framed chiefly tcf please the 
majoritj^, but ^^hich does not sufficiently safeguard 

• the interests pf the minofi^y. If this ever happeni^ 
the 'chief function of the fiouse o 9 Lords as a brake 
on hasty and dass iegislafioip will be gone, and its 

, speedy abolition 'v^ill soon follow The Lords* in a 
sense ought to perform some such service as the 
federal judgSs do i?l tha United States, and satisfy 
themselves that new legislation is not contrary to 
the spirit of* the Constitution, ^but it is a far more 
difficult task in that thej^have yo^ written document 
as a foundation on which to base their decisio^^s^ 

But if the House of Lords takes tlip place not 
only; of a written Constitution but also of the federal 
judges who interpret it, it i% dbvious thaf the former 
must be, and the latter ought to/be, entirely inde; 
pendant of party. ’ . • 

The House of Lords, as constituted at present, is* 
perfectly competent to fulfil thi^ function in an 
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efficient manner, and it depends entirely^'on its own 
actions, and on the strength which it shows in thp 
future, whether it retains or loses the confidence of 
the country. 

The landed aristocracy ^re at present placed in 
an unfortunate and unenvious position."-® They have, 
an ever decreasing income; from* their agricultural 
land, but are still expected, to keep iip the same' 
expensive establishrtients and tO‘-makc 'a great dis- 
play of wealth. On the other hand their titles diave 
a great value cohin^]ercially ; they command a liigh 
price in. the AiAerican matrimonial market ; they are 
useful in helping their possessors to., obtain Colonial 
Governorships and other' appointments which re- 
ejuire the holder to possess rank and cbirth ; ahd 
they have a value <jn the boards of commercial 
undertakings. The influence of the aristocracy and 
.landed gentry in the cpi^iities is now practically 
limited to thaftOver their tenants and Servants, and 
the powers of the ^L'ord, Lieutenant, Sheriff, and 
J.P.’^s have been largely giyen to. the locally elected c 
bodies. 

I 

(fi) The House of Commons. 

Is the sopiak^and intellectual' position of the 
average private mcmj3eKHower to-day, than it was at 
the beginning of th^ centuiy, and is it likely to fall 
lower, ^ 

According to the usually accepted notions of rank, 
the table on page 194 shows that ‘the social position 
of the majqrity of meinbers is lower than it was in 
1833, but^that is, 'pf course, of comparatively no im- 
portance if the incerlectual level has also not fallen. 
'Now although the intelligence and knowledge of the 
present House cjf Commons is undoubtedly greater 
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tlian that the one elected in 1801, yet the latter 
consisted of more members of the highly cultured 
classes of that period than does the Commons of • 
to-day. In other words, -the general intelligence of • 
the community is now more nearly on 'a level with 
, that of the#HH[ciuse of *Qommon.s, and the highly 
cultured .are farflier above, it. •The intellectual 
' level of the* House^ of Commons is at present on 
a par with •that of tli6 Commcfrcial classes, and the ‘ 
worl? is therefore* performed in a liior^J, practical 
and. useTul manner than we shotild expeot would 
be possible if the mc^iibers Ibhiefiy conjystcd of 
Fellows of the learned societies, who are usuajly 
men.eminenti iij culture,* but uMbusiness-lik?e. 

•But thet'e are* several reasons which cause us to 
expect both that the intellectual level of tlie I b^use of 
Commons will/all lower, and that the influence which 
• it possesses -.in the coiyitry will diminish. The.sji 
reasons may be described under^thci Jieeidings — (i) 
the internal action T)f the^Hwse of Commons; and 
(2) the effects of outside forces. • , 

Inside the House tiiie importance of the private 
member steadily dfminishes. *At the beginning of 
the century ther€ were a large number of members 
elected by tkejr own boroughs^ •and who were there- 
fore certain of a seat, atid cou]d^ support Pitt over 
one measure, such as the Act of Union, and oppose 
him over another, such as the suppression of the 
sla^;e trade, without fear of having to account to 
their party or to their pdnsUtuents. , Now, . the 
private member is a mere .cipher who -is sent to 
support certain Ministers or f:el-tain measures, and * 
when he hurries from the •smoking 'i*oom or the 
terrace, and is directed into tlje lobby by the 
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party whips, in a great number of casfes he does 
not even know the object of the division. Ncy* 
does it appear possible in practice to allow the 
private member to exercise his own judgment, for 
when Mr Bdlfour allowed the question of admitting 
women to share in the'’* niunicipal,' gc;vernment of, 
London to remain an open one,* a whole evening 
was wasted amending and re-amending the clauses, ’ 
and the discussion ‘tvas ‘‘finalfy adjourn^id. Again, 
the Government business takes more and more' time 
and the private fnember has thns fewer aftd fev/er 
opportunities to spfiak, and unless he goes into 
thp House with a pre-established reputation, he is 
scarcely listened to< at all.' , ^ < 

'The result must be that men of strong intellects, Vn 
the future -vtrill not be, attracted in such numbers' to 
Parliament as they were in the^ past, a,nd theif places 
yill be taken by successfiil^ business jn,en who hope 
to improve fheir social position by being members, 
but who are too old?".- to, learn' the ‘principles and 
practice of politicians. But if the , numbers of strong 
intellects diminish, there will be fewer suitable mem- 
bers to choose from to form th& Ministries, and so 
the strength of Governments will become less, and 
the welfare of the nation, suffer. '■ 

But, '‘besides the probability that the intellectual 
strength of the members will diminish, the power 
of the House of Commons is likely to be seriously 
curtailed from without by the action of the Political 
Associations, and. by ‘the Press. The Political 
Associations were ‘formed to support the principles 
of the parties, and -at present are kept fairly .well 
in hand by. the party , leaders ; but there is some 
probability (see p. 284) that in tinie they will wish 
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to stand on a more independent footing, and instead 
€)f being subordinate to the House of Commons, 
will endeavour to dictate to it. Now, we must’ 
remember that the whole of the .political macliinery ’ 
for election jDurposes is* cgntrolfed* by.these bodies, 
and, cons;^quentlx„ if thdy*disliked any Minister or 
his principle's, they could greatly influence the result 
of the next general eUictiog and ensure the feturn of ^ 
a great number ofcandidate^ pTedged.to oppose him. 
The inevitable result will be that thef ^Ministers 
must attend to the dictates of»the A‘ssocia*tions, or 
at election times pit fliemselves against the most 
fonT\idable ^Ig^icy whiqh has ever been created, 
and •at the pr^sQiit tinie it is certain that *the faith 
in. the aufliority* of bnly two or* three names could 
not stajid for a moment against such a force. If one 
instructs a servant to«do such work that in time he 
beGomes indispensable^ safte is merely preparing for 
the time when he becomes one's ’maSt^er. The next 
important power which. tiafly. encroaches upon the 
ancient influenceCbf the^ House i^f Commoes brings 
MS to a new.section^ * 

(e) The Press^, 

Bya:he expression public opinion is* usually meant 
that €>f the I^ress, but "throilghdut this work ^ye have 
endeavoured to treat tfie influfence of the Press as 
a force which acts upon and influences, aiicLis thus . 
more the cause than the effect of puhlioaction. The 
political opinion of the Press is that of a few hundred 
highly educated and cultured writers, while the public 
consists of forty millions of pfeople who are* conversant^ 
with the practice of the one occupation by means of 
which they earn -their daily •bread, and* know practi- 
cally nothing of any other. •• 
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The political writer for the Press is, of course, 
compelled to agree with the party which his news^ 
' paper supports, just as the private member of Parlia- 
• menf must vote for, his leader ; but the former is, in 
most cases, a^'spetialist wjio^ has devoted a life time 
to studying politics, while the latter ^iaj?‘oijly in most 
cases had a few* year's experience in the* practical 
^ working* of the House oj* Cocnmons. The opinion 
of the Press is^thus equal dr mdre value than that 
of the Lopw^r House on questions of domestip legisla- 
tion, and, furthermone, is much more generally rfead, 
for whereas very few newspapers report the parlia- 
mentary speeches at length, and a* very "few 

people Kaye the tilde or inclinatioji* to read thern, 
nearly e\5eryone reads the leaders or? short*occasiopal 
notes in their morning or evening newspaper. In 
questions of foreign policy the opinion- of the leading 
CK'gans is, of, course, worth •tar more tharh that of the 
private members of Parliament, who can only obtain 
inforrnation from theic cblmnns, and ’wlio are, in most 
cases, res^tricted, wh^:n curious, to a^jking the Foreign 
Secretary whether the informhtign # published in the 
Times is accurate, and whether it has been officially 
received at the Foredgn Office. * 

We have demonstrated hoW the influence qf the 
Press has gradually grown during the century, and 
c there is, every reason to suppose it will continue to 
do so. * 

It seems, therefore, that the time has come when 
journalists should be 'prepared for their profession by 
a definite cdurse of instruction in special schools, just 
as lawyers and doctors are, for although many Uni- 
versity graduates adopt the profession of journalism, 
I do nbt remember, a single case of a man who went 
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up to Oxfdrd or Cambridge for the express purpose 
pf being prepared for such a calling. Now it is well 
known that the average graduate does not write good 
grammar, and in many cases spells incorrectljs and 
while the latter may be corrected by, the printer's 
rejider, the^foriner is nofy as a rule,’ altered. It 
seems, therefore,* desirable 4:hat*a new honours 
!»chool should be .esfablished with the dbject of 
teaching English. Grdnfniar ttnd a good literary 
stylfi. Ancient Jinct Modern History, Tolifical Theo- 
logy an^ Economy, Law, Ethics, Moral ” Sciences, 
and Psychology, so thai; a clast of men may receive 
^as definite a training for their profession as is re- 
quired before engaging In the Govcrnment»services, 
in the law»or m ^medicine. • 

*Tha times are past when, the science of politics 
could *be reg*irdcd as the practical government of 
th^ country, on ordirtajy, common-sense principles, 
and it now holds the’ position •f Qne*of the most 
difficult of profe^ions, , cMnplicated ‘by the fact 
that the applicetfion of its principles has ‘to be 
jipproved by tli§ ma^rity of the country,* who are 
quite unable to judge> of their merits, and who 
are biassed b^ various prejudices^ and feeling.s, 
which far'ipore than neutralise their powers of 
independent thought dt reasoning. 

(/) The Public. ’ ^ ^ 

If we eliminate the influence of n|ie Press and 
party ^feeling, tRe will of the people, as expressed 
by their political actions, is Very difficult to estimate, 
and in the preceding chapter we have attempted 
some description of popular politics. Suffice iC, 
then, to relate here the, chief maaifestations ‘of 
feeling, which may be regarded as chieflp spon- 
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taneous during the century. The people during 
the Napoleonic wars were either in a state of 
panic, expecting the landing of Bonaparte every 
day, • or were rejoicing af his defeats. Volunteer 
and Militia CQrps«were formed throughout England, 
and the warlike instinctsp* the pedpl^were stinvu- ■ 
lated by the rhertoric# both, of tne pulpit* and the 
stage. .Napoleon was caric’atijred, abused, burnt 
‘ in efifigy, and accused of fevfery €oncei^^ble crime 
in obscepp,and vulgar terms. Inf Essex, and^ along 
the whole of the* south coast, Aid in the* Isle* 'of 
Wight, tjie terror o? invasion was especially great, 
and the inhabitants prepared to migrate with* all, 
their portable property at 3 moment’s motice. •On 
the other ’hand, the populace .werp carwied, away 
by an enthvfciastic lovg of Wellington, and a great 
spirit of patriotism was aroused which, as* usual 
among the uncultured, the f©riin,,more ,of 

hatred for tffe^jsneniy and concern for the safety 
of themselves than an^«digintere^ted *love of their 
counti*y. Aft^r th© peace ^of lijS, when work 
became scarce, the people »iote4‘ because they, 
thought the Governihent was not ensuring the 
prosperity of the country. The repressive ,Acts 
of i8ig undoubtedly, caused* the Tpi*y Govern- 
ment become ui^populaf, and both hastened 
on the agitation for Reform of the Franchise, 
and caused rpany converts to Radicalism. This 
feeling was increased by the attempt to djvopce 
the Queen, ii^ho was. regarded as a martyr to an 
immoral autocratic 'monarch and a Tory Govern- 
fnent. The superstitiojas dread of the Pope and 
Romanism stirongly affeated the nayon during the 
whole ’period of ^itation for Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion, although large numbers in its favour were 

returned to Parliament, but the Reform Bill was 
* welcomed by the people, Who at once rioted when 
they thought the Lords were ^ preventing them 
obtakiing their “ rights.” ^ The* fe?elings of people 
'during th§ fgitati^<jn for •the Repeal ^of the Corn 
Laws were directly aroused by the Simple considera- 
tton whether they thpught they would beiiefit or 
lose by the measure/ but^thi^ agitation ^or the 
charter, resolved itself aeain into a qaestion of 
‘‘rfghts.^^ * ; ' ‘ " 

The feeling in favour of the Criftiean War was 
apparently* rousgd by the idea that the Czar was 
attempting tb^oojerce ar weaker Country, jysx as the 
feeling ,agdinst the 'Sultan during the Armenian 
outragefe was based on the supposition that a 
tyrant was extermuiating Christians, and the 
’English, actuated by* keen sense ^ of justice, 
always protest agmnst the stroftg oppressing the 
weak. During ’the agit;atic7fl . for reform ih 1866 
' the closure of the^^Park ^Gates w^s a direct Infringe- 
ment of an old right, *'and resulted in active resist- 
ance, but the spirit shown was more the desire to 
indulgp in horse-play than to vindicate a principle. 
Althoiigh in othe earJy and ,middle years of the 
century the desire for a “ vote ” was very strong, 
it is very doubtful whether the public are^at the 
present time as anxious to elect local bodies as 
the’ Ministers are to create them/ The* manual 
workers take some interest in* the various Parish 
and District Councils and School Boards, but the 

^ At present the ratepayer in London votes for inc^viduals to serve 
in five distinct bodies— the House of Commons, the County Council, 
the School Board, the Vestries, and the Guardians. 
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middle classes are beginning to understand that since 
each has to be superintended by a strong central 
department, the chief result is that an increased * 
burcten of rates and taxes Tails upon their shoulders 
without any'aquiv^ent giain either to themselves or 
to the country. It is Xme the ^ people^ elect the • 
School-Boards, lAit ttws code of education* is neces- 
sarily arranged by experts .at .the central depart- 
ment ; tlie people eTbct^ the ‘Djslfrict CSuncils who 
levy anci.3pend the rates and forrti bye-laws, J)ut <he 
former Are audited by officials apffointed by the IxJcal 
Government Bl^ard^ who may disallow the items, 
aqji the latter must be approved hy the Centra] 
GovernJhent at headquarters. Se«qrfdary Educa- 
tion is no doubt greatly needed, hi.it the formatjon 
of more local authorities is undesirable. The chaos 
of local government has begn reduced to some- 
Uiing like a system in thopjast twenty yfe^s, but.the * 
continuous mykipKcation of lo^lly elected bodies 
will lead tfl as inucJiT^coi^fusion As *existed in the 
days when the whole coyntry ijv^as divided into « 
districts and areas for various j)ufposes of health, 
education and protection,* none of which were 
conterminate and each was governed by a separate 
authority. 

The* prosperity the dountry in the seventies 
satisfiejl everyone and Mr Gladstone's sweeping 
measures ot reforrfl evoked no manifestation of 
feeling. During the Russo-Turkish War the t>ne 
idea* in the. popular mind was that ^the Russians 
should not* take Constantinople, and when Lord 
Beaconsfield returned ^rom the Berlin Congress the 
nation revolted in one r)f its greatest pleasures, the 
adoration of ah idol. After the occupation of Egypt 
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and the death of Gordon, a great wave of feeling 
was aroused against the Liberal Government which 
* has even now scarcely • subsided and probably 
accentuated the worship of his avenger, Lord 
Kitchener, who received^a great&r Dvatfon than any 
•heto duriing itie 4asJ quarter^ of.the centpry. 

The feeling against Home 'Rult? for Ireland was 
the natural objection felt to divide the Empire into 
separate states coupled witl'^ sdme irrational fear of 
Frencl\ invasion, But faith in the authoi'ities Lord 
Hai»tington and Mr Chamberlain,* and the* almost 
unanimous action of thfe Press ''chiefly affected the 
public mind. • '^he chief arguments of the ionorjyit 
foj: the nieifeurq appear to* hrfve been tliat “ the 
Irish want^fd it’’ and»that Mr Gladstone agreed with 
them. ♦ 9 * 

The nineteenth cgiitury will always stand out 
'clearly in, history as fhc^.^ra of reform^ as the era 
of commercial prOv^Derky, and a?> the era of both 
scientific materiSil discoiyerJ^^ ,and revival “in the 
» Church. But it '^ill alsp be remembered as^ the age 
of extreme specidlisati<5n of function leading to great 
development of minds in various grooves. Now, 
although it is a j^gn of mental development to think 
for opeself *and not •to be governed entirely by 
tradition and “ faith in Authorities,” yet if each one 
did not always remember that he is merely, a unit 
of a vast organism and that his actions must be 
governed by a due regard for the welfare of others, 
the resulting condition wpufd speedily .be anarchic, 
for independent thinkers are just as » bigoted in 
favdur of independence as are the members of any * 
sect or class in favour of its doctrine and practices^ 
so that independence in thought often lea*5s to 
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marked intolerance. The ideal man is one who, 
with a strong pronounced character of his owa, 
nevertheless endeavours "to amalgamate' it with the 
fharacters of others so that the combined work of 
the whole advante'j the .development of the human 
race. ^ - 

There is no* ‘reason to .suppose that the forces^ 
which have influenced people since the earliest 
periods^will fail to ‘do^ so’ in fhe future, but their 
effects may be lessened by carfeful educatiph and 
training which shoykl be directed chiefly with'- the 
object of impressing everyone with the idea that he 
has other duties to perform than merely those which 
will affect the welfare *of liimself and ‘^his family in 
this world and the next. Kach» indiyidij.al is a 
specialised 'unit of tlje community with his own 
work to do, but he is alsc^ an integral portion 
gf the State, and his infljgefice afifecW ^irectjy, or 
indirectly the hapF^^^^ss and prosperity of the whole 
country* and'indeed tlj6*whole world, * 
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WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FROM MATTER TO MINDt 

“Mr Dorman’s work, which is well arranged, and clearly and tersely 
written, will be best appreciated by those who agree with the poet that 
‘ the proper study of Mankind is Man ^” — Morning Post ^ October i8th, 1895. & 
“The second book, which is devoted to the development of the mind, 
is niueh the most interestingly written part of the volume. In this the 
author traces 'lightly th(^ rft^ances of mental manifestation from th^ lower 
form of animfvl life* to the Higher ai}hr%poda anc^v^jrteb^ata .” — The Lancet ^ 
November 2nd, .,***%. ' 

“ A meritorious work,^hich appeals to a wider circle of rea^rs than purely 
philosophicjil or scientific essays would .” — ^le Free Peviewp January 1st,, i8^(). ‘ 

IGNORANCE; a Sti^dy of thf* Causes and Effects of 
Pofvlar Thoug^ht. • • * ' , ‘ 

“The hookas full of sil|[gestive material, and it is remarkable fifr its 
fresh and «UTiconventiondl treatment of some* very common •subjects. ” — 
Glasgow Herald^ January 2718, 1898. 

“The chi»f merits oi^ Mr Dorman’s btiok are plainness of arrangement, 
abundance of iflustration, boldness of assertion and strepgtl* of con^ction. 
Th? varioin^ sections are set ou^i on at definite antf intplligibte plan, and 
the examples ^are as numerous as they ^fe familial Jin kind .” — Corning 
• Post^ February 3rd, 1898. • • • ^ • 

“It is a Hew klea to treat ignorance as a science, but Mr Dprman^has 
done it very skilfully.” — Pall MaU Gazette^ February 23rd, 1898. ^ 

“Although Mr Dorman sees grave faults^in our social life, he is by no 
means hopeless, and many of his su^eslicgis are worthy* of careful study, t. 
. • . Some jiortiojjs of the book are p^icidarly suggestive, sjfch as tliose on 
economic questions ip ^n-egaW to which the*author has evidently thought and 
read much gnd wi-vly.” — The Spe^^tor, March ft th, #1898. 

“It i^ an exhaustive criticisiA oPthe^hour; a distillation of an extremely 
wide and varied courte of reading and thought. <jfor those who have an eye ' 
for* such things there will be some cntcrTaifment provided in Mr Dorman’s 
scarcely concealed vein of satire which imdeflies the book.” — Liverpool 
Mcrany, April 19th, 1898. * 

“ lie is at his best in •treating of economic subjects, and especially in 
combating such prevalent <Jelu!j’ons, as that capital is tho result of labour 
alone, and that an excess of iinjortsf into this country dver exports, from it 
indicates a climinution of national wealth.'^ — The Literary Worlds April 15th, 
1898. 

( ‘•“The bqpk is extremely interesting and decidedly original.” — Education^ 
September loth, 1808. ' f [ 

“A work just published by Messrs Kegan Paul,' entitled ‘Ignorance; a 
Study of the‘ Causes and Effects of Popular Thought.’ By Marius R. P. 
Dormar, M.A., wjiich is reaKy a di.'^cjuisition on popular fallacies of the 
day, economic, political, so&ial, etc. is Iremarkable for propounding a new 
explanation of the ^excess of imports over exports, and a new view of England’s 
financial future .” — Bradford ObserKjer^ September 17th, 1898. 

‘“Mr Dorman’s work, on the whple, is both instructive and entertaining, 
being popularly written, and though philosophical, not too profound.” — The 
‘October 9th, 189?^ 






